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I 


Fate has dealt tenderly with the Prime Minister. Misled, 
apparently, by the agrestic eminence of Mr. Chaplin, he framed his 
reply to the deputation introduced by that gentleman on the 
15th of May as if it were only rural constituencies and their 
representatives that are concerned in and disturbed by the proposal 
to repeal the shilling registration duty on corn. It is understood 
that Mr. Balfour does not derive his knowledge of what goes on in 
the country through the medium of the daily Press; still, it was to 
be expected that other channels might have conveyed to him the 
information that a good deal of the work of Unionist members 
for large industrial centres during the recess had consisted in 
explaining to their constituents the principles on which that tax 
had been reimposed, as enunciated by the late Chancellor of the 
Vor, LIII—No. 316 897 3.N 
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Exchequer. Anyhow, it would require a very slight effort of his 
imagination to realise what it must cost his supporters in Parliament 
to vote black in 1903 what they voted white in 1902. It suggests 
curious speculation about the amount of forethought bestowed upon 
matters of high policy that, down to the very eve of the introduction 
of the Budget, gentlemen who, having undertaken to address meetings 
in the country at the instance of the Conservative central office, 
applied to that office for guidance in the selection of subjects, actually 
were supplied with leaflets expounding the excellence and success of 
the registration duty upon corn. 

Agriculturists, indeed, and those most closely in touch with their 
opinions and best acquainted with their peculiar difficulties, read 
Mr. Balfour’s speech with sheer amazement. They were surprised 
by the persistence with which he imputed protectionist motives to 
the deputation, and the emphasis with which the corn tax was ear- 
marked by him as a war tax, which could never become ‘a perma- 
nent part of our fiscal system.’ So much for the main argument by 
which it was re-established by Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet last year—that 
it was in no sense a war tax, but a means of permanently widening 
the basis of taxation. But what amazed agriculturists most of all 
was the attempt to convince them that the corn tax was a burden 
upon their industry. Now, whatever be their intellectual defects, 
farmers are usually credited with a shrewd knowledge of the place 
where their shoe pinches. It was reserved for Mr. Balfour to lay a 
paternal finger upon a sore which had wholly evaded the acumen 
of chambers of agriculture. It was certainly putting the matter in 
an unfamiliar light to assure practical men that by the remission of 
the corn tax ‘a great burden on the raw material used by farmers’ 
would be removed. 

The disagreeable impression created by this speech was not con- 
fined to those who heard it, or to agriculturists in general. It 
extended to very large numbers of people, unconnected with the 
cultivation of the soil, who entertain a profound distrust of a policy 
of Wobble: and what gentler term will serve to connote the repeal 
this year of a measure advanced last year upon such explicit and 
statesmanlike grounds? Nobody can suspect Mr. Balfour of 
insincerity. There have been Ministers in the past able to convince 
themselves, or, at all events, to assume the air of conviction, of the 
necessity for a sudden abandonment of a course of policy previously 
followed. Not so the present Premier. In this instance the 
discouraging impression was left upon the deputation, and upon 
thousands of intelligent persons throughout the realm, that Mr. 
Balfour neither had convinced himself, nor was able to put on an air 
of conviction. His speech was not that of one who had something 
to say, but of one who could not avoid the necessity of saying some- 
thing, acting under the loyal obligation of defending a colleague. 
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What chiefly galls the withers of friends of the present Adminis- 
tration is the obvious connection between the loss of a by-election 
or two and the abandonment of the ‘ broadened basis of taxation.’ 
It inclines one to despair to perceive that political meteorology of 
this fallacious kind has not fallen into the universal discredit which 
it has earned. The new impost is ‘liable to misrepresentation’ ; 
wherefore, at the bidding of myopic wire-pullers, it must be 
hastily withdrawn. If the thing was right to be done, why not stand 
the consequences of having done it? Or must policy—Imperial 
policy—for ever be nothing loftier or further-sighted than election- 
eering craft ? 

Fate has kindly thrown a partial veil over this misadventure. 
A few hours after the downcast deputation to the Prime Minister 
had dispersed, one of his colleagues sounded an appeal in a very 
different spirit, which dispelled, in great measure, the despon- 
dency and perplexity thrown by the other upon the party. I do 
not find it possible to recall, from an experience of parliamentary 
life extending to nearly a quarter of a century, any parallel to the 
restorative effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech to his constituents on 
the 15th of May. Mr. Gladstone’s sudden adoption of Irish Home 
Rule caused a greater immediate stir, and, for aught I know, may 
have brought balm to many a disconsolate Liberal heart; but it did 
not come in the nick of time, as this has done, to save a great party 
from going to pieces. Those who are aware of certain tendencies 
among the Unionist rank and file will not be inclined to pronounce 
this an exaggerated statement. Caves may be discounted: they are 
most alien from the instincts and traditions of the party at present in 
power ; but there arrives a time when the most loyal supporter of a 
Ministry wearies of trotting round lobbies in support of measures 
which awaken no enthusiasm in his bosom, and in compliance with 
& policy which, without disrespect, may be described as nebulous in 
some of its features. He is inclined to ask himself whether the 
sacrifice of his time and the withdrawal of his energy from other 
objects really serve any useful purpose. 

To such questioning the answer has come from a Birmingham 
platform. There is still work to be done—definite, urgent, fruitful. 

There have been times lately in Parliament suggesting the 
similitude of one who has set sail in a centre-board boat and forgotten 
to let down the centre-board. His progress is a com}/ination of drift 
and dangerous wobble. We opened our Zimes on the morning of 
the 16th of May to find that a strong hand had let down the centre- 
board, enabling the craft to stand stiffly to the breeze, and rendering 
it possible, nay imperative, to steer a course. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. It is not that we recognise in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s bold announcement of a new purpose in fiscal 
policy the unfurling of the protectionist flag. For better, for worse, 
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all practical men have long since joined in celebrating, more or 
less mournfully, the obsequies of protection for British industries, 
I disclaim absolutely all sympathy with projects for raising by means 
of import duties the price of commodities in the catalogue of 
primary or secondary necessaries. Nor shall I here question the 
expediency of continuing to admit duty free manufactured goods in 
the category of luxuries to the detriment of the home producer. So 
far as Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is explained in his speech, such 
questions lie entirely outside its scope. Nevertheless, in that speech 
frank recognition seems to have been given to one of the cardinal 
doctrines of fair trade, namely, the inadequacy of sentiment alone to 
provide a trustworthy cement to hold together the component parts 
of a great empire. Sentiment is the fertile source of magnificent 
results, but it is subject from its very nature to sudden fluctuation 
and periods of revulsion. The sentiment of British colonists in 
America during the first half of the eighteenth century ran warmly 
towards the Crown and the Mother Country ; but it turned suddenly 
to bitter animosity so soon as the policy of King George’s Cabinet 
interfered with colonial interests; and for two years before the 
outbreak of the rebellion, British officers and soldiers endured 
intolerable insults and injustice from the people whom they were 
there to protect. On the other hand, paternal sentiment did not 
avail during the latter half of the nineteenth century to save 
successive Cabinets, as well Conservative as Liberal, from subsiding 
into less than lukewarmness in their regard for our colonial Empire. 
Sentiment, in truth, is one of the most powerful agents in human 
intercourse, but it is also one of the most inconstant. What would 
be thought of any business man who relied upon sentiment alone in 
the transaction of affairs ? 

Accepting in its entirety Cobden’s doctrine that free trade is the 
best form of international commerce, we were called upon to yield, 
and have acted as though we did yield, undoubting faith to his 
assurance that Great Britain, sixty years ago the leading commercial 
nation in the world, had only to set the example, and every other 
civilised community would follow it. Time has proved Cobden to be 
utterly and hopelessly mistaken in that forecast, yet, shutting our 
eyes wilfully to plain facts, we have proceeded as if his programme 
was fulfilling itself in every detail, until we have divested ourselves 
of all means to strengthen the bond of sentiment with Britons oversea 
by the supplementary bond of material interest. We are not only 
powerless in present circumstances to offer Colonial Governments 
any substantial inducement to remain within the Empire, but we 
are reduced to the humiliating confession that we cannot reciprocate 
the handsome recognition which some of the Colonies have made 
voluntarily of their obligations to the Mother Country. Canada has 
led the way by according to British dutiable goods a preference of 
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334 per cent. At the conference of colonial Premiers last year, the 
representatives of Australia and New Zealand agreed to recommend to 
their Legislatures a preferential reduction of 25 per cent. in the duty 
on British imports. Most striking of all, at the recent great con- 
ference of the South African Colonies, comprising both Britons and 
Boers, a similar resolution was agreed to. 

These are overtures which, were it a mere matter of international 
courtesy, it is plainly impossible for us to ignore; but seeing that 
they are momentous acts of Imperial polity, action upon them is 
imperative. Are we simply to accept the boon and make no effort 
to reciprocate it? Is that consistent with national dignity? And 
what will be the reflex effect of such a course upon the bond of 
sentiment ? Apologists for such a system of Peter’s pence will justify 
it by explaining it as a set-off against the share of Imperial defence 
bestowed by the Mother Country upon the Colonies. Better keep 
the two accounts separate. It was confusion about this reckoning 
that brought about our North American troubles. It would be con- 
stantly and naturally present to the mind of the colonial producer 
that, while his own Government had given preferential terms to his 
most formidable competitor, the British producer, no corresponding 
advantage was afforded him in British markets. A searching strain, 
this, upon sentiment. A writer in the Economist for the 23rd of 
May argues that the Colonial producer should feel amply repaid for 
any preference accorded to British commodities in the privilege given 
to him by the Mother Country of a duty-free market. But how can 
that be described as a privilege which is extended to every country 
in the world, in accordance with a policy adopted avowedly mm our 
own interest ? 

It is instructive to note the first impression produced upon our 
rivals in the commerce of the world by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 
and to gather therefrom the estimate formed by minds not emascu- 
lated by free-trade dogma of the effect of reconstructing our fiscal 
system on Imperial lines. It is natural that the foreign public in 
general, and the German public in particular, should not be anxious 
to see any course taken which should increase the power and pro- 
sperity of the British Empire. It is easy, therefore, to read between 
the lines of the very general chorus of disapproval in the European 
Press an indication of conviction of the far-reaching nature of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for consolidating King Edward’s dominions. 

It would be premature to speculate upon the ultimate method 
and details of this great project. Such extracts from the Australian 
Press as have reached this country seem to indicate that quarter of 
the Empire as the one where it has received the least cordial wel- 
come. It is argued that the protective duties whereon the Australian 
revenues depend are levied chiefly upon British goods, which form 
by far the greater portion of the total imports; and it seems to 
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have been assumed out there, from the telegraphic summary of the 
Birmingham speech, that the scheme adumbrated therein includes 
the imposition upon all the countries forming the Empire of a hard 
and fast Zollverein, over-ruling and interfering with the fiscal regula- 
tions of Colonial Legislatures. No such project would deserve an hour’s 
discussion. Our Colonies are autonomous and self-governing. Their 
fiscal policy is and must remain entirely within their own control, to 
be regulated according to their peculiar requirements and conditions, 
Inter-Imperial reciprocity can never be forced upon any self-govern- 
ing Colony; but the advantages of reciprocal trading must no longer 
be withheld from any British community that is ready for and 
desires it. But before it can be established, and before we can offer 
preferential advantage to our. own people over-sea, we must resume 
the power which we voluntarily surrendered, and re-impose upon 
the foreigner the same relative disadvantage which he has never 
ceased to impose upon us. Many men will hesitate to alter those 
one-sided terms which, being greatly to the advantage of certain 
foreign States, have doubtless tended to keep them on good terms 
with us. Well, we have a big concern to run, and we must choose 
men to run it whose nerves are equal to incurring some risks. Ifa 
tariff on foreign imports could be justly interpreted as an unfriendly 
act, what civilised country in the world is not treating us at this 
moment—has not always treated us—with the utmost unfriendli- 
ness ? 

Will this involve us in a war of tariffs? By no means. The 
foreigner, it is true, may raise his tariffs against our products, 
and thereby, according to orthodox Cobdenite doctrine, be inflicting 
immense injury upon himself. But there will be no tariff war unless 
we retaliate, which is unlikely. We simply shall exact from the 
foreigner, who at present pays nothing in taxes and rates to the up- 
keep of the Empire, a contribution in exchange for admission to our 
markets, and these we shall keep freely open to British subjects, 
whether Lome or colonial, who supply the sinews of Imperial rule. 

For more than fifty years we have sought by example and 
negotiation to convince the world of the doctrine of free markets: 
we have not a single convert to show for all our pains. Are we 
to goon crying in the wilderness or shall we proceed to put our 
arguments to proof by demonstrating the virtues of reciprocity? 
No demand ever made by theologians upon the credulity of their 
disciples—by ecclesiastics upon the passive obedience of their flocks 
—ever exceeded in extravagant disregard of human nature the 
doctrine of ultra free-traders, that it is vicious to show preference 
to men of your own race and land. During the fourth and fifth 
centuries the chief, the only sure means of eternal salvation, was 
deemed to consist in destroying and trampling upon the natural 
affections. 
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The first consequence of the prominence of asceticism was a profound dis- 
credit thrown upon the domestic virtues. The extent to which this discredit 
was carried, the intense hardness of heart and ingratitude manifested by the 
saints towards those who were bound to them by the closest of earthly ties, is 
known to few who have not studied the original literature on the subject. These 
things are commonly thrown into the shade by sentimentalists who delight in 
idealising the devotees of the past. To break by his ingratitude the heart of the 
mother who had borne him, to persuade the wife who adored him that it was 
her duty to separate from him for ever, to abandon his children, uncared for and 
beggars, to the mercies of the world, was regarded by the true hermit as the most 
acceptable offering he could make to his God." 


It is shocking to modern intelligence to contemplate the extent 
and nature of the suffering caused by the eremite craze, which drove 
tens of thousands of men to desolate their hearths in obedience to 
the gospel as it was then interpreted. Patriotism, the solicitude 
of every good subject for the welfare of the nation to which he 
belonged, was extinguished in the private anxiety of the individual 
to escape the wrath tocome. Tertullian boasts of the utter indiffer- 
ence of the good Christian to the affairs of the nation: ‘Nec ulla 
res aliena magis quam publica.’ Something of similar fanaticism 
overcame the patriotic instinct in the height of the free trade 
movement. No terms could be found too scathing for those who 
ventured to demur to the exclusive pursuit of cheapness and to 
perceive something defective in statesmanship that excluded all 
account of kin. 

Just as, in course of time, the humiliating cloud of asceticism 
was rolled away from Christendom, so, it seems, is a way of escape 
now opened from the blighting influence of doctrinaire enthusiasts. 
There is one ready and able to take the lead of that body of opinion 
which has long been acquiring force in this country—the opinion of 
men who repudiate as not only unnatural but dangerous the doctrine 
which forbids the recognition of people of our own blood—citizens of 
the same Empire—as entitled to consideration prior to aliens. They 
do greatly err who suppose that this opinion is confined to persons of 
leisure and independent means, thereby paying a very poor compli- 
ment to the intelligence of the operative classes, for whose good will 
and support they are so intensely solicitous. It is true that for many 
years the advantage of unconditional free trade has been exclusively 
put before working men by public speakers, and no attempt has been 
made to explain why the working man is at least as well off in the 
protectionist United States as he is in England. The reception which 
Mr, Chamberlain’s speech met with in Birmingham, the very Mecca 
of Labour, is an indication that operatives have heads and hearts, as 
well as hands. But there were not wanting symptoms of reflection 
on the part of industrial communities long before Mr. Chamberlain 
sounded the tocsin. In June of last year the employers and workmen 


1 Lecky’s Huropean Morals, ii. 133. 
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composing the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for the Iron and 
Steel Wire Trade unanimously passed the following resolutions : 


(1) That this meeting of the wire trade, consisting of both masters and men, 
is of opinion that the time has arrived when consideration should be given to the 
question of adopting some system of duties within the Empire which will give 
preference to Imperial manufactures. 


(2) That a copy of this resolution, together with the following memorial, signed 
by both masters and men, be sent to the Prime Minister, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and the President of the Board of Trade, 


As was remarked by the president of the association, Mr. W. 
Peter Rylands (a name not without significant memories in Radical 
circles), ‘ Unanimity among all the manufacturers in one trade upon 
a subject of this kind must carry weight, but when it is coupled 
with the unanimous support of the workmen whom they employ, its 
importance must be substantially increased.’ 

Launched with the authority of one whom men of all parties 
acknowledge, whether openly or secretly, to be the greatest Colonial 
Minister in English history, this mighty project must occupy the 
chief place in political controversy till it is disposed of. Final 
judgment thereon may be deferred, action thereon must be post- 
poned, till the country has had its constitutional opportunity of 
declaring its will. But the question can neither be shirked nor 
shelved. It is one upon which the old frontiers of party are likely 
to undergo considerable change; not, it is probable, as the result of 
mighty seismic spasms, but by the natural tendency of men to take 
sides upon a clear and definite issue. As matters stand, people are 
at their wits’ end to preserve, or even to discern, the ancient lines 
dividing Liberals from Conservatives. Except on the questions of 
Home Rule and Church establishment, the difference between the 
two parties has resolved itself mainly into a mutual pose, nourished 
on tradition, and modified more or less by confidence in individual 
leaders. It is said that the Home Rule bogey is to be laid to rest 
by Mr. Wyndham’s Bill, and that Irish disaffection is to be bought 
up with the agrarian difficulty. However halting may be our faith 
in the realisation of this vision, it is certain that Home Rule no 
longer affords a clear ground of difference between parties. As for 
the Church, the present complexion of the constituencies cannot 
show disestablishment as a promising rallying cry for the Oppo- 
sition. 

The gauntlet has now been thrown down upon a fresh issue. 
Public men are naturally shy about declaring themselves upon a 
programme not yet authorised. Lord Rosebery, moved by his lofty 
conception of Imperial responsibility and possibility, responded earliest 
in a glow of instinctive sympathy. Free trade, he declared, was ‘no 
part of the Sermon on the Mount,’ and he had never believed that 
“we ought to receive it in all its rigidity as part of a divinely 
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appointed dispensation.’ For this indiscretion he has been sharply 
brought to heel by Mr. Asquith, who says nothing, indeed, about ‘a 
divinely appointed dispensation,’ but re-affirms the dogma that free 
trade is ‘the only fiscal policy,’ and announces that advocates of the 
new fiscal Imperialism will ‘ find arrayed against them the resolute and 
undivided hostility of the Liberal party.’ Lord Rosebery has obeyed 
the crack of the whip with pathetic docility. He ‘cannot conceal 
his surprise’ at the interpretation put upon his speech at Burnley, 
‘nor can he conjecture what sentence in his speech can have afforded 
any base’ for the inference that he viewed the new scheme with any 
favour. Not for the first time has he disappointed the expectation of 
those who fancied that, having passed from the larval activity of 
a Home Rule Minister into the meditative and detached stage of 
chrysalis, he would one day stand forth the perfect imago—a states- 
man who should raise Imperial statecraft above the fog wreaths and 
baffling eddies of party. 

While, therefore, there is not the slightest prospect of any 
concurrence between the great parties of the State in undertaking 
this practical scheme for consolidating the Empire, and as little 
probability of unanimity within the ranks of either side, a new and 
invigorating spirit has been brought into politics. Members of 
Parliament and candidates for seats, whatever line they take upon 
this question, should all feel grateful to him who has transformed 


political life from a mere tournament of tactics into the battle-ground 
of principle and purpose. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
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‘I am not one of those who can flatter themselves that our existing fiscal 
system is necessarily permanent. New conditions of things have arisen since the 
old free-trade policy was fought out; and I can imagine contingencies under 
which, not so much by way of protection as by way of retaliation, it might 
conceivably be necessary for this country to say that it will not remain a passive 
target for the assaults of other countries living under very different fiscal 
systems. . . . I can conceive some great fiscal change being forced upon us. . 

It would be war—fiscal war. ... But material war is sometimes necessary ; 
and it may be, but I hope it will not be, that fiscal war may prove in the history 
of this country, some day or other, to be necessary also. . . . The other method 
of a fiscal union (with the colonies) is difficult ; but if it were possible I should 
look forward to it with unfeigned pleasure. If that were done, a trifling duty 
upon food imports might be part of the general system.’ 

Mr. Balfour to the Corn-tax Deputation, the 15th of May 1903. 


‘I have considerable doubt whether the interpretation of Free Trade which is 
current among a certain limited section is the true interpretation. But I am 
perfectly certain I am not a protectionist. ... I cannot believe that they 
(Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright) would have hesitated to make a treaty of preference 
and reciprocity with our own children. . . . We should insist that we will not 
ve bound by any purely technical definition of free trade; that, while we seek 
as our chief object free interchange of trade and commerce between ourselves and 
all the nations of the world, we will nevertheless recover our freedom, resume 
that power of negotiation, and, if necessary, retaliation, whenever our own 
interests or our relations between our own colonies and ourselves are threatened 
by other people. —Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham, the 15th of May 1903. 






THE speeches from which the above extracts were taken, delivered 
in the same day, have focussed public interest; they have diverted 
public attention from matters purely local, have caught the eye 
of the commercial and political world, and, broadening the prospect, 
have given a new significance to the future. The effect of the 
two speeches was different, largely owing to the circumstances in 
which they were delivered. The speech of Mr. Balfour was a reply 
to a protest and an appeal ; the speech of Mr. Chamberlain came out 
of the blue—out of the unclouded sky of a great achievement and 
the unchallenged éclat of a famous embassy. The Prime Minister 
responded to a challenge—almost an attack; the Colonial Secretary 
was the herald of a new message, at least a message delivered in 
new terms and under new conditions. The one appealed to the 
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logic of the moment, the judgment of expediency; the other 
summoned sentiment and imagination to the consideration of a 
problem which had acquired vivid significance through recent experi- 
ence, while at the same time it was a plant of no sudden growth or 
startling origin. We have seen Mr. Chamberlain’s idea in other forms 
—as a Zollverein ; as a scheme for free trade between all parts of 
the Empire, with a tariff for revenue against foreign nations. But, 
like all ideas worth while and subject to national development, 
it has become simpler in form and clearer in issue with advancing 
years. What does the idea mean? Briefly, it means reciprocity 
between the British nations, and sufficient retaliation against our 
foreign rivals to make that reciprocity possible and profitable. It is 
a bold and fair issue, and it is one on which a great political fight is 
possible ; it is sufficient to dwarf every other question. If it becomes 
an election issue, it will draw to itself the public eye and the national 
and Imperial interest to the exclusion of all else. The fact is obvious. 
The tariff question invades every home, sits on every office door-step, 
commands the anxious solicitude of every counting-house, and quickly 
gets a grip of the working classes. And a tariff question which can 
be reduced to a general proposition of, ‘Stand by your own and make 
the outsider pay’ is easily grasped in principle. As an election cry 
it is reducible toa phrase. ‘ Reciprocity means give and take within 
the British circle, and retaliation means the foreigner paying toll at 
the Gate of Customs.’ Crude though the similes be, they are easy to 
understand. 

That is the A B C of the position for the British elector so far as 
the principle of Imperial reciprocity is concerned. The detail is a 
matter of grave concern, and difficult beyond calculation to arrange. 
Nor could the details of a scheme be arranged or proposed until the 
colonies had made reply as to their attitude on the question of 
principle. It is freely said: ‘ Oh, it’s the very thing the colonies 
want; they will seize the opportunity fast enough; they have 
everything to gain by it.’ But is it, and will they, and have they? 
It is not so easy to say. What are the prospects of a favourable 
response? What Mr. Chamberlain proposes is not a preferential 
tariff on the part of this country, but reciprocal consideration— 
reciprocity. Now, take Canada first. Reciprocity is a thing which 
every Canadian understands. He has been bred and fed on the idea. 
Since he lost reciprocity—in the Fifties—with the United States it has 
been as a creed to him to recover it. He has at last given up hope 
of getting a reciprocity treaty with his southern neighbour, but 
necessity has been a good teacher, and he grasps the principle 
thoroughly—the poorest farmer’s son understands it, it appeals 
definitely to the mind of the most remote lumberman : he understands 
it as he has never understood Imperial defence or even preferential 
treatment. The Imperial idea is an hereditary duty to him, a loving 
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duty for which he would die voluntarily on due occasion ; reciprocity 
is a policy by which he would live and for which he would strive 
always. When the Imperial idea is united to reciprocal relations or 
reciprocity, he sees an everyday basis for his sentiment and a 
chance to better his condition within the circle of his patriotism. 
Properly led, clearly instructed, patriotically inspired, he may be 
trusted to respond generously to an Imperial policy. So far as 
trade and tariff is concerned, he is amply educated for it. 

The Australian is not in quite the same position. Until very 
lately his land was a series of provinces with varying fiscal systems and 
with sharp tariff antagonisms--as between New South Wales, which 
was committed to free trade, and Victoria, which was a strenuous 
upholder of protection. The tariff policy of the Australian Con- 
federation is a compromise; it has many of the features of the 
Canadian tariff system. Both countries, as well as South Africa, 
have found it necessary to resort to a wide application of the prin- 
ciple of tariff for purposes of revenue, as it is impossible in such vast 
and thinly-populated areas, where the cost of collection of revenue 
is so great, to rely upon direct taxation. Expediency, not principle, 
in the matter of tariff has prevailed. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
will be viewed from that standpoint; and behind the consideration 
of the subject will be a sentiment at once consanguineous and 


practical. The over-sea Briton will find many advantages in this - 


proposal for reciprocity. His produce will go to the country that 
provides the best and cheapest means of transport and handling, it 
will follow the trade routes protected by the Imperial Navy which 
the colonist is coming to view as his own, within the boundaries of 
security and insurance; it will come to a stable market, behind 
which is the highest and soundest national credit, to be made 
sounder by his increasing trade; it will come to a centre whose 
markets will be less disturbed than any other save that of the United 
States in the case of a European war; it will travel along the lines 
of least resistance. These things he will realise, and if he can enter 
this market at an advantage, if his trade with the Orient be not 
hampered by difficulties with Germany, he will hold both hands up 
for preferential treatment—one consideration excluded. The one 
consideration to give him pause is, What is the cost to him? If he 
gets preference here, how much must he pay there ? 

One thing is sure, if England alters her fiscal policy she will 
not do it as a gift alone, but as a means to a great end—the benefit 
and profit of the whole Empire, and without sacrifice to any part, 
where each bears his own heavy burden of development and adminis- 
tration, and Britain bears the heaviest of all. If the policy is to 
prevail, Australia, Canada, South Africa, New Zealand must be prepared 
to make their preference worth while ; it must be a real reciprocity, 
an actual give and take, with the advantages indicated above to the 
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good, with the prospects of a vastly developed inter-Imperial commerce 
from which will flow the financial advantages of consolidated trade 
interests and powerful Imperial credit. At the same time the over-sea 
Briton is not unconscious of the possible effect of Imperial reciprocity 
upon other nations. He will realise that the United Kingdom may 
challenge a fiscal war. The action of Germany concerning Canada 
has been a good object lesson. He probably also understands that the 
foreigner will not bite off his nose to spite his face; that if we need 
him, he also needs ussorely. That the foreigner should expect to have 
an open market here while at his gate toll must be paid is natural ; 
that he should resent being discriminated against is also natural ; but 
that the nations within this Empire should be considered as a fiscal 
unit, as one commercial trust, should not seem tohim unnatural. He 
has been forced to realise that in viewing the action of the United 
States towards its newly acquired territories. As for the United States, 
no resentment against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy will come from that 
quarter. Her statesmen will approve. They would not approve if 
the proposals meant danger to British trade or peril to British credit. 
The preservation of British commerce and credit is vital to American 
development. It is necessary to the United States that London shall 
still remain the bourse of the world. Her financial interests are 
immense, but because of vast speculation, of colossal enterprise, of 
every penny being used for adventurous as well as conservative 
development, her financial position is subject to grave fluctuations. 
She gains now by the stability of British credit and British prosperity, 
and relies upon it. That is her present attitude. In another 
generation it may be different. She will probably try to crush then, 
where now she rivals and incites to greater development, shares more 
and more in our industrial concerns. It is not probable that the 
United States will enter on a fiscal war with us; Germany may— 
but may not, for reasons doing credit to her prudence if not to 
her fairmindedness. 

Since the 15th of May it has been said frequently by public 
journals that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are at variance in their 
views and their policy. I cannot accept that statement as accurate. 
Mr. Balfour foresees the possibility of retaliation and Mr. Chamberlain 
advocates Imperial reciprocity. There cannot be the one without 
the other ; and Mr. Balfour regards the possibility of a fiscal union 
‘with unfeigned pleasure.’ There is no non posswmus on Mr. 
Balfour’s part, there is a bias in favour of fiscal union. But, bias or 
no bias, there remains the anxious problem what the proposal for 
Imperial fiscal union means to this country. No one can doubt the 
gravity of the situation, but none should hesitate to face the issue, 
and in the largest spirit. What is most to be feared is the crass 
over-statement or under-appreciation of fanatical protectionists and 
hidebound followers of Cobden, who himself was not hidebound. 
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Because our interests are so great, our trade so immense, we must 
not assume that the risk lies altogether with us. Weare enormously 
wealthy ; our commercial plant is established, the ramifications of 
our commercial and industrial energy are in every quarter of the 
globe, and a mistake in policy—the loss of a few hundred millions — 
would not ruin us. The loss of fifty millions would practically 
cripple Canada or Australia. Imperial reciprocity is an attractive 
idea, it appeals to the sentiments of our race; yet we cannot have 
a fiscal policy based on sentiment alone, and we have to face the 
chances of the tariff-battle in Europe and the difficulties of adjust- 
ment of Imperial Customs. 

The fate of this new policy primarily depends upon the reply the 
Colonies give. To my mind one thing seems convincing. The 
moment; when the corn-tax was taken off was the psychological moment 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s powerful appeal, and I am by no means sure 
that the removal of the corn-tax was not a carefully arranged 
preliminary. The small tax was a bone of contention, too small a 
business to be reckoned as a policy—it was a war tax for revenue. 
To have kept it on would have confused the issues. But in a general 
scheme it would be but a detail, and would take its proportionate place 
inithe broad question of national policy. Referring to an Imperial 
fiscal union, Mr. Balfour said in his speech: ‘If that were done, a 
trifling duty upon food imports might be part of the general system.’ 
I think my inference from the evidence is reasonable, and the subject 
must now be of dominating importance to the whole Empire, and a 
serious problem to be solved by the free traders of this country, of 
whom I am one. Personally, I think it well that the issue has come 
now. The colonies have been making overtures, and in one case 
giving preference for several years, and apathy or irritation, each 
injurious, might have ensued if there came no final or definite 
answer from us. The Colonies are better prepared to discuss fiscal 
matters than we are, as is the case with every protected or semi- 
protected country. There the incidence of tariff is the first thing that 
every young politician and the mass of voters learn, and their minds 
are prepared to grapple with the boldest proposition when presented. 
We shall not be long in discovering what the Colonies are prepared to 
do in the way of reciprocity : we shall be much longer in discovering 
what the public of this country think or how they intend to act. 
Meanwhile, the high-tariff advocates here must not translate the 
suggestion of reciprocity into a campaign in the interests of Protec- 
tion. The difficulties in the way of reciprocity are great, the 
obstructions to protection are, I believe, insurmountable. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
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It is just nineteen years since the sentiment of Imperial Federation 
was materialised in the constitution of a League, presided over first 
by the late Mr. W. E. Forster, and afterwards by Lord Rosebery. 
During these nineteen years Imperial Federation has remained, as 
it was then—a phrase. But that is not to say that no progress has 
been made in drawing together the far-scattered members of the 
Empire, or in cultivating and strengthening the spirit of Imperialism. 
As a matter of fact, the Empire never was so Imperialistic as it is 
now. The intensity of feeling displayed, both in the Mother Country 
and throughout the Colonies, in connéction with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
reciprocity speech at Birmingham on the 15th of May last affords 
remarkable proof of this. One is struck with the circumstance that 
the fiscal problem with which Sir Rawson Rawson barred the way to 
Federation in the days of the League, when it was under Lord Rose- 
bery, bids fair to pave an avenue now to something more ‘than mere 
paper Federation. It is in this that Mr. Chamberlain offers the lead ; 
and in relation to this matter let us avoid what Sir Thomas Browne 
classified as the fourth cause of common errors, viz. ‘ A supinity or 
neglect of inquiry, even of matters whereof we doubt, rather believ- 
ing than going to see, or doubting with ease and gratis, than believing 
with difficulty or purchase. Whereby either from a temperamental 
inactivity we are unready to put in execution the suggestions or 
dictates of reason, or by a content and acquiescencejin every species 
of truth we embrace the shadow thereof, or so much as may palliate 
its good and substantial acquirements.’ 

In his opening address to the Conference of Colonial Premiers 
last summer, Mr. Chamberlain said : 

Our first object is free trade within the Empire. We feel confident—we 
think that it is a matter which demands no evidence or proof—that if such a 
result were feasible it would enormously increase our inter-Imperial trade ; that 
it would hasten the development of our Colonies; that it would fill up the spare 
places in your lands with an active, intelligent, industrious, and, above all, a 


British population ; that it would make the Mother Country entirely independent 
of foreign food and raw material. 


But Mr. Chamberlain also explained that free trade does not 
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necessarily mean the total abolition of Customs duties as between 
different parts of the Empire. The exigencies of new countries, and 
especially of the self-governing Colonies, must be recognised, and 
the revenues of such countries must, for some time at any rate, 
depend chiefly on indirect taxation. But when Customs duties are 
balanced by Excise duties, or when they are levied on commodities 
not produced at home, they are not protective, and are therefore not 
contrary to the principles of free trade. Thus, then, free trade 
within the Empire does not mean the abolition of all Customs duties. 

While at the time of this writing the attitude of the Colonies 
towards Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham proposals is not fully known, 
it is permissible to recall how Colonial opinions were revealed at the 
Conference in London a year ago. At that Conference discussion was 
raised by a motion submitted by the Premier of New Zealand in 
favour of preferential tariffs. Then the matter was remitted toa 
private meeting between the Premiers and the President of the 
Board of Trade. A strong feeling was exhibited by the Premiers in 
favour of making some definite advance towards establishing closer 
trade relations between the Mother Country and the Colonies; and 
finally a resolution was adopted which expressed, iter alia— 

That this Conference recognises that the principle of preferential trade 
between the United Kingdom and his Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas 
would stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and would, by 
promoting the development of the resources and industries of the several parts, 
strengthen the Empire. 

That this Conference recognises that, in the present circumstances of the 
Colonies, it is not practicable to adopt a general system of free trade as between 
the Mother Country and the British dominions beyond the seas. 

That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade within the 
Empire, it is desirable that those Colonies which have not already adopted such 


a policy should, as far as their circumstances permit, give substantial preferential 
treatment to the products and manufactures of the United Kingdom. 


It is reasonable to assume, in the meantime, that this is still 
expressive of general Colonial opinion; and if that be so, the main 
question is with regard to preference in the Mother Country. This 
is just what the people of this country have got to think out, apart 
from the doctrinaires. The proposition is that Imperial unity 
and commercial union are inseparable. If Great Britain, as a nation, 
is determined, along with her dependencies, to carry out to its grand 
issues the idea of a comprehensive and cohesive British Empire, she 
must make up her mind on this question of trade and commerce. 
The keynote of Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham address is that 
Imperial unity involves commercial solidarity. That being so, every 
advance made by the Colonies should be reciprocated. It is not the 
purpose of this article to discuss the political aspects of Imperialism, 
but to consider briefly the subject of Imperial reciprocity. 

The fact, however, is that Imperialists cannot regard this 
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question of preferential trade within the Empire from a purely 
economic point of view. We are free traders, but, like Lord 
Rosebery, we do not believe that free trade was part of the Sermon on 
the Mount. We refuse to worship it as a fetish, or to accept it as 
anything but a means to an end. The whole fiscal organisation of 
the country is not to be regulated in order to further the reputed 
principles of alleged free trade: free trade is to be adapted to the 
national needs and advantages. The idea of reciprocal or preferential 
trade may be regarded with horror by many sincere free traders, who 
shrink from it as a form of protection which Richard Cobden and 
John Bright would have denounced. But weare not concerned with 
what Richard Cobden and John Bright would have thought and said 
in their day and generation. It is not necessary for economic 
sanitation to live for ever in the atmosphere of the Manchester 
School. If Richard Cobden had lived till to-day, he would have been 
inspired by the spirit of the times, not muzzled by the traditions of 
his youth. And while if he were now to speak all of us would 
hearken and pay heed, that is a very different thing from listening 
to those who protest, not what Richard Cobden would think, but 
what they think he would think. That which has to be considered 
is not whether a reciprocal tariff with the Colonies would receive the 
approval of the founders of the Manchester School, but whether it 
offers any help towards Imperial unity. What we have to consider 
from the Imperial point of view is not merely the effect on the 
fiscal system of the Mother Country, but, as Lord Rosebery puts it, 
‘whether the system of reciprocal tariffs will really bind the Mother 
Country more closely with her Colonies than is now the case.’ If we 
feel sure it will, then the change can be made with equanimity, even 
with alacrity. And we need not fear foreign reprisals, because the 
British Empire will then be the largest consumer in the world—too 
good a customer for any country to quarrel with. 

The adverse comments of foreign critics are of less interest to us at 
the moment than the comments of Colonial statesmen, journalists, 
and business men. It is not the case that the Colonies would have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose under an Imperial Zollverein, 
because, in so far as they are dependent on Customs duties for 
revenue, they would lose revenue by the measure in which imports 
from portions of the British Empire increased over imports from 
duty-paying foreign countries. In 1902, the total of the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom was 877,630,000l., or nearly eight 
millions more than in the previous year. Of that trade the propor- 
tion between Great Britain and her dependencies is returned at 
224,300,000/.; which proportion is just about 26 per cent. In the 
five years from 1898 to 1902 the increase in our Colonial trade was 
18 per cent., and in our foreign trade 134 per cent. But the 
increase has not been wholly favourable to the Colonies. For 
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instance, in the matter of imports, the increase from foreign countries 
between 1898 and 1902 was 50,676,000/., or 13°5 per cent. ; and the 
increase from British possessions was 7,170,000/., or over 7:2 per 
cent. It has been, however, favourable to the Mother Country, for 
while our exports to foreign countries in the five years increased by 
27,824,000/., or 13°6 per cent., our exports to British possessions 
increased by 27,400,000/., or 30°4 per cent. These are significant 
figures. They show, for one thing, why the Colonies welcome the idea 
of privileged entry into our markets, and they show, for another 
thing, the increasing importance of the Colonial markets to the 
Mother Country. 

Writing a year ago in the pages of this Review, Sir Robert Giffen 
said, ‘ Reciprocal or preferential arrangements between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies are most dangerous, economically and 
politically. Itisa complete misconception that they are of the same 
nature as a Zollverein, which is a measure of pure free trade, but 
happens not to be possible for the British Empire as a whole.’ It is 
true that a Zollverein, or Imperial British free trade, is not possible 
just yet, owing to the financial necessity and industrial infancy of 
many members ofthe Empire. But, as a matter of fact, Great Britain 
has not pure free trade herself. She has a tariff list of many pages, 
including tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, corn (till July), tobacco, liquor, 
and a number of other articles. And a large proportion of the 
commodities which feed our Customs revenue come from British 
dependencies. Now, why would it be economically and politically 
dangerous to forego such portion of our revenue as is contributed by 
Colonial and Indian goods ? 

At present we are fenced round by foreign systems of hostile 
tariffs, of bounties and subsidies. It is quite true that the tariffs are 
not directed against us solely, and that in each protectionist country 
our free-trade system gives us an advantage over the products 
of every other country except the particular country imposing the 
tariff. But it is also true that protection in America and Germany 
enables those countries from time to time to flood our own markets and 
to supply our foreign customers, with their products in competition 
with ourown. And itis probably true that in the protective countries 
there is a jealousy of our present methods and a desire to prevent our 
further commercial expansion. We have had to take action against 
the foreign bounty system as applied to sugar. We shall prob- 
ably have to take action soon against the foreign subsidy system 
as applied to shipping. It is tolerably certain we should not 
have obtained international consent to discontinue the sugar 
bounties if it had not been made plain that if they were not abolished 
we would meet them with countervailing duties. Per contra, it: is 
more than probable that if we grant preferential duties on British 
Imperial goods, we shall have overtures of concessions from other 
countries in exchange for the same preferences. The effect of that 
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would be a stimulus in the direction of free trade, and one main 
economic reason why Imperial reciprocity may be justified is that 
it will fractify in the real absolute commercial union that can only be 
found under a Zollverein like that of the American Republic or the 
German Empire. 

The political reason for supporting preferential or reciprocal 
trade within the Empire is that it will bring about a political 
unity which, whether we call it Imperial Federation or not, all the 
members of the Empire seem at present to desire, and even to expect. 
If such a unity is both possible and desirable, then it is certainly 
worth paying something for. The Colonies cannot be drawn into one 
fold without some sacrifice being made by the Mother Country. And 
she can afford the sacrifice, especially if the sacrifice be only that 
of the fetish of a figment of what men call free trade, without fully 
considering what free trade means. Surely not even the ghost 
of Richard Cobden in the solemn if sacred precincts of the Cobden 
Club would deny the advantage of sacrificing something in order to 
advance free trade within the Empire. Do not let us forget that 
free trade followed the Scottish Union, the Irish Union, the American 
Union, and the German Union. It cannot fail to follow the Union 
of Greater Britain, which will be promoted by preferential trade. In 
effect, a preferential trade agreement is a commercial treaty, and 
commercial treaties were inaugurated (or at all events supported) by 
the apostle of free trade. A preferential treatment of the products 
of the British Empire would neither necessitate nor justify the 
imposition of excessive duties upon foreign products, whether of raw 
material for the body or for the factory. Canada, for example, has 
reduced the imposts upon British goods by one-third of her tariff 
rates without raising the duties upon other goods. It is extremely 
probable that foreign countries would object to, and perhaps be 
decidedly angry at, preference being accorded to British Imperial 
goods over theirs. Germany has given an indication of this in her 
attitude towards Canada. But as foreign countries do not consult 
our wishes and convenience in framing their tariffs, we need not 
consider them in arranging a British Imperial tariff. The British 
Empire is as free to adjust its own fiscal relations as is the German 
Empire or any other congeries of States. 

The Colonies are, as we assume, all, if not clamouring at least 
eager for preferential treatment in our markets. It is true that they 
are not as eager as they might be to share the financial burden of 
Imperialism ; but the idea of partnership is novel to them, and what 
the ties of blood are worth we have seen in Africa. If they make a 
formal proposition to us for the institution of an Imperial tariff, can we 
offer any sound objection to it? There is the free-trade theory, of 
course, but the prosperity and security of the Empire are superior even 
to free trade, which is not a doctrine but a policy. If the safety of 
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the Empire demanded that we should abandon free trade, we should 
have to abandon it. But there is no such demand, and the 
reciprocal arrangement to which Mr. Chamberlain points is not only 
not adverse to, but is actually conducive to, free trade. A concession 
of preferential treatment to the Colonies would be a small price to 
pay for whole-hearted Colonial co-operation in Imperial defence. 
And who knows how soon all the resources of the Empire will be 
taxed to safeguard even a corner of it? One cannot, with the 
striking examples around us in both hemispheres, adhere to the old 
free-trade belief that economic prosperity is impossible under pro- 
tection. And, at the same time, one cannot perceive any possible 
advantage in protection for this country. But may one not admit 
the possible advantage of a moderate amount of protection for some 
of the Colonies? May not, indeed, a moderate amount of protection 
for some of the Colonies be necessary to the preservation of our national 
food-supply in time of war? A small duty on foreign wheat, for 
instance, may make all the difference between marketing the crops 
of Canada as compared with the superior facilities of the United 
States, and yet have no appreciable bearing on the cost of food. It 
is no profanation of the economic gospel to suggest this, but plain 
reason which demands that economic policy ought to be adapted to 
circumstance. We have wheat lands and cattle lands in Canada, 
in Australasia, and in India enough to keep us supplied with food for 
all time, and to make us independent of foreign restiveness. It is 
not economic heresy but common-sense to make the most of them. 
This is one reason why it is a pity Mr. Ritchie should have 
decided to repeal the corn-duty this year. It was not a protective 
duty, nor was it intended to privilege any interests. But it wasa 
possible cover for preferential treatment of the Colonies. A re- 
mission of the duty in favour of Canadian wheat was not in the 
mind of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach when he imposed the tax last 
year. But it was an idea in the minds of Canadian statesmen, who 
are now disappointed that their dream is broken. Of course neither 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach nor Mr. Ritchie is to blame for Canada 
entertaining hopes and expectations that were not intended to be 
roused or encouraged ; but once again we are reminded that policy 
should adapt itself to circumstance. Canada has been the first of 
the Imperial children to differentiate in favour of the goods of the 
Mother Country. Canada has been foremost among the Imperial 
children in showing what she is willing to do for the honour and prestige 
of the Empire. Canada has just shown to Germany how determined 
she is to assert her fiscal independence and her adhesion to Imperial 
preference. To have abrogated the small duty on corn from Canada 
and India and Australia, while retaining it on corn from other 
countries, would not have interfered much with Mr. Ritchie's 
balance-sheet, but would have sent a wave of Imperialism through 
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the Colonies, It would not have affected the price of American 
wheat any more than a rise or fall in freights affects it, but it 
would have stimulated the production in, and tightened the bonds 
with, the Dominion. We have said that free trade is a means to an 
end. So might the corn-duty have been—and the end Imperial unity. 
There is this further to be said in reply to those who would limit 
the obligations of Imperalism—that if the Mother Country is com- 
pelled, as she is even in existing circumstances, to defend any one 
of her Colonies from attack or aggression, she is certainly at liberty 
to offer to them any advantage she pleases or to accept any that 
they offer. 
BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 
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HOME RULE WITHOUT SEPARATION 


Tue time seems to have arrived for some earnest effort to settle the 
chronic Irish difficulty. The Land Bill may do much, and much 
already has been done in other directions. The Church in Ireland 
has been disestablished. Wide Local Government has been given, 
and the whole of the British political world has become determined 
to content Ireland, if that be possible. Unnecessary to argue this 
point. Ireland, when satisfied, would form a most potent factor in 
the establishment of the Imperial system, with which Mr. Chamber- 
lain is so strongly identified. The present Irish Secretary has 
grasped with marvellous rapidity the intricacies of his task, and he 
seems qualified, if anyone is, to solve the embarrassing problems that 
beset him. 

The object kept in view by those interested not only in Ireland 
but in the internal peace of the United Kingdom is to devise some 
settlement which shall satisfy the Irish without infringing on the 
unity of the country. 

The condition of the Liberal Party is very much like that 
occupied by the Conservative subsequently to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. At that time Conservative fortunes were reduced to their 
lowest point. The Party was split up into Peelites and Protectionists, 
and the Liberal Government seemed to float in safety owing to the 
weakness of their opponents. The moment arrived, however, when, 
notwithstanding the absence of an organised Opposition, the Liberal 
Party was defeated, and a Ministry had to be formed from the 
wreckage of the Conservatives. The Conservative Party under Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli fully appreciated the crisis, and, though not 
anticipating a long tenure of office, they accepted the responsibility 
of forming an Administration. Ministers were found, some obsolete 
and others untried, but they remained long enough in office to heal 
the dissensions between Protectionists and Peelites. Though driven 
from power within a few months, the Conservative Party became 4 
force in the State. It worked on until it has now held office for 
a period almost unexampled. But it has been gradually losing 
strength. Offices have been distributed on an esthetic rather than 
on a popular and practical method. Mr. Chamberlain, the principal 
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personality of the Government, has indeed shown great capacity, 
resource, and imagination, but both Conservative and Liberal parties 
are shackled in general politics by the complex difficulties of Ireland. 
Those difficulties once removed, parties would resume their natural 
functions, and we should then have Whig and Tory, Conservative 
and Liberal, again formed on the old lines. 

A pamphlet, published anonymously in 1898, has adduced many 
reasons in support of a proposal for the abolition of the present Lord- 
Lieutenancy and the substitution of a Prince belonging to the 
reigning family as the head of society in Dublin. It is premature 
to go deeply into the writer’s argument, but with his permission we 
extract a long passage of his pamphlet giving his general ideas : 


But if the Irish are so ready to welcome the casual visit of any member of the 
Royal Family, how much more enthusiastic would be the reception of a Prince 
destined to raise Ireland from the position of England’s poor relative to that of 
& prominent figure in the society of nations ! 

The Prince of Ireland should be at the bead of Irish society, taking no part 
in the Government, except on the advice of Ministers. Being a permanent 
institution, the Prince would do away with the fluctuating policy of Lords 
Lieutenant, who change with the Ministry. A descendant of Royalty, he would 
naturally command more respect than a member of the House of Lords, and 
would found a real Court. 

He would hold State functions, and distribute the honours decreed by the 
Sovereign. Dublin would become the centre of a larger society. Young people 
would there first make acquaintance with the world, instead of being forced to go 
to London, where they are visitors, not natives. 

Some idea of the brilliancy to which Dublin might attain may be derived 
from the history of Florence under the Medici, Brussels under the Archdukes, and 
in more modern times the Courts of Weimar, Dresden, Nancy under Stanislas, 
Lucca, and Naples, while to-day Cairo attracts from all parts of the world a crowd 
of pleasure-seekers. 

The Prince of Ireland must also be provided with a suitable country seat 
where to entertain his friends with country pursuits and pastimes, 

To fix the income of the Prince of Ireland is, perhaps, premature, but with 
the certain influx of long-promised English capital, and the sums to be saved by 
the abolition of the Lord-Lieutenancy, a suitable salary on a large scale would be 
easily provided. The establishment of a royal residence would mean the founda- 
tion of a regenerating social influence, giving to Ireland a national existence in 
harmony with her relations to the United Kingdom, and a permanent stimulus to 
the enterprise and industry of the country. 

But the social function of the Lord-Lieutenant embodied in the Prince of 
Treland, a form of independent administration would be required under the control 
of the Imperial Government and Legislature. 

For this purpose there should be a certain separation of administrative 
institutions, and some autonomous adjunct to the Imperial Parliament. 

The country should be provided with a local representative of the Imperial 
Government, in the person of a Secretary of State, entrusted with the manage- 
ment of Irish affairs. He would change with the Imperial Government, the task 
of continuity being left to the Prince of Ireland, as it is in England to the 
Sovereign. Certain departments could be represented in Dublin by the Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretaries, and the Irish administration thus composed would 
reside at Dublin during the Parliamentary recess to inquire into the needs or 
grievances of the Irish people. , 
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To the Secretary of State would be entrusted the special care of the Home 
Office, Treasury, Local Government Board, and Public Works, the departments 
to be represented by the Parliamentary Under-Secretaries being : 

The Foreign Office, 

Colonial Office, 

War Office, 

Admiralty, 

Board of Trade, 

India Office, 

Post Office, 

Education Department, 
while particular attention should be directed to the Board of Agriculture. The 
existing specially Irish functionaries to be retained are : 

The Lord Chancellor, 

The Attorney-General, 

The Solicitor-General. 

The official body thus formed and resident in Dublin would afford the Irish an 
easy method of stating their requirements, and would establish a continuous 
channel of communication with the Imperial Government for the promotion of 
Irish interests, 

An impulse would be given to Ireland in the direction of an autonomy con- 
sistent with the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, while the following pro- 
posal would seem to complete the fabric of that autonomy : 

For purposes of recommending legislation and giving to the Irish people the 
means of an authoritative and compact exposition of their wants and wishes, there 
should be formed an Irish Convocation, combining with popular representation 
the best elements of every class of society. There would thus be constituted, as 
suggested by Lord Salisbury in 1885, ‘a large central authority’ in which ‘the 
wisdom of several parts of the country will correct the folly and mistakes of one.’ 

Subject, of course, to additions and modifications, the Convocation should be 
composed thus : 

(1) The whole of the Irish peerage, with the exception of those peers who, 
under other titles, hold seats in the House of Lords. 

(2) The Irish members of the Imperial Parliament. 

(8) The bishops of both churches. 

(4) The public functionaries above specified, together with certain judges, 
Lord Mayors, and heads of universities. 

(5) The chairmen or other representatives of the new County Councils. 

The Convocation should assemble for a certain period before the meeting of the 
Imperial Parliament, and should be opened by a speech from the Prince of Ireland, 
drawn up by the responsible officers of the Government. 

The Assembly should have for its president alternately the Lord Chancellor, 
who would then, as now, represent the Ministry of the day, and a Speaker in 
receipt of a salary, and chosen from the members of Parliament. 

The duties of this body would be to appoint Committees, having the power of 
Parliamentary Committees for private business in Ireland. 

To discuss general measures for the benefit of Ireland, to be submitted to the 
Imperial Parliament. 

It would have no control of Imperial funds, the amount of irksome private 
business of which it would relieve the Imperial Parliament contributing largely to 
its own fee fund. 

All Irish measures intended by the Imperial Government should be submitted 
to_the Convocation, together with the proposals of private members, The de- 
cisions of the Convocations should be recorded in the form of resolutions or of 
addresses to the Crown, to be laid before the Imperial Parliament at its meeting 
by responsible advisers of the Crown. 
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The proposals may be questioned; but they are certainly a 
contribution to the solution of the problem. I will now proceed to 
suggest a basis for an arrangement in conformity with the views of 
the writer of the pamphlet, but perhaps more in keeping with the 
present conception of parliamentary practice and tradition. 

There appears to be considerable misconception as to the real 
meaning of the principle of Home Rule and its possibilities. 
Opponents represent it as the absolute separation of Ireland from 
England. Hitherto it has only separated the Liberal Party. But 
if we examine the idea without foregone prejudice, there appears to 
be little difficulty in meeting the views of the real Home Rulers 
without running any Imperial risk. 

For the last fifty years or more there have been in existence in 
many countries Nationalist movements of a nature analogous to the 
Home Rule asked for by the Irish. Germany by this spirit of Home 
Rule has been welded into an Empire; Italy by the same process 
has been made a Kingdom. So has Belgium. So has Greece. So 
have Servia and Roumania, while Montenegro and Bulgaria are 
independent principalities. Home Rule was refused to Italy, and 
Austria lost Italy. It was conceded to Hungary, and Austria kept 
Hungary. Thus, where the Nationalist principle has been admitted, 
great political problems have been solved with no injury except to 
interests of a despotic and reactionary character. 

Spain refused to give her colonies autonomy. In the first place, 
she lost the whole of her possessions in South America. More 
recently from the same cause she has lost them in Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines. 

The United States of America might still have been united with 
England had they been made autonomous. We preserve Canada, 
Australia, and all our principal colonies by giving them a free hand 
in their internal administration, and they are glad to remain united 
with the United Kingdom in everything that concerns Imperial 
interests. 

Those opposed to Home Rule in Ireland are apprehensive of 
anti-English movements if Home Rule were conceded. The land- 
lords are afraid as well as the moneyed classes. Similar apprehensions 
were expressed in the Ionian Isles before their annexation to Greece, 
but since that annexation they have been orderly and progressive. 
It may be safely averred that if Home Rule in Ireland had existed, 
the interests of the late Irish Church, and perhaps now of the land- 
lords, would have met with better treatment than at the hands of 
the Imperial Parliament. 

Ireland thus conciliated, there would no longer be an anti- 
English party, but the nation would be divided naturally into Irish 
Conservatives and Liberals, amongst whom the population of Ulster 
would probably have great weight. 
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Home Rule, to be properly understood, should be examined in 
detail and not with asperity. It is generally agreed that the 
institution called the Castle is really a remnant of Home Rule, and 
that the least attractive. Once place the Lord-Lieutenant in a 
proper position by abolishing his political partisanship, and conferring 
his office on a Prince of the Royal House, with the title of Prince of 
Ireland, it would not be long before both England and Ireland would 
rejoice in the change. The Prince would be above party and above 
responsibility ; he would exercise a mitigating social influence, and 
gather round him the best elements of Irish force and genius. 

A Secretary of State for Ireland, generally living there, responsible 
both to the Irish and Imperial Parliaments, and surrounded by 
representatives of the different Imperial departments, would give to 
Ireland and to Dublin a distinct national vitality. 

The Parliament might be composed as follows : 

(1) A House of Commons, containing double the representation 
now given to Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. Two members 
should be elected for each existing or future constituency, the 
member receiving in each electorate the highest number of votes 
being considered as also elected a member of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. The Irish House of Commons and the English House of 
Commons should each meet once in the year, their deliberations 
being restricted to matters concerning their respective native 
countries. During the two or three months previous to the meeting 
of the Imperial Parliament, the Irish House of Commons and the 
English House of Commons, the one sitting in Dublin and the other 
in London, should both in England and Ireland respectively treat 
and discuss matters appertaining purely and solely to England and 
Ireland. 

(2) The Irish House of Lords should sit at the same time as the 
House of Commons and under the same conditions. Irish peers 
should be given seats in the Imperial House of Lords. Bishops 
both of the Protestant and Roman creeds should be added to 
this House in certain numbers. The Lord Chancellor should 
preside over the Upper Chamber, and an elected Speaker over the 
Lower House. In addition to the Secretary of State, the Imperial 
departments should be represented in euch Irish House by the 
Imperial Parliamentary Under-Secretaries. Imperial questions, 
such as the Army and Navy and foreign relations, except as they 
touch local requirements, should be reserved for the Imperial 
Legislature. 

Neither House could carry any measure beyond the second 
reading. When each had accomplished its local work, the Imperial 
Parliament should be summoned; and it would be desirable that 
once in two or three years the whole Imperial Parliament should 
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assemble at Dublin. This would give to Dublin an international 
position. 

The Irish capital, headed by the Prince or by the Sovereign, 
would thus be enabled to entertain the diplomatic representatives 
and English as well as Irish society, and would give to Irish trade 
an impetus now impossible from the vicarious nature of its present 
Court. 

All measures having passed the second reading in the respective 
Parliaments should be discussed in the Imperial Parliament—in 
Committee, on report, and on the third reading. Anything injuri- 
ous to the public welfare of the Empire would thus be checked and 
modified. No doubt Dublin would profit greatly by this change, and 
the Irish would be attracted to their homes in the country to which 
they belong. 

On the occasions when the Parliament assembled in Dublin, it 
should be opened by the Sovereign in person, who would, in Ireland 
as in England, be exempt from all responsibility or political imputa- 
tion. By this means not only the substantial interest and the legiti- 
mate pride, but even the vanity, of the Irish would be satisfied. In a 
word, Ireland, admitted to a prominent share in the British Federa- 
tion and Empire, would become reinvested with an individuality of 
which it considers itself at present deprived. 

It is not pretended by the foregoing remarks to offer a solution 


of the great problem underlying the phrase ‘Home Rule.’ They 
are designed merely to smooth the ground for further controversies, 
by diminishing the exasperation animating the discussion as at 
present carried on. 


H. DrumMMoND WOLFF. 





































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE BOND-HAY TREATY 


A NEW PHASE OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DISPUTE 


Tue Reciprocity Convention concluded last fall between the United 
States and Newfoundland, and known as the Bond-Hay Treaty, is 
now before the American Senate, awaiting ratification. Owing to 
the press of business in the ‘short’ Session of Congress which 
closed on the 4th of March, it could not be acted upon, but the 
‘long’ Session which opens next December will not adjourn until 
the following August, so there will be ample time then to consider 
it. Meanwhile, Canada is leaving no stone unturned to induce the 
Imperial authorities to disallow it, because its passage into law will 
deprive the Dominion of the chief lever which she hopes to use in 
enforcing an adjustment of the several other subjects of contention 
between herself and the Republic, such as the Alaskan Boundary and 
Pelagic Sealing disputes. 

Newfoundland has no part in these problems, but is paramount 
in the kindred issue of the Atlantic Fisheries Question. She stands 
apart from both the United States and Canada in regard to it, and is 
the opening wedge, as it were, which separates them more and more. 
The one which secures her co-operation is practically guaranteed the 
supremacy in these fisheries, and that is why there is such a 
competition between them for her favour. The United States will 
make a reciprocity treaty with Newfoundland because the agreement 
provides for free bait for her own fishermen and renders her independent 
of Canada, her chief rival. Canada opposes such a separate compact 
and aims to force Newfoundland into political union with her, 
thereby obtaining control of her fishery rights, and using them to 
secure from the United States concessions which she could never 
otherwise obtain. 

It is an extraordinary circumstance that the two oldest and most 
vexatious complications with which the latter-day diplomacy of the 
Motherland has been beset, should be centred in the Island of 
Newfoundland, the most ancient colony. One of these entangle- 
ments is the French Shore Question, the other is this Atlantic 
Fisheries Question. Both had their origin in the troublous times of 
the eighteenth century, and the legacy of irritation and international 
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bickerings which they have proved is an eloquent testimony to the 
supineness or ineptitude of the British statesmen of those days, who 
trafficked in the peerless fisheries of Newfoundland with every Power 
that had to be conciliated. 

It is needless here to refer in detail tothe French Shore Question, 
with which the British public are more or less familiar. But this 
American problem, now forcing itself to the forefront, is one the study 
of which cannot but be helpful to Englishmen who would learn the 
basic facts of the difficulties in which the Empire is involved abroad. 
Like the French Shore dispute, it arose from the prosecution of 
the great cod fisheries on the Grand Banks off Newfoundland, 
but in many respects it is much more involved, because it has now 
become interwoven with the commercial, industrial, and politica) 
interests of three countries—the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland. 

Soon after Cabot’s discovery of the Island in 1497, the fame of 
its cod fishery spread through Western Europe, and every nation with 
an Atlantic outlook sent fleets of daring voyagers to the Grand Banks 
to ply that vocation, using the Newfoundland seaboard, only 100 
miles distant, as their base of operations. When England annexed 
it, France secured Cape Breton, and it was to protect her fisheries 
that she incurred such an enormous expenditure in fortifying 
Louisburg, the famous stronghold she created there. The Puritans 
then settled in New England, the Dutch established themselves in 
New Holland (New York), and the Spaniards found a foothold 
farther south. From these colonies, as well as from the mother 
countries, they pursued these fisheries, the boundless wealth of 
which has met all draughts to this very day; and the fishery enter- 
prise was encouraged by each of these nations because it meant the 
training of thousands of seamen to crew their navies. Under such 
conditions friction and strife became inevitable. War or concessions 
alone provided an escape from unceasing quarrels between the 
fisherfolk. It was through these causes that France, by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, in 1713, first secured a lodgment on the coast of 
Newfoundland. But the New England Colonials adopted a different 
course. Infuriated by the constant raids and insidious attacks of 
France on their fishery fleets and seaboard, they seized the opportunity 
of the war of 1742 to organise an expedition against Louisburg, and 
though the enterprise was regarded as a foolhardy one, they accom- 
plished the capture of the fortress, and achieved a success which was 
described as having counterbalanced all the disasters which had fallen 
upon the British arms in Europe. 

Is it surprising that these Colonials, with the example of this 
victory before them, should have in a few years developed that spirit 
of resistance to British rule which culminated in their war of 
Independence? As an evidence of the importance of the fisheries, 
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even then, Lord North, in 1775, introduced a Bill in Parliament to 
prevent the New Englanders from fishing on the Grand Banks, and 
in the war which followed, the fishing fleets, British and American, 
were harried until the whole enterprise had to be temporarily 
abandoned. When the revolting colonies, in 1778, sought recog- 
nition of France, one of the first articles of their treaty of that year 
was a guarantee by the ‘ United States’ of fishing rights for French 
subjects on the Banks of Newfoundland, as stipulated for by France, 
a proof that the lesson of Louisburg had not been forgotten. Simi- 
larly, when the Treaty of Paris, in 1783, closed the American war, 
the United States took care to stipulate for the same fishery privileges 
in and about Newfoundland as the Colonials had previously enjoyed. 
The next year a treaty for a reciprocal and perfect alliance in 
commerce and navigation between Britain and America was nego- 
tiated, and by these two instruments the relations between the two 
countries and their dependencies were governed until the war of 
1812 abrogated all treaties. This time Great Britain, being the 
victor, declared, at the Peace of Ghent, in 1814, that she did not 
intend to renew these fishing privileges to the Americans without an 
equivalent, and the treaty. contained no fisheries article. This pro- 
hibition threw the Americans on their own resources, and they met 
the emergency by a bounty to their fishing craft. In 1815 they 
paid 1,811 dollars, which amount rose to the enormous sum of 
149,000 dollars four years later, a convincing testimony to the 
magnitude of the industry. During these four years the United 
States fishing vessels were rigorously excluded from British waters, 
and there is one case on record of a vessel being warned away when 
sixty miles off the coast of Newfoundland. 

The Treaty of Washington, in 1818, contains the very essence of 
this whole dispute, as we understand it to-day. That treaty was a 
compromise between the extreme views of both parties. The 
Americans, hampered by the limitations upon their fishery privileges 
by the war of 1812, were constantly violating the British laws, while 
the British, in their sweeping construction of their sovereign rights, 
were in danger of precipitating another conflict. Prior to 1818 all 
negotiations concerning the fisheries had been based upon the theory 
that Great Britain had a proprietary interest in the Bank, or deep- 
sea fisheries, as well as in the coast, or inshore fisheries, and all 
questions turned, not upon the latter so much as upon the former, 
because the prosecution of these Bank fisheries was greatly facilitated 
by the use of the Newfoundland coast as a base of operations, and to 
secure outfits and supplies. 

But now this position was abandoned, and Great Britain virtually 
restricted herself to her coast fishery rights, the Grand Banks and 
outer waters being admitted to be free to all nations. The United 
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States, however, advanced a claim to inshore fishing, and the diffi- 
culty was adjusted in this wise : 

The United States fishermen were granted, for all time, a con- 
current right— 

(a) To take fish of every kind on (1) the western section ofthe south 
coast of Newfoundland, (2) the west coast of Newfoundland, (3) the 
Magdalen Islands, and (4) the coast of Labrador. 

(b) To dry and cure fish on any of the unsettled south coast of 
Newfoundland, or Labrador. 

(c) To enter the other parts of the coast of Newfoundland and 
Canada to shelter, effect repairs, purchase wood, and obtain water, 
but for no other purpose whatever. 

(d) In return for these concessions they renounced for ever the 
right to fish within three marine miles of the coast of British North 
America, not included in the above, and they agreed to be subject to 
such restrictions as might be necessary to prevent their abusing the 
privileges hereby reserved to them. 

The effect of this treaty was that the Americans surrendered the 
inshore fisheries, except on certain coasts, and secured the deep sea 
fisheries. It might be supposed that this would have put an end to 
all friction, and promoted amity and good will between the subjects 
of the two nations. But it did not. Within a year or two arose the 
famous ‘headland’ dispute, an offshoot of the ‘three miles limit.’ 
The question was this: Should the line—three marine miles off— 
follow the sinuosities of the coast and be drawn across the mouths of 
bays where they are six miles wide, or should it be drawn from 
headland to headland, barring out foreigners from all enclosed 
‘territorial’ waters, large or small? The British authorities, in 
Canada and Newfoundland, adopted the ‘headland’ doctrine, and 
excluded the Americans from even the Bay of Fundy, in Nova 
Scotia, Baie des Chaleurs, in Quebec, and Fortune Bay in Newfound- 
land. Many difficulties and conflicts ensued, American vessels were 
seized almost every year, and many of them were confiscated for 
flagrant violations. 

In 1839 the United States appointed a Commissioner, Lieutenant 
Payne, to visit the fishing area and report upon the questions in dis- 
pute. The American Government had all this time continued its 
fishing bounties, and the previous year, 1838, they had risen to 
314,000 dollars—a figure never subsequently attained. President 
Van Buren, feeling that the returns were inadequate for the outlay, 
ordered the inquiry as above, which resulted in a report that the 
difficulties arose over the construction of the word ‘bay’ in the 
Treaty of 1818, and the ‘shelter, wood, and water’ privileges. In 
1845 the British Government relaxed the prohibition against the 
Americans entering the Bay of Fundy, owing to the proximity of 
their own Maine coast, and in 1851 Daniel Webster, then the 
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Secretary of State, in a despatch on the subject, admitted that 
the b._ zh attitude was very generous, and that the American 
fishermen frequently violated both the letter and the spirit of the 
Treaty of 1818. 

These mutual concessions paved the way for the Elgin-Marcy 
reciprocity treaty of 1854. This arrangement granted the United 
States fishermen unrestricted access to British North American 
waters and shores to catch and cure fish, while the United States 
waters and shores north of latitude 36° were thrown open to British 
fishermen on the same terms. The American fishermen thus 
obtained the right to purchase bait and other supplies ; to land and 
tranship fish ; to use the bays and harbours; to prepare, clean, pack, 
and dry fish, and to enjoy sundry commercial privileges. It being 
admitted that these concessions were of greater,value than those the 
British subjects could enjoy in American waters, the United States 
granted free entry to its markets for many of the products of the 
British North American colonies. This treaty worked very advan- 
tageously to both parties, but the United States abrogated it in 
1866, at the expiry of the twelve years for which it was originally 
negotiated. 

It had effectually disposed of all pending difficulties, allayed 
friction between the two countries, and promoted a marked improve- 
ment in their trade, and its abrogation revived all the unwelcome 
drawbacks to national comity. The situation was soon embittered 
by a renewal of the conflicts of the previous non-reciprocity period, 
and within five years a new treaty had to be negotiated, in 1871. 
This dealt with several features of commerce and navigation as 
well as the fisheries issue, but it is with the latter only that we are 
now concerned. The fisheries clauses revived those of the 1854 treaty, 
and the Americans offered free entry to United States markets for 
coal, salt, fish, and lumber, for a period of twelve years from the Ist 
of July, 1874, in return for access to the British North American 
markets. This offer was rejected, and then the United States agreed 
to an arbitration, to be held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1877, to fix 
the sum, if any, which the United States should pay for the use of 
these fisheries during the period in question. This arbitration tri- 
bunal awarded the sum of 5,500,000 dollars, of which Canada received 
4,500,000 dollars, and Newfoundland 1,000,000 dollars—a ridiculously 
unfair division, but carried out because then, as now, Newfoundland’s 
real standing in the case was not appreciated. 

The fishery clauses of this treaty were abrogated by the United 
States in 1886, on the expiry of the twelve-year period, and im- 
mediately the old-time troubles were renewed again. The seizure of 
American vessels threatened serious international difficulties, and 
propositions for yet another treaty were being exchanged by the 
two nations. Newfoundland, now awakened to a realisation of her 
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own peculiar advantages asa baiting and outfitting centre, opened 
negotiations for a separate fisheries arrangement with the United 
States, in 1877, when Ambassador Phelps intimated to Sir Ambrose 
Shea, then Newfoundland’s delegate in London, that his government 
would cordially accept and act on the proposal. But the Imperial 
Cabinet declined to sanction the project for an independent compact 
by Newfoundland then, as plans were maturing for a reciprocity 
treaty including Canada as well. 

This instrument, known as the Chamberlain-Bayard Treaty, was 
negotiated at Washington in 1888. Like its two predecessors, it 
provided for fisheries reciprocity between the United States on the 
one hand, and Canada and Newfoundland on the other, but it was 
for no stipulated period, going into effect automatically on the United 
States removing the duty from fish and fish-oils, and being nullified 
on her reviving these duties. It also permitted United States 
fishing vessels entering for shelter or repairs, to unload, reload, 
tranship, or sell their cargoes, and to replenish their outfits. It 
further provided for the appointment of a mixed commission to 
delimit the coastline as to which the United States by the Treaty of 
1818 renounced its fishing rights. The details agreed upon were 
such as to exclude the Americans from all bays ten miles wide at 
their mouth, and from certain specified ones fifteen to twenty miles 
wide. 

The United States Senate of the day being Republican, and hostile 
to President Cleveland, rejected this treaty ; but the plenipotentiaries, 
to prevent the prospect of friction while the treaty was under dis- 
cussion, had arranged a modus vivendi, whereby the United States 
fishing vessels could, for two years, enter Canadian and Newfound- 
land waters, and by payment of an annual licence fee of 14 dollar 
per ton, purchase bait, ice, seines, lines, and all other supplies and 
outfits, tranship their catch and hire crews. This temporary 
arrangement, it may be explained here, still continues in effect, 
being renewed from year to year for the past fifteen seasons in the 
hope that some opportunity will arise, through the negotiations 
with one party or the other, for the framing of another treaty which 
will meet with a more favourable reception at the hands of the 
Senate. 

The rejection of this Treaty of 1888, avowedly on the ground 
that it granted too large concessions to Canada, caused Newfoundland 
to revive her request for permission to negotiate a separate arrangement 
covering the fisheries question, and in 1890 the Imperial Government 
authorised Mr. (now Right Hon. Sir) Robert Bond, Colonial Secre- 
tary of Newfoundland, to visit Washington for such purpose. He 
succeeded in concluding with the late Mr. Blaine the draft instru- 
ment which has since become historic as the Bond-Blaine Convention. 
It was on the basis of permitting American fishing vessels to enter 
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Newfoundland ports on the same terms as the local fishermen, in 
return for the United States granting free entry to her markets of 
Newfoundland fishery products. It also fixed certain rates of duties 
on American foodstuffs and other commodities, but its purpose was 
aptly epitomised as ‘free bait for free fish. When it was almost 
completed, Canada protested against its being sanctioned by the 
Imperial Government, and set forth very exhaustive reasons there- 
for. It was represented as being a violation of the traditional 
understanding that the British North American fisheries were to 
be regarded as a unit and administered and utilised for the financial 
and diplomatic advantage of Canada and Newfoundland. It was 
characterised as a departure from the sound policy of making 
common ceuse against a common enemy, and the point was urged 
that Canada shonld be given an opportunity to secure the same 
advantages before it became law. Newfoundland’s answer was that 
there was no violation of established practice, inasmuch as there was 
no injury to Canada’s rights. Canadian fishermen now enter New- 
foundland waters on the same terms as the residents, and the con- 
cession to the Americans merely relieved them of the obligation of 
paying a licence fee, and placed them on an equality with the 
Canadian and local fishermen. Moreover, the fact of Newfoundland 
securing such a treaty would not in any way prevent Canada en- 
deavouring to obtain the same, and possibiy succeeding, while on the 
other hand it was hardly fair that Newfoundland should be deprived 
of the benefits of such an arrangement because Canada could not 
obtain them. 

After careful consideration the Imperial Government decided 
that it must recognise the force of Canada’s protest, and withhold its 
approval of the convention until, at any rate, Canada should have 
had a fair chance to effect a similar compact. Naturally the New- 
foundland Government was greatly displeased, and, with her existence 
held to be depending, in a great measure, on her success in securing 
this arrangement, she felt that an unfriendly act had been done 
against her by Canada. She was then in the very throes of the 
struggle with France, enforcing a Bait Act against these Gallic 
rivals, and striving to rescue her one industry, the fisheries, from the 
stagnation into which it had fallen through the bounty-fed com- 
petition of the French on the one hand, and the closing of the 
American markets on the other. Recrimination and bitterness 
developed bad feeling on both sides, which rapidly grew into a 
regular trade and fisheries war between the two colonies. New- 
foundland refused bait to the Canadians or forced them to pay @ 
licence fee. Canada retaliated by levying-a duty on Newfoundland 
fish and oils entering her ports. This hurt Newfoundland very little, 
her export to Canada being but trifling, whereas Newfoundland, 
importing large quantities of foodstuffs and farm produce from 
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Canada, retorted with a prohibitive duty on these, and diverted all 
the trade to the United States. A most deplorable state of things 
prevailed, and it required Lord Knutsford’s personal intervention to 
bring about a return to friendly relations. 

This he did, notifying Canada that her opposition to the Bond- 
Blaine Convention could not be maintained indefinitely. In a 
despatch to the Governor-General at Ottawa, on the 11th of February 
1892, he says: 

Your ministers will not fail to observe that the main ground assigned by the 
Government of Newfoundland for the refusal of bait licences to Canadians is the 
opposition of your ministers to the signature of that convention, the conclusion of 
which Her Majesty’s Government have postponed in consequence of that opposition. 

While, however, Her Majesty’s Government have, in view of the negotiations 
about to be commenced at Washington, informed the Newfoundland Government 
that the conclusion of the convention must be again deferred, they feel that in 
justice to that colony they cannot postpone the ratification indefinitely, and should 
your ministers not succeed in obtaining a satisfactory arrangement with the United 
States, the attitude of Her Majesty’s Government, in regard to the signature of 
the convention, will have to be reconsidered. 

In the meantime, in view of the deplorable results accruing both to the 
Dominion and Newfoundland from the relations at present subsisting, I would 
venture to urge strongly upon your ministers to consider, whether by personal 
communication with the Government of Newfoundland and a mutual agreement 
not to further discuss past controversies, some amicable arrangement cannot be 
made. 

Apart from the material loss to both colonies, involved in the obstacles which 
have been placed in the way of their commercial intercourse and development, a 
prolongation of the present strained relations cannot fail to produce an estrange- 
ment of feeling between the people of the two colonies, which may seriously 
endanger the friendly relations which should exist between the different possessions 
of the crown, a result which I am confident your ministers would deplore no less 
than Her Majesty’s Governmeut. 

I will cnly add that if representatives of the Dominion and Newfoundland 
were to meet in this country armed with full powers to come to a conclusion on 
the points at issue, I should gladly welcome their arrival and give my good offices 
with the object of devising some settlement which might be accepted as satisfactory 
by both parties. 


The negotiations he refers to were those which the Canadian 
Cabinet opened with Washington in 1892 ; but they came to nothing. 
Another attempt was made in 1894, but was equally fruitless. After 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier attained power in 1895, a third trial was had, 
and in 1898 the Joint High Commission was formed and met at 
Quebec. Newfoundland, which had not been recognised at all in 
framing the treaty of 1871, and only unofficially by an ‘agent’ in 
that of 1888, was now admitted to be a factor of sufficient import- 
ance to be represented by a Commissioner; and Sir James Winter, 
then Premier of the Colony, was chosen. It is unnecessary to refer 
to the failure of that tribunal to adjust the twelve distinct disputes— 
ranging from the Banks of Newfoundland to the seal rookeries of 
Behring Sea and from the St. Lawrence canals tothe Yukon goldfields— 
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which were submitted to it. Canada had had her chance, and, as 
Lord Knutsford observes above, ‘ the attitude of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had to be reconsidered.’ 

During the progress of the Boer war, Newfoundland did not press 
for the fulfilment of that promise, but in the summer of 1902, when in 
London for the Coronation, Premier Bond secured the sanction of 
Mr. Chamberlain to reopen the Washington negotiations, and he 
promptly concluded with Secretary Hay another convention to take 
the place of that of 1890. It is no less a tributeto Sir Robert 
Bond’s personal abilities than an attestation of the merits of his case, 
that he should have accomplished this after such a lapse of time and 
in the face of so many changes in diplomacy and administration at 
the American capital. The United States authorities have always 
shown a disposition to treat with Newfoundland and are evidently 
satisfied that she has something substantial to offer them which 
Canada has not, and which, therefore, makes it impossible for the 
Dominion to obtain a hearing. 

The key to the whole situation is bait and a base for the pro- 
secution of the fisheries on the Grand Banks. These banks are 100 
miles from the Newfoundland coast, 500 miles from the Canadian, 
and 1,000 miles from the American. Obviously, then, the ideal 
location from which to pursue the Bank fishery is the south-east 
coast of Newfoundland, which fronts on these submarine ledges. 
That is why the rights which the Americans possess over the western 
seaboard of Newfoundland are valueless to them nowadays, for that 
coast is too remote from the Banks. But not alone does Newfound- 
land afford a base for these fisheries. It provides the bait also. This 
consists of small fishes—herring, caplin and squid—found in the 
littoral waters and used to sheathe the hooks with which the deep- 
sea fishes—cod, haddock, halibut and mackerel—aretaken. The bait 
fishes are netted by the coast folk and sold to the Bank fishermen, 
who pack them in‘compartments in their vessels, well covered with 
ice, so that*they will remain fit to use for three or four weeks. 
Successful fishing on the Banks is impossible without bait, and the 
chief home of these small fishes is the Newfoundland seaboard. 
During the season there are always scores of vessels—American, 
Canadian, and local—in our harbours procuring this indispensable 
adjanct, and many thousands of dollars are earned by the coast folk 
in supplying them with stocks. Until 1888 the French, who make 
St. Pierre-Miquelon their, headquarters, were permitted to obtain 
bait in our waters; but as their fishery was subsidised by bounties 
equalling 70 per cent. of the value of their catch, and they could 
thus undersell us in the markets of Europe, we had in self-defence 
to exclude them by our Bait Act, and now their fishery is not nearly 
so valuable. The United States commercial agent (vice-consul) at 
St. Pierre, in his report for the year 1901, says on this point: 
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‘Another blow to the trade of St. Pierre, and one which affected the 
fisheries as well, was the passage of the now famous “ Bait Bill” by the 
legislature of Newfoundland. The bait business of St. Pierre was 
once very valuable, and since the passage of this Act the fishing 
business has been seriously hampered.’ 

The Americans, as already explained, obtain bait by paying a 
licence fee of 14 dollar per ship ton. One cause of their readiness 
to make terms with us is the fear that otherwise we will enforce our 
Bait Act against them too, and cripple their fisheries equally. Last 
year all their, banking vessels obtained stores of bait in our harbours, 
besides which there were carried to New England during the winter 
and spring 200,000 barrels of herring, much of which was for use as 
bait by other sections of their fishing fleet. A strict enforcement 
of our fishery laws against the American trawlers would leave them 
helpless; and they know it. Hence there is nothing like the 
opposition in New England to a reciprocity treaty with Newfound- 
land that there would be to one with Canada. The ‘ Yankees’ 
admit that Newfoundland is a competitor with whom they can carry 
on their favourite game of a ‘swap,’ with an assurance of obtaining 
some adequate return for what they give, but they regard Canada as 
being desirous of getting all, and giving nothing in return. 

Canada has no adequate bait supply. Her vessels procure this 
essential in Newfoundland also, because of the greater abundance and 
cheapness of bait there, as well as the proximity of that seaboard. 
Only since Newfoundland enacted the bait law and provided ma- 
chinery for licensing and regulating this traflic, has its full value to 
the colony been disclosed. The result has been disastrous to 
Canada’s pretensions to be considered as the chief factor in this 
fisheries dispute, because the Americans are familiar with the 
statistics of the business, and when Canada approaches them with 
proposals for fishery reciprocity, they meet her with the unanswer- 
able contention that the baiting and inshore privileges they want 
are possessed by Newfoundland, and not by the Dominion. 

sriefly, the American position is this : 

We are willing to concede to Newfoundland free entry for her fish to our 
markets, because she can give us free bait, which we need for our own fishing 
ventures. Moreover, Newfoundland is an island, separated from us by one thousand 
miles of ocean, with unfrequent communication, and her farther shores fully a week’s 
run from ours. Therefore, as she ships to Europe most of the fish caught on her 
north coast and on Labrador, only portions of her annual catch will be available 
for competition with ours, and we can meet this competition by extending our 
own markets. But with Canada the case is altogether different. She cannot give 
us bait, and yet she prays us to grant her free entry for her fish. She hasnothing 
to offer us in exchange, and no status in the negotiations, except such as she 
acquires from the fact that she has an interest, as a sister colony, in the bait 
fisheries of Newfoundland. But, if we can obtain from Newfoundland alone the 
concessions we need, in return for a grant of free markets to her, why should we 
be expected to give similar concessions to Canada also for only the same privilege ? 
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The British North American seaboard is 5,290 miles in extent, Newfoundland 
owning 2,100 miles of it. All of this area is settled by fisherfolk. Special baitis 
not so requisite for coast fishing as for deep-sea work, and the total catch of the 
Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, and 
Quebec—is valued at about 10,000,000 dollars annually. Nearly every part of 
these provincial coasts is within daily railroad or steamship communication with 
New England, and reciprocity with Canada would mean the flooding of our 
markets with Canadian fish, which would undersell ours, because their industry 
is conducted on a cheaper basis. The value of our own New England fisheries— 
inshore and deep sea—is only 10,000,000 dollars a year, so the admission of 
Canada’s catch would simply double the quantity to be disposed of, and thereby 
ruin our domestic industry. Under existing conditions we have to impose an 
import duty of ? per cent. a pound on all foreign fish, to enable our own fishermen 
to compete with the cheaper caught product of Canada and Newfoundland, and 
while we can probably successfully withstand the competition of 2,000,000 dollars 
worth of Newfoundland fish, which would be about the utmost she could send us 
under a free-trade arrangement, and in return for which we would get bait, it would 
be utterly impossible for us to attempt to maintain our own fishing enterprise 
against the incoming of 10,000,000 dollars worth of Canadian fish every year. 


Canada is unable to meet this presentation of facts, because the 
logic thereof is too strong ; but she puts forward the argument that 
her fishery privileges are of some value, and that, furthermore, free 
trade in fish should be granted by the United States in the interest 
of the 80,000,000 of people of the Republic who are now compelled 
to pay an exorbitant price for fish food in order to maintain a monopoly 
of this business in New England. The British Isles, with a popula- 
tion of 40,000,000, consume fish to the value of 50,000,000 dollars 
annually. The United States, with twice the population, consumes 
only 40,000,000 dollars worth, including therein the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coast fisheries, the lake and river fisheries, and the southern 
oyster fisheries. The consequence is that the great mass of the 
American people is deprived of a cheap and nutritious article of diet. 
Herring, for instance, which sell in England for a halfpenny each, 
cost five cents (24d.) in the United States, and cod is almost as 
dear as beef. These arguments are effective enough from the view- 
point of the political reformer, but in the United States the doctrine of 
absolute free trade has not much political force, and the rejoinder 
of the American statesmen to Canada’s plea is that they are not 
prepared to impoverish their own deep-sea, inshore, lake and river 
fishermen, to enrich those of the Dominion. 

Newfoundland’s position is that she is an independent, autono- 
mous colony. She possesses advantages which the United States 
wishes to enjoy, and she is prepared to trade in them with that 
country. She has nothing to gain by allying herself with Canada 
in this matter, because Canada is unable to absorb its own annual 
fish production, and therefore Newfoundland would worsen her 
circumstances, rather than better them, by pooling her interests 
with those of the Dominion. 
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Suck is the actual status of this Atlantic fisheries dispute at the 
present moment, setting out the respective relations of the several 
parties thereto. But the question has a diplomatic aspect also, 
regarding the foregoing as its industrial phase. Where it enters 
the sphere of diplomacy and intrigue is as follows : 

Canada is desirous of including Newfoundland in the Dominion. 
But this colony is opposed to union, holding that it would not serve 
her fishery interests. Canada’s eagerness to bring about the federa- 
tion is due to the fact that upon merging Newfoundland in the 
confederation the fisheries would pass under the control of the 
Dominion Cabinet at Ottawa. There would no longer be any 
division of authority as between the two; Newfoundland’s special 
identity would be extinguished, andithe fisheries would be adminis- 
tered as a whole and with one definite policy. The securing of this 
advantage would enable Canada to close the whole of the territorial 
waters of British North America, with all the fishery rights and 
privileges appurtenant thereto, against United States’ subjects, and 
thereby jeopardise the very existence of the New England fishery 
enterprise. This would provoke a furious outcry from Maine and 
Massachusetts, in the prosperity of which States the fishery plays a 
prominent part, and also from the United States Navy Department, 
which relies in a great measure on the New England ports for sailors 
to man the warships. Consequently Canada would be able to obtain 
excellent terms if she would then agree to reopen these waters to the 
American trawlers. 

The concession might be general fisheries reciprocity, or perhaps 
an abatement of American contentions as regards the Alaskan 
Boundary. At any rate, the leverage would be most important for 
Canada, and therefore she will leave nothing undone to prevent the 
Bond-Hay convention from being ratified. As Canada views it, 
there is no doubt much to commend this policy, but Newfoundland, 
which is to be the victim of the scheme, cannot be blamed if she 
resents it as unfair to her. Sacrificed on the one side to promote 
Imperial interests with France, she sees no reason why she should 
be sacrificed on the other side to enable Canada to checkmate the 
United States. In this crisis Newfoundland awaits the outcome of 
the Alaskan Boundary Arbitration now in progress in London, which 
must have an important bearing upon Anglo-American relations 
generally, and those between the United States and Canada in 
particular. Should the Bond-Hay Treaty be ratified when next 
Congress meets, the oldest Colony looks for the Imperial Government 
to fulfil the promise made by Lord Knutsford eleven years ago. 


P. T. McGratH, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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CONQUEST BY BANK AND RAILWAYS 


WITH EXAMPLES FROM RUSSIA IN MANCHURIA 


THE well-known phrase of the famous American leader ‘ War is 
hell’ must nowadays be qualified by the intensely appalling 
adjectives of ‘ profitless’ and ‘ineffectual.’ The recent war in South 
Africa has demonstrated, not only to what ruinous and colossal 
figures the bill of expenses can run, but that, as a means of 
acquiring or forcing one’s interests in new territory, it is, at this 
stage of civilisation, out of date and unsatisfactory. All the 
expenditures of a so-called successful war produce nothing but the 
necessity and obligation of undertaking still greater expenses to 
make the first step of the march of progress possible in a reduced 
and devastated country. So that, notwithstanding what a nation 
may pay for the carrying-out of a successful war, the millions spent 
in this way count for nothing, or less than nothing, as a profitable 
investment. The truth must be admitted that the time has passed 
when it was worth while going to war to acquire territory, whether 
from savages or weaker nations. The costly war produces countless 
and bleeding sores in the conquered peoples ; sores requiring a thick 
coating of gilt before any hope may be obtained of establishing the 
foundations there among them for any progress or mutual benefit. 

If, then, war is out of date for the purpose of conquest, what is 
there to replace it ? 

In Egypt, England has unconsciously touched upon a great 
principle of conquest by absorption, slow, but as permanent in its 
effects and as unchangeable as the Fates. In Egypt, England has 
gained control of the Nile and the finances, and she has become so 
intermingled with the government that the destinies of the two 
countries are now inextricably intertwined. The acquisition of the 
Soudan has reduced the question of Egypt to a secondary place, 
since the control of the Upper Nile carries with it the power of life 
and death over the Delta. 

But it is to Russia one must look for the conscious and intelli- 
gent and consecutive development of this principle as applied to the 
gaining or acquiring of new possessions. From the very earliest 
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days the Russians have realised that commerce and finance were 
the easiest and most sure methods of absorbing new territory. They 
saw clearly that it was infinitely better to divert the stream of 
everyday life little by little toward a new channel without in any 
way checking its force, than to boldly throw across it a dam of 
war, diverting and scattering all its forces without having any new 
channel for it to follow. 

The whole story of the acquisition of Siberia is a wonderful 
testimony to this idea, although it must be confessed that in its 
earlier stages its execution was crude and lacking in that subtlety 
that has characterised their later efforts. Undoubtedly there has 
never been so great a tract of country acquired by a nation with so 
little bloodshed. This is admitted even by the bitterest opponents 
of the Russian advance towards the Pacific. Bloodshed has occurred, 
but that it has done so has been a detail in the carrying-out of the 
idea: it was no part of the original plan. Generally it arose from 
the necessity of protecting traders in the new territories. Of course, 
in the more southern regions of Central Asia, where Russia came 
into contact with warlike races, conflicts naturally occurred more 
frequently, and on a greater scale. But even here the policy was, 
in the words of General Skobeleff,:‘to strike hard, and keep on 
hitting till resistance is completely over, then at once to form ranks, 
cease slaughter, and be kind and humane to the prostrate enemy.” 
Another great advantage which Russia possessed was the faculty of 
suiting her diplomacy and methods to the methods of the people 
with whom she had to deal. If it was possible to obtain the desired 
and necessary treaties from a country by conducting the negotiations 
along the lines customary in that country, Russia was never one to 
insist upon the red tape of St. Petersburg. And so there was never 
a feeling of a great and impossible breach between the conquerors 
and the conquered, such as one finds in India or Africa. 

From the time when Yermak first entered into Siberia to dis- 
cover new fields for the exercise of his powers, to the present time, 
Russia’s progress in Asia has never ceased. To-day she can look at 
the 4,833,500 square miles of Siberia, and reflect upon the sound- 
ness of her policy, and the excellent method in which it has been 
carried out. To quote from a writer who is not at all a Russophil— 
Mr, Alexis Krausse—in his book Russia in Asia : 

The doings of Yermak and of Chabaroff in Siberia aimed rather at the 
obtaining of fresh markets for Russian produce than at the increase of Muscovite 
dominion ; and the subsequent invasion of Central Asia was brought about not by 
any political designs on the part of Russia, but by the necessity of teaching » 


lesson to the Kirghiz marauders who made the limits of the Orenberg steppe 
unsafe to the caravans which traversed it in the direction of Khiva. 


Interesting as has been Russia’s work in Siberia, she had there 
no competition to fear from other nations, and was, therefore, able 
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to choose her own time for her operations, without dread of outside 
complications. 

It is, therefore, of more value to study closely Russia’s present- 
day system of annexation, and to see in what manner it has been 
brought up to date and improved to meet the competition of foreign 
nations. This field of her operations lies, of course, in Northern 
China. The first noteworthy difference of system we see is that 
whereas in its earlier stages Russia was content to allow separate 
persons or bodies to control her commercial policy in Manchuria, it 
has been deemed necessary now to consolidate the various interests 
into a strong and serviceable weapon, ever ready to the hand of the 
Government. This weapon of consolidated power is the Russo- 
Chinese Bank—a joint-stock corporation supported by Russian and 
Chinese capital. It is this bank that is gaining for Russia the rich 
province of Manchuria, the ‘Garden of China,’ and gaining it so 
completely that even if Russia withdraws politically from the terri- 
tory, the Russianising influence will still go on. 

In the Rausso-Chinese Bank the Russian Government possesses a 
means of doing everything that is impossible for it to do as a 
Government. It is the Mr. Hyde to Russia’s Dr. Jekyll; no other 
description will give so good an idea of the situation. That the 
Bank, though outwardly a private business, is absolutely under the 
control of the Minister of Finance, is evident from a perusal of the 
articles of association. 

While every care was taken to preserve the idea that the Bank 
was as much Chinese as Russian, every care was also taken to pre- 
vent this being so in reality. Except for the name, the flying 
together of the two flags on Bank property, and its appearance as a 
Chinese authority in financial matters, the Bank is entirely and 
wholly Russian. 

Once this mighty organisation was established and in working 
order, it obtained the concession to construct the railway through 
Manchuria, the district assigned to Russia by the secret Cassini 
Treaty of 1897. 

For the construction of this road, the Bank formed the ‘ Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company ’—again observe the skill with which the 
name has been chosen, suggesting that everything is Chinese, 
nothing Russian. This company has a capital of 5,000,000 roubles 
(500,000/.), the greater part controlled by the Bank. The funds 
for the actual construction were raised by bonds, guaranteed by the 
Russian Government, which doubtless held a large number of them. 
While this is ostensibly a plain business transaction, proof is not 
lacking that the railway has been built by the Government, acting 
through the diplomatic screen of the Bank. In M. de Witte’s 
financial report for 1900 there appears the following significant item : 
“85,000,000 roubles for loans to private railways, on security of 
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bonds guaranteed by the Government.’ Besides this, in the Budget 

estimates for the same year appears a sum of 82,000,000 roubles for 

the same purpose. 

The following points from the published railway construction 
agreement will show how close is the connection of the Russian 
Government with the undertaking : 

The bonds of the railway company shall be issued as required, and only with 
the special sanction of the Russian Minister of Finance. The face value and real 
price of each issue of bonds, and all the conditions of the issue, shall be directed by 
the Russian Minister of Finance. 

The payment of interest on and amortisation of the bonds of the Manchurian 

tailway shall be guaranteed by the Russian Government when issued. 

The railway company must secure advances upon these bonds through the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, and not otherwise; but the Government may itself directly, 
if it choose, take up the bond issue as a Government investment or upon loan, 
advancing upon the bonds the ready money needed by the company from time to 
time. 

Money received by the company for these bonds, no matter whether it is 
received through the agency of the Russo-Chinese Bank or directly from the 
Government, or in any other manner, must be kept at such places as are 
designated by the Russian Minister of Finance, and absolutely under his super- 
vision and control. 

The ready money thus realised may be expended by the company in payment 
of various items of construction and on interest on bonds as the same come due. 


Other points of interest in the agreement as published, deal with 
the exemptions from taxation according to the regular tariff of goods 
brought into China by this railway, and with the extension of the 
Russian postal service over the Manchuria system, whereby the 
Russian letter and parcel post shall be carried by the railway free of 
charge. All these items would seem to prove beyond a doubt that, 
save for diplomatic purposes, the railway is a Russian line—one of 
the arms of that silent octopus, Russian conquest.: 

The Chinese Eastern Railway is to Manchuria what the Nile is to 
Egypt; the Russians have, in fact, constructed through this valuable 
Chinese province a Nile of steel, capable of being extended in any 
direction desired. In this respect the petrified Nile has a distinct 
advantage over its watery prototype. And so subtly and carefully 
have the Russian authorities moved in stretching out this forerunner 
of an enforced civilisation, so perfectly have they understood that a 
Chinaman who is allowed to ‘ save his face’ will accept subjugation 
when he would not take it —at least quietly—were he forced to open 
confession of his defeat, so graciously have they paid market value 
for the land occupied by the railway, that this steel girdle has been put 
around their world without a murmur. In nothing is this shown 
more clearly than in the original railway convention, wherein it was 
expressly stated that the line should avoid as much as possible 
graveyards and the great towns. This has been done, the only 
result naturally being that now the towns are either growing out 
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toward the railway station or else a new town likely to eclipse the 
old town in importance is springing up at the station itself. Another 
act of wisdom on the part of Russia has been her readiness to pay 
good wages for Chinese labour. As much of the labour is arranged 
for through Chinese contractors, it is probable that the Chinese 
workmen do not receive the full amount paid per head by the 
Russians, but they are able at any rate to earn more money per day 
than formerly. Many of the Russian engineers are on the most 
friendly and sympathetic terms with the Chinese of their districts. 
This also does not fail of its effect. In this connection a quotation 
may be made from the Novi-Krai, a Port Arthur newspaper : 

It should be noted with a feeling of considerable satisfaction that, in peacefully 
strengthening Russian influence in Manchuria, the successes achieved have 
exceeded all our expectations. Take the language question. Not more than 
three years ago a Russian could not move a step without an interpreter, whereas 


now the latter is perhaps required in the more remote regions only which are at 
a considerable distance from the railway. 


Which is a striking demonstration in favour of conquest by bank and 
railway. 

The concession to the Chinese Eastern Railway Company re- 
sembles the articles of association of a modern newspaper—wherein 
all manner of privileges are included that may never be used—all 
mining rights, carrying rights, &c., &c., are all set forth. But 
perhaps the most important of all the powers granted to the railway 
is that contained in the article giving to Russia full right to safe- 
guard the railway with any number of troops, there being no limit 
specified as to their numbers: 

The preservation of order and decorum on the lands assigned to the railway 
and its appurtenances shall be confided to police agents appointed by the 
company. 

To meet with the letter of this clause, the Russian troops when 
employed on the railway are given distinctive badges and known as 
railway guards, They receive better pay; otherwise there is no 
difference discernible between the railway guard and the regular 
army. 

Writing in 1901, I pointed out what is only now seeming to be 
realised—that the effect of the line upon the ordinary life of the 
people is enormous. Raised as it is on high embankments above the 
muddy, water-covered plains of the southern provinces, it has 
become the high road north and south, and a large percentage of 
foot travellers now walk along the railway track instead of attempting 
the often impassable roads. In the northern provinces, as I can testify 
from personal observation, the embankments save enormous stretches 
of country from inundation at the time of floods. When the Nonne 
River near Tsi-Tsi-Khar was in flood some forty miles wide, the 
country on one side of the railway line was almost dry, while on the 
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other side there was some twenty feet of water banked up and held 
back. These also may be small things, but they are not without 
their effect. 

The railway and all its belongings are protected by the Russian 
and Chinese flags together ; thus the Chinese have less desire to destroy 
property which ostensibly belongs to their own Government and over 
which floats the protecting Yellow Dragon banner of China. Also 
seeing the two flags so constantly together helps to impress the idea— 
upon the ignorant peasants at any rate—that the Russians and 
the Chinese are practically one and the same power. Even in the 
towns occupied by Russian troops it is customary on the central 
tower of the town to have the two flags flying together, although in 
the streets themselves few but Russian flags are seen. 

That Russia has always been keenly alive to the value of 
railways in acquiring territory may be seen in the skilful drawing-up 
of the Railway Convention with China, and again also in the Russian 
action with regard to the Chinese Northern Railway. In a despatch 
from Sir Claude Macdonald, of the 19th of October 1897, are found 
the following paragraphs relating to the Russian opposition to 
Mr. Kinder’s appointment to construct the Northern line: 


M. Paviloff said that he had no personal feelings against Mr. Kinder; indeed, 
thought him an exceedingly capable man. The reasons for the somewhat strong 
representations which he had made to the Tsung-li Yamen against Mr. Kinder’s 
employment on the Northern Extension line were as follows : 

Some months ago, shortly after the return of Li Hung Chang from his mission 
to St. Petersburg, the Chinese Government had informed the Russian Minister 
that they had no intention of continuing the Northern line ; but if at any time 
they did continue it, owing to the particularly friendly relations existing between 
the Russian and Chinese Governments, they would in the first instance address 
themselves to Russian engineers and employ, if necessary, Russian capital. It 
was therefore with considerable surprise and some alarm that he had heard that 
the construction of the Northern line was to be actively carried out under the 
superintendence of an English engineer and with English capital; it was this 
breach of faith on the part of the Chinese Government that had made him make 
his representations to the Tsung-li Yamen stronger than he otherwise would have 
done; he had told the Tsung-li Yamen that it would be more correct to entrust 
railway lines which approached the Russian frontier to Russian engineers, and 
added that he would consider it improper to entrust any lines which approached 
the Burmese frontier to Russians. M. Pavloff said that there was no wish to get 
rid of Mr. Kinder because he was an Englishman, but because he was not a 
Russian; for he must tell me frankly that the Russian Government intended that 
the provinces of China bordering on the Russian frontier must not come under the 
influence of any nation except Russia. M. Pavloff said it was not his desire or 
that of his Government that Mr. Kinder should be retired; on the contrary, they 
would be glad to see him promoted, but to some other line. However, he hoped 
that some arrangement might be arrived at which would satisfy all parties, and 
he had suggested to the Chinese Government that the line might be commenced 
at the northern end under the superintendence of Russian engineers, and meet 
somewhere midway. 
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In addition to M. Pavloff’s opinions may be taken those expressed 
by the late M. Basily in St. Petersburg to Mr. Goschen. In a 
despatch dated the 28th of December 1897, the latter states : 


M. Basily answered that naturally the Russian Government wished to arrange 
that Russian engineers should be employed upon a line which would eventually 
approach Russian territory. 


The whole aim and idea of the Anglo-Russian agreement as to 
spheres of influence in China, arranged in 1899, was to insure the 
Russian nature of all the railways in or running into Manchuria. 
The most important portion of that convention is as follows : 


Great Britain engages not to seek for her own account, or on behalf of 
British subjects or of others, any railway concessions to the north of the Great 
Wall of China, and not to obstruct, directly or indirectly, applications for railway 
concessions in that region supported by the Russian Government. 


So much for the line itself and the military force it represents. 
The Chinese saying with regard to the military profession runs 
‘You don’t use a piece of good iron to make a nail or a decent 
man to make a soldier.’ In China the military profession has 
always been considered as one of the lowest, while bankers and 
merchants rank among the highest. In China banknotes were in 
use at least as early as 1366, and a bank has more respect paid to it 


than an armycorps. Thus it is that while the Chinese in Manchuria 
may fear the military strength of Russia, it is the Bank that has 
won their respect and allegiance. The Bank has in many cases 
superseded the original financial authorities. It receives the taxes 
and pays the wages. Thus it occupies in the eyes of the taxpayer 
the position formerly held by the Chinese authorities, and as it is 
constantly extending its agencies into even comparatively small 
towns, this impression gains ground fast. The old one and five 
rouble notes from Russia have been put into circulation by the Bank, 
and now pass pretty well everywhere in Manchuria. On several 
occasions it has been found convenient in paying to the Chinese local 
authorities their Russian subsidies to do so with cheques on the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, payable to order. The signatures of the recipients of 
the cheques are valuable restraints upon backsliding tendencies, and 
the cheques are more probably to be found in the State archives 
than in the vaults of the Bank. In this small way also the value of 
the Bank as an influence for Russianising Manchuria is seen. The 
Bank has a great deal of influence even in Pekin, where the manager 
has interviews with the Dowager-Empress and discusses serious 
questions with her Ministers. Perhaps the most striking proof of 
the Russo-Chinese Bank’s position was given when, on the same 
day as the news of the signing of the evacuation convention 
appeared, it was announced that some six or seven new branches of 
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the Bank would be opened at once throughout Manchuria. No 
comment is necessary. In all the chief towns, there are special 
representatives of the Russian Government besides the officials of 
the Russo-Chinese Bank. 

From the earliest days of Russo-Chinese intercourse, the Russian 
traders have had the right to go where they would in China, and 
this right has been extended to include the right of Russian pro- 
tection wherever they may be found—a great step in the right 
direction. The Chinese administration and officials remain as before 
apparently, though not in reality. As one of the Russian diplomats 
said, ‘ We sow golden seed, but the tree which springs from the seed 
bears us golden fruit.’ And the Russians have found it much better 
to allow the Chinese to administer the country while they administer 
the Chinese. The general opinion prevails that Russia has not 
enough men trained to administer such a province as Manchuria, 
and that it is better that the present system of ruling through the 
Chinese administration should be continued for many years, the 
present officials being well in hand. It is perhaps due to the 
Chinese determination, as reported in a Japanese paper, to reform 
the Manchurian administration that one of the recent demands by 
Russia upon China had its origin. According to the Japanese paper, 
the authorities at Pekin had determined to remove the Governor- 
General of Moukden, and wished to prepare the way for such a step 
by some important changes in the personnel of his Staff. The 
Governor-General of Moukden is an ardent pro-Russian in the 
intervals of his eating and drinking orgies, and has good cause to 
be so. To have him replaced by a new official would not be at all 
welcome to the Russians. 

Besides the parallel forces of the railway and the Bank, the 
Russians have in Manchuria, as they had in Siberia, a valuable 
adjunct in the Greek Orthodox Church, which is the only religious 
body allowed to proselytise in Russia. 

The green-domed churches follow closely the Russian advance, 
and may be seen standing out clearly against the dull Manchurian 
background. To quote the report of a recent writer on the views of 
a Russian priest on this subject : 


‘ You see,’ explained the priest, ‘ we Russianise, and Christianise, and civilise, 
by natural processes and silent influences. After they have been taught that 
there will be no trifling with interference to authority (and we never teach the 
lesson more than once) the people gradually come to like us. In our Church 
affairs we do not offend the eye or ear of any of their Oriental prejudices, and 
the Church gradually becomes pleasing to them. In precisely the same way 
they soon get accustomed to our railway, and are quick to catch its practical 
advantages. They find that if they are orderly and obedient to the common 
authority, their treatment is precisely the same as that of all the rest of us. 
And so gradually, and by natural adoption and adjustment, they become what 
you would call Russianised. 
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Ifere in a nutshell is Russia’s method of assimilating the people 
of Manchuria, and when one adds to it the influence of the Bank, its 
full power is easily seen. The idea has worked well. Manchuria is 
Russianised—at least the greater part of it is—and even if there should 
cease to be a Russian in it to-morrow, it would be impossible for 
Manchuria to resume its former Chinese condition. The advance of 
civilisation cannot be so easily brushed aside; the flood cannot be 
turned back again. 

The Russian occupation has brought far better conditions to the 
people living in Manchuria. In December 1897, Colonel Browne, 
Military Attaché to the British Legation at Pekin, on his return from 
4 journey in Manchuria, gave the following figures as the wages 
then prevalent: A skilled labourer received 6d. a day and food, 
# common labourer 3d. a day and food. The latter might be hired 
by the month for 6s. Colonel Browne considered these wages high, 
seeing that it was possible to live on a vegetable diet, as 95 per cent. 
of the population do, for 1d. per day. What, then, must be thought 
of the condition of the people now? In 1901-2 the coolies 
employed on the construction of the railway were receiving forty 
kopecks (or 94d.) a day, and in one district at least the wages were as 
high as sixty to eighty kopecks. Thus, financially, they are better 
off individually since the Russians descended upon the land to 
possess it. The disorganised filth of the Chinese towns has been 
transformed into a decent semblance of cleanliness, and where this 
was impossible new towns with brick houses and broad streets lined 
with trees have sprung up near the old cities. 

It is true that brigands still exist, but they are far more under 
restraint than before the Russian occupation, for since the advent 
of the railway and the railway guard, the country through which the 
line runs is pretty free of them. 

To quote again from a recent writer : 


tussian law, in the sense that all shall have justice regularly administered ; 
Russian order, in the sense that murder and outrage by robber bands and savage 
clans shall cease ; Russian system, in the sense that regularity and method shall 
succeed social, political,and commercial chaos: Russian law and order and system, 
as thus defined, have come into Manchuria, 


As to the financial condition of the country before the Russian 
advent, the following quotation from Mr. E. H. Parker’s letter to the 
Times in May 1898 is very much to the point: 


The best of the three provinces of Manchuria does not raise 120,000/. a year 
in total revenue, and of this the foreign Customs is responsible for a very large half. 
The lesser half has, moreover, to be eked out by unwilling contributions from the 
Chinese provinces. The Russians will therefore have plenty of work to do, in 
order to make the place pay its way. . . . The people will certainly give trouble 
if the taxes are increased, but they may take to taxation more kindly if they find 
they are getting their money’s worth of law and order, 
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And again : 
No matter what the Russians do inland, all other sources of revenue must 


necessarily improve, for they could not possibly be in a worse condition than they 
are now. 


Of the finances since the Russian occupation it is difficult to 
speak accurately, but in the end of 1901, when the railway was in a 
very unfinished state, the traffic receipts on the Southern section of 
the line for three months reached 700,000 roubles, or about 70,000/., 
which would seem to indicate that there is much more money in the 
country than formerly. It must be admitted by the enemies and 
friends of Russia equally that, whatever the international and diplomatic 
results of Russia’s ascendency may be, the population of the country 
is far better off under the new régime. In one district the Russians 
went so far as to establish a system of local self-government among 
the Chinese on the Russian plan of village government. The 
experiment was, however, in the opinion of most, a failure, but the 
attempt is suggestive. 

In all Russia’s Manchurian policy there is only one weak point, 
and that is to be found in the fact that Newchwang is a Treaty port, 
and therefore out of the hands of the Russian authorities. Russia 
has devoted a great deal of attention to the question of Newchwang, 
and regards it as an all-important question in Manchuria. In the 
recent demands made to China by M. Plancon, three of the seven 
conditions deal with Newchwang ; two directly and one indirectly. 
These are Articles 5 and 6, and Article 3. The last-named 
stipulates that no new Treaty ports shall be opened without Russia's 
consent. The two former deal with the payment of the Customs 
revenues at Newchwang into the Russo-Chinese Bank and with the 
Newchwang telegraph lines. The closing clause is perhaps the most 
important of all. It demands that in Newchwang the Customs 
commissioner and the Customs doctor shall be Russians, and that 
on the Sanitary Board shall be a railway representative, a bacterio- 
logist—presumably both Russians—and the Russian Consul, together 
with the other Consuls. This would give the Russians five seats 
on the Board, which will contain also two Chinese officials and the 
foreign Consuls. This indicates the importance which Russia attaches 
to the retention of her hold on Newchwang. 

Newchwang has always figured in the various provincial conven- 
tions concluded between the Russians and Manchurian authorities, 
and the return of the town has been always refused in these treaties. 
The question of Newchwang is so serious that it is worth fuller 
consideration to see how Russia came to obtain her present position 
in the town. From the Russian accounts it would appear that 
Great Britain, in the person of the naval officer in command of 
her Chinese Fleet, played absolutely into the hands of the Russians 

Vor. LIII—No. 316 3Q 
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in this question. I have heard the same opinion expressed by 
English persons of weight in Newchwang. 

At the time of the Boxer disturbances in North China, the 
Russians stationed a strong force at Inkou, where they have a large 
concession of some two square miles, three miles above Newchwang 
on the river, in order to protect the workshops and railway line. 
A branch line of some fourteen miles runs to Inkou from the main 
Manchurian line at Taschichou. There were also two Russian 
gunboats on the river, but none of any other nationality. Rumours 
as toa prospective Boxer attack on the town being current, both 
the British and the Japanese representatives telegraphed for 
gunboats—the one to Admiral Bruce at Taku, the other to Tokyo. 
As a result a Japanese gunboat arrived, but Admiral Bruce was 
not able to spare any warship, and was, besides, satisfied that the 
Russians were in sufficient force to protect the town. So no British 
aid was sent to Newchwang. When the Boxer attack began to 
develop, the foreign Consuls were driven to ask for the protection 
of the Russian troops; and although the Japanese Consul considered 
that he had sufficient protection in his one gunboat, for the sake 
of unanimity he joined the other Consuls in giving a mandate to 
Russia. Once this was given, events worked rapidly. The Boxers 
were beaten and killed, and the Russian authorities took possession 
of the Imperial Maritime Customs building and the offices of the 
Chinese authorities. When protest was made as to the hoisting 
of the Russian flag over the Customs house, the Russians explained 
that, as they had driven out the Chinese, they were responsible 
for the safeguarding of their property. However, the matter was 
settled more or less amicably by the appointment of Mr. Bowra 
to the post of Commissioner of Customs. The advent of Admiral 
Alexieff from Port Arthur at the time of the occupation of 
Newchwang enabled him to arrange matters very expeditiously. 
The administration of the town was vested in the keeping of the 
former Russian Consul, under the style of Commissioner, with 
a mixed Russian and Chinese board. The secretary of the Russian 
Consul became Consul, in order that the Treaty port nature of 
Newchwang might be maintained. Since that time, when favourable 
circumstances secured them the mandate of the Powers to enter 
Newchwang, the Russians have remained there, have collected 
the junk customs and dues, formerly the perquisite of the Chinese 
Governor of Chihli, and are now anxious to obtain a firm grasp 
upon the whole Customs revenue. If this revenue is paid into the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, there are many chances that a great part of it 
will be retained to liquidate some of the many Chinese debts to 
Russia. 

Russia wishes to remain in Newchwang, and so complete her 
peaceful conquest of Manchuria; but if she cannot retain that 
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position, she has a drastic cowp in reserve. In the large railway 
concession mentioned above, lying some three miles up the river 
from the Treaty port, Russia can easily construct a commercial town. 
Possessing some two square miles of ground, with a frontage of great 
depth of water right up to the bank, the concession is a valuable 
one, besides being connected with the Manchurian Railway. That 
some such idea has been present in the minds of the Russian 
authorities may be concluded from various significant facts. First, 
the size of the concession, which is far too large for a mere railway 
branch terminus; second, the opposition which the Russians have 
presented to any attempt by non-Russians to buy land near this 
concession—on this point there was quite a diplomatic warfare, at the 
end of which Sir Claude Macdonald and the British Foreign Office 
secured the recognition of the validity of the leases to the land in 
this vicinity purchased by the British subjects in Newchwang. 
The third fact of importance is that all particulars of a scheme for 
the facing of the river front of this concession with stone to prevent 
the eating away of the land has been under close discussion. The 
concession lies right on a bend of the river, and as the river is very 
swift and has a great depth, about 140 feet are washed away yearly. 
The projected scheme for stone facitig was to cost a million pounds. 
While it is a natural thing to wish to save the concession from being 
eaten away, it is foolish to suppose that so great an outlay would be 
contemplated for the mere purpose of protecting a few railway shops 
and station buildings. If that were all, it would be far cheaper to 
move further inland and shift before the advancing river. 

Once a town was established at Inkou, it would be an easy 
matter to starve out Newchwang commercially. Much of the trade 
from the interior of Manchuria is conveyed by junks down the river, 
and it would be easier for them to stop there, three miles higher up 
than they do at present. The export trade of Newchwang is carried 
on not by resident merchants, but by Chinese from China proper, 
who come north for the season only: it is probable that these 
merchants would be quite ready to change their place of business to 
any town where they could obtain special privileges. Special 
advantages would be offered to the vessels bearing the import trade, and 
Newchwang, the Treaty port, would be transformed into a collection 
of desolate consulates. This at least is the Russian idea, and in 
dealing with questions where the Russian idea means everything, it 
is well to consider what their own point of view is. This sapping of 
the value of Newchwang would remove the last weak point in Russia’s 
position in Manchuria, and it is interesting to note how great a part 
the railway and the Bank play in the game for Newchwang. The 
railway enables them to acquire a concession just at the right place, 
while the recent demands with regard to the Customs revenues show 
what part the Bank is to play. 


3Q 2 
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The work accomplished by the Russo-Chinese Bank and the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, the modern substitutes for the fire and 
sword of the old-fashioned conqueror, is indeed profitable. In return 
for the expenditure of perhaps 50,000,000/., Russia has acquired the 
economical control of a rich province more than three times the size 
of the British Isles; and bas done it in such a way that nearly all 
the expenditure has been applied directly to the development of its 
wealth. The inhabitants now ‘think Russian’ and almost recognise 
the Russian flag us being as much their own as the Dragon banner. 
Besides the province, the expenditure of this 50,000,000/. has 
bought 1,000 miles of well-built railway, two large towns, and all the 
mining rights throughout the whole country. Not a bad bargain, 
especially when one reflects that a successful war may cost nearly 
200,000,000/. and leave the conquered territory in such a state that 
immediately another thirty or forty millions have to be expended to 
make a fresh start. Under a system of acquisition such as practised 
in Manchuria, an outlay not much larger than the post-bellum 
grant mentioned above suffices for the whole operation. There is, 
besides, no violent break, no necessity for delayed development. 
Thus the new method, leaving out of account the saving in human 
lives, has the advantage of economy and immediate results. It 
would seem, therefore, worthy of adoption by other nations. If they 
would sanction expenditure for peaceful conquests, they would find 
it did not cost 25 per cent. as much as the cost of war. 

Russia, naturally enough, is anxious to repeat her success, and 
the chosen ground is North Persia certainly, South Persia possibly. 
It is of interest to remember the Russo-Persian Agreement of 
1888, in which Prince Dolgorouki obtained the refusal of any 
railway concession in Persia for a period of five years. This shows 
clearly how valuable the right of constructing railways is considered 
in Russian diplomatic circles, In Manchuria the railway engineers 
all speak confidently of going to Persia to construct a new rail- 
way there, and not only engineers but also officers of the railway 
guard. 

The Russian official authorities, however, deny that there is at 
present any intention of building railways, but admit that several 
‘roads’ are to be constructed. The idea is the same—first the roads, 
then the railways, and always the Bank. In Teheran the British 
Minister has to struggle against three Russian representatives—the 
first, the Russian Minister ; second, the Russian General in command 
of the Shah’s Cossacks ; and the third, the manager of the Russian 
Bank. Since through the last-named much money has been lent to 
the Persian Government at critical times, it is obvious that the 
Bank manager has no small influence in the capital. 

In Abyssinia it was, and perhaps still is, hoped to do the same 
work by means of the French railway and probably a special Franco- 
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Abyssinian Bank. However, that matter is at a standstill until a 
more opportune moment presents itself. 

The one country which has appreciated the Russian system 
sufficiently to try to imitate it is Japan. And it isin Korea that 
she is beginning her work. Much of this is due to the far-sighted 
view of the great Japanese financier and leader of commerce who is 
responsible for a Japanese railway line from Fusan in the south to 
Seoul and probably Wiju in the north. This railway, which is to 
traverse the entire length of Korea, is ably seconded by the financial 
and commercial interests possessed in Korea by Japan. 

The mechanism of conquest by railway and bank may be thus 
briefly stated: Select your country; form a bank well under your 
control, named jointly after your country and the selected one; 
appoint your bank officials with discrimination, and lay aside an 
abundance of money ready for calls. Obtain for your bank as many 
concessions as possible from your partner ; secure the concession of 
the railway to be built by the bank, and be sure to give the railway 
company a name symbolic of your partner's country. Have the 
right to guard the railway clearly stated in some inconspicuous 
clause, also take care to have the mining rights granted to you; 
build the railway with labour supplied by your partner, and secure 
the support of the officials by dealing gently and generously with 
them in their financial troubles. Never neglect to pay your work- 
men well and care for them when injured or sick; later, have the 
taxes, and if possible the Customs revenue, paid into the joint bank ; 
and always fly the flags of the two countries above all the bank and 
railway property. Do all this consistently for two or three years, and 
your success is assured. 

So efficacious is this recipe that the success that inevitably follows 
it may be perhaps powerful enough to give the process a firm standing 
in the science of Conquest. 

ALFRED STEAD. 
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‘THE WAY OF DREAMS 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
. Is rounded with a sleep.— Tempest, act iv. s. i. 


‘Suc stuff as dreams are made of!’ Has anybody as yet discovered, 
T wonder, what this ‘stuff’ really is? By ‘dreams’ I do not mean 
those castles in the air which we are some of us in the habit of 
building, almost unconsciously, as we walk about, wide awake, by 
daylight, smiling and chatting with our neighbours, and feigning, it 
may be—also half unconsciously—more interest than we really feel in 
their worldly affairs ; but those real dreams—if dreams can properly 
be described as ‘ real ’—which come to us during our real slumbers, 
in the night-season ; strange medleys of fanciful imaginings and illu- 
sions; wayward, grotesque, and often seeming to be utterly unaccount- 
able ; which, try we never so hard, or be we never so confirmed in our 
materialism, cannot always be attributed to the effects of lobster salad 
or undigested cucumber. 

I have read many learned books and dissertations upon the 
subject of dreams—a subject which possesses a certain fascination 
even for some of those who are no longer young or hopelessly 
foolish—and I can remember once, when living in the ‘ near East, 
attending a lecture, delivered by an American lady, upon the ‘ stuff’ 
of which they were made, in the course of which a lumpish, putty- 
coloured object, looking something like a petrified sweetbread or a 
cake of soap, embossed all over with serpentine flourishes and 
twirligigs, was passed round amongst the assembled company. 
Whilst I was holding this object in my hand, examining it absently 
—the fair lecturer meanwhile calling our attention to sundry 
depressions and excrescences upon its surface which she designated 
by their correct scientific names—I learnt, with a thrill of horror, 
that what I was thus ignorantly considering was nothing less than 
a human brain (‘adult male, and highly intellectual,’ we were 
informed), and no mere plaster cast of it either, but the ‘ genuine 
article,’ whereupon, being in a squeamish, hyper-sensitive mood, I let 
it drop as though it had been a scorpion. 

‘The seat of Fancy and the throne of Thought’ did not, in 
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falling upon the floor, immediately shatter into a thousand frag- 
ments, as I had feared, for it had been hardened and polished (we 
were told) by an elaborate newly-invented process ; a process which 
I learnt with regret could never be applied satisfactorily to the 
living organ, so that it was ‘neither the better nor the worse for 
me’ when it was returned to the hands of the lecturer. 

Nevertheless, I am sorry, now, that I behaved so foolishly, for had 
only held on to it for a little longer, whilst the lecturer was sparing 
no pains to instruct me as to its marvellous functions and faculties, I 
might, perhaps, have written with some sort of authority upon a 
subject concerning which, in spite of the interest I have always felt 
in it, I can now only count myself profoundly ignorant. 

The most ignorant amongst us, however, may be an accomplished 
dreamer of dreams, and without knowing anything about the ‘stuff’ 
of which they are made, or whether the right or the left lobe of 
the petrified sweetbread is responsible for their machinations, may 
become familiar with their strange vagaries, and with the acute 
sensations of joy, fear, melancholy, and horror with which they can 
occasionally inspire us. The opening lines of Hood’s ‘Haunted 
House’ recur to me at this moment : 

Some dreams we have are nothing else but dreams, 
Unnatural, and full of contradictions, 


Yet others, of our most romantic schemes, 
Are something more than fictions. 


Some dreams, that is to say, convey to the mind of the dreamer 
a mysterious sense of their own importance. We feel, instinctively, 
that they are not quite as other dreams are, and those amongst us 
who are interested in such matters may set ourselves the task of 
looking out for whatever they may be supposed to portend, when, 
helped by goodwill and propitious coincidence—or, as some may 
prefer to believe, by neither the one nor the other—who can tell 
what wonders may not come to pass! 


I had a dream which was not all a dream, 


this is an experience which most of us have shared with Lord Byron. 


Other dreams, again, 
The children of an idle brain, 


Begot of nothing but vain phantasy, 


mere odds and ends, and shreds and patches, of our waking thoughts, 
reminiscent and derivative, remind one of those eggs which some 
eccentric celibate parrots are given to producing when in captivity, 
and which possess no germ that can ever possibly be coaxed into 
hatching forth, so that one wonders why any bird should be at the 
trouble of laying them at all. 

I cannot agree with the poet Hood in thinking that such dreams 
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only as are associated with ‘our most romantic schemes’ are ‘ some- 
thing more than fiction.’ Indeed, being something of a rhymester 
myseif, I fancy I can detect the real reason why these ‘romantic 
schemes’ were ever introduced into the poem at all—a reason 
altogether unconnected with my present subject. 

For my own part, I have always found that these wanton mid- 
night fancies were quite as stubborn as facts. With me they 
absolutely refuse to be ‘personally conducted,’ and I have never 
found it possible, by taking thought, to prearrange, or direct, their 
course. 


If you place your shoes in the shape of a ‘T’ 
Your own true lover you will see. 


This is a Sussex saying, which I can well remember hearing my 
nursery-maid repeating, hard upon half a century ago, in my old 
home, as she arranged two well-worn early Victorian slippers in the 
required form. Some of these seemingly foolish old adages convey to us 
the germs of an eternal truth, and, perhaps, in the case of this simple 
servant-girl, the spell may have worked. But with me such pre- 
parations have ever resulted in disappointment. No sooner did I 
make up my mind to dream of any congenial person, than I was 
sure to have palmed off upon me, for a midnight companion, 
some individual of whom I had never been thinking at all, who was 
absolutely unconnected with anything in the nature of a ‘romantic 
scheme,’ and with whom I was quite unaware that I had any ideas in 
common. Often these uninvited visitants are not even persons in my 
own walk of life, but those between whom and myself a ‘great 
gulf’ seems to be fixed in my reasonable waking hours; the Sultan 
of Turkey (it may be), the Pope of Rome, or the butler of a distant 
relative. In a word, it has ever been quite impossible for me to 
dream ‘to order.’ 

Here is a dream that ‘ was not all a dream,’ for which I was quite 
unable to account at the time. There is nothing sensational about 
it, and it led to nothing, if not to some agreeable passing conver- 
sation. It seemed to be ina limited sense, however, what I may call 
‘ prophetic,’ or was it only purely coincidental after all ? 

Upon the eve of my first Lendon dinner-party, and when I was 
still in my teens, I dreamed that I was sent in to dinner with a very 
old man. His frame was bent and decrepit, he walked with a stick, 
and I perceived that, even in the days of his youth, he could not 
have been ‘ dowered with the fatal gift of beauty.’ Here ended the 
‘phantasy,’ which, at the dinner-party upon the following evening, 
was destined to become a reality. A young man who was to have 
escorted me to the dining-room failed to appear, and after waiting 
for some time, the hostess, with an arch expression, led up to me a 
confirmed octogenarian, whose tottering footsteps I supported down- 
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stairs. His frame was bent and decrepit, he walked with a stick, 
and I perceived that, even in the days of his youth, he could not 
have been ‘dowered with the fatal gift of beauty.’ My heart sank a 
little at first, but I soon found him excellent company. 

He began by apologising to me for being so old, whereupon I 
begged him ‘not to mention it,’ and told him of how I had been 
warned in a dream of the fate that awaited me. 

Then our conversation turned upon dreams in general, and 
upon all their strange surprises and eccentricities, and he told me 
how horrified he was at the notion of having been projected, quite 
unintentionally, upon the previous evening, into the dream of a 
young lady of seventeen who probably took him for a nightmare ; 
particularly when, as now, the disparity in our ages forbade him to 
hope that I could ever even consent to look upon him as a friend ; 
but this, he said, was almost invariably ‘the way of dreams.’ He 
told me also, what I have since come to have some experience of, 
that, when he was a child, his dreams were quite like three-volume 
romances, packed full of all kinds of adventures and hair-breadth 
’scapes, so that it used to take him nearly the whole day to relate 
them to his friends ; that, in middle life, he dreamed scarcely at all, 
or that, when he did, he cou!d seldom remember what his dreams were 
about; but that now, in extreme old age, he had begun with his 
three-volume romances again, and went dreaming on, mostly about 
his childish days, and his old haunts, and the companions of that far- 
off time, and that one of his frequently recurring nightmares, octo- 
genarian though he was, took the form of his mother, who had been 
dead for nearly seventy years, in the act of pursuing him up the 
stairs of his boyhood’s home, with a birch-rod in her hand, for he 
had been born in the good old days when parents brought up their 
children in accordance with the teaching of ‘King Solomon the 
Wise.’ He was inclined to believe that much of the incongruity of 
dreams was due to something irresponsive in the brain of the 
dreamer. Something or somebody desired to communicate with 
the sleeper, just as something or somebody might desire to play 
upon a pianoforte or upon a stringed instrument. An attempt is 
made, when lo, some of the notes are dumb, some of the chords 
snapped. The result is discord instead of harmony. Or, some- 
thing or somebody, having an important message to deliver, rings 
at ‘the front-door of a certain house. The lights are all out, and 
nobody answers the bell, so there is nothing for it but to hammer at 
the back-door, or throw gravel up at a bedroom window, and hence the 
message often becomes garbled or misinterpreted; and he thought 
that this theory explained, in some measure, what he was pleased 
to call the ‘ abortive-premonitory’ dream, as indeed some may con- 
sider that it does. He believed that in the present instance my warn- 
ing had been sent to me in order that I might bave telegraphed 
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to the young man with whom I had been originally coupled by our 
hostess, ‘Don’t forget your dinner-engagement this evening,’ in 
which case I should have been saved from the clutches of ‘an old 
creature like a chimpanzee.’ Thence ensued badinage, and I believe 
that if my belated cavalier had arrived at that moment and claimed 
me as his own, I might have found his conversation rather dull and 
commonplace ! 

I learnt afterwards that this agreeable old gentleman was well- 
known as a raconteur and diner-out, and that he was famous for his 
conversational powers. We tore ourselves asunder with quite a wrench 
when the evening was over. I never met him again, and he must 
have gone, long since, to a place where there is neither dining nor 
giving of dinners; but I have never quite forgotten him or his mid- 
night visit, and I often think that his theory about premonitory 
dreams may have had a germ of truth in it after all. 

The late Laurence Oliphant, essentially a mystic, and acutely 
sensitive to influences of which most of his fellow-men are supremely 
unconscious, was also an inveterate dreamer of dreams, but, for 
all his Scottish heritage of second-sight, and his wide experience 
of occult phenomena, he admitted to me that he was unable to 
account satisfactorily for dreams of the semi-prophetie (‘ abortive- 
premonitory’) order, particularly when no good seemed to come of 
them, and when neither sympathy nor rapport appeared to exist 
between the dreamer and the person dreamed of. He gave me several 
examples of remarkable dreams of this kind, amongst others the 
following : 

He was lying asleep in his lodging in Jermyn Street, shortly 
after his return from Japan, and before he had become imbued with 
the doctrines of the Prophet Harris. Here he dreamed that he saw 
a strange man standing over him as he lay in bed, and gazing at 
him with an expression of great intensity, as though in the act of 
appealing to him, or imploring some favour of him. As is often the 
case (and here is another of the strange ‘ ways’ of dreams) he was 
perfectly well aware that he was dreaming, and one part of his brain 
seemed, all the while, to be saying to another (I should have known 
which, perhaps, if I had paid more attention to that lecture), ‘ By 
what sign or mark shall we be able to recognise this man again if 
he should ever appear to us in the flesh?’ Thereupon he set him- 
self to observe him carefully. At first sight he seemed to have 
nothing remarkable about him. A fair, sandy-bearded son of toil, 
of the kind that used to be called a ‘navvy,’ with grey eyes, having 
inethem a sad look of appeal. His shirt sleeves were turned up, 
and with bare arms resolutely folded he continued to gaze down 
fixedly at the sleeper. As he did so, Mr. Oliphant remarked that 
in the middle of his forehead, and partly concealed by his unkempt 
locks, was a large hole, such as might have been made by a pickaxe, 
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from which the blood was slowly dripping on to the white counier- 
pane, and hereupon the dreamer suddenly awoke. 

The scene now shifts to.a virgin forest in America, whither some 
eighty of the disciples of the Prophet Harris had repaired (Mr. 
Oliphant amongst their number), in order that they might practise, 
and live up to, their peculiar spiritual views far from the con- 
taminating influences of the world, and when more than a year had 
elapsed since the Jermyn Street dream. Mr. Oliphant had just set 
out one afternoon for a ride, and was trotting briskly along a narrow 
forest-pathway, when he heard sounds of voices, and came upon a 
gang of English navvies who had been engaged in road-making upon 
the outskirts of the forests, and were now tramping through it on 
their way to the nearest town. They were under the command of 
what is called a ‘ganger,’ who was shepherding them along like 
cattle, mounted upon a shaggy pony. Suddenly, as they were about 
to pass by, one man, stopping short, stepped out from amongst the 
ranks of his companions, and looked hard at Mr. Oliphant, with an 
expression betokening recognition and with mute appeal in his eyes. 
It was the man of the Jermyn Street dream ! 

‘Ah! but had he a hole in his head?’ (I could not prevent 
interrupting. ) 

‘No,’ answered the mystic, as he combed his long beard with his 
thin fingers, ‘ but waz!’ and I waited accordingly. 

Mr. Oliphant’s horse, it appears, was fresh and restive, and in 
order to make room for the navvies, he had moved out of the way upon 
a rough bank which ran parallel with the path, where the animal 
was now plunging and floundering in dangerous fashion, and all these 
men with their pickaxes and rough voices only added to its nervous- 
ness. Knowing that they would be sure to go, for rest and refresh- 
ment, toa little beer-shop upon the confines of the Harris Settlement, 
Mr. Oliphant decided to take his horse for a good gallop before 
seeking to elucidate this mystery ; and here, I must say, I think that 
he was wrong, although, in many respects, so wise in such matters, 

because, by the time he came back, although he had been absent 
for barely an hour, it was too late to find out anything. The hole 
was already made in the poor navvy’s head by the pick-axe of one 
of his comrades, with whom he had quarrelled at the little beer- 
shop, and as Mr. Oliphant had the reputation of being a leech as 
well as a seer, it was to his log-cabin that he was immediately taken 
by his companions, and here it was that he breathed his last, just as 
the man who had dreamed of him so vividly more than a year ago 
bent his bald head and entered the lowly dwelling. Mr. Oliphant’s 
Japanese boy was leaning over the prostrate form, and endeavouring 
to restore animation, but without effect. The man was dead, and 
with him died the secret of the raison @étre of the Jermyn Street 
dream, if it ever had one! 
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The story of this dream is irritating by reason of its incomplete- 

ness. What rapport could possibly have existed between two men 
why, one would have supposed, must have differed from each other 
in every respect? Might they have proved congenial to one another 
if time had been given them to find it out, or were they both rein- 
carnations of the same kind of animal, or had they been accidentally 
changed at nurse? Could the brain of one so pre-eminently sensitive 
as Laurence Oliphant have proved ‘ irresponsive’ when the message 
came to it, and was it thus bungled, or curtailed, or deprived of its 
original meaning? Or have we here only another instance of the 
curious ‘way of dreams’? These are questions that now can never 
be answered. 

One more example of the unsatisfactory premonitory dream, even 
more provoking than the above by reason of its unaccountable 
limitations. 

This time I was myself the dreamer. Some of its details are 
sordid and unpleasant, but for these I am not responsible. Having 
dreamed it myself, I can, at any rate, set down correctly what 
happened. 

I was living alone in the country when the message came to 
me, the other members of my family having gone abroad. The 
month was November, and I recollect that the weather seemed to be 
doing its best to make my solitude as gloomy as possible. But I 
am fond of solitude, and, in spite of fog and drizzle, passed my days 
in contentment. (I merely mention this to show that I was not in 
any way depressed or down-hearted.) On the night in question 
therefore, without having, consciously, arranged my shoes ‘in the 
shape of a “T,”’ there was no particular reason why my dreams 
should have been disagreeable, for I had been thinking of pleasant 
rather than of unpleasant things. 

I was no sooner asleep, however, than I found myself in a narrow 
street, having an appearance of great poverty and squalor. There 
was a thick yellow fog hanging over everything, which made me 
fancy that it must be a street in London. I had, apparently, alighted 
from some conveyance which had driven off, leaving me standing 
upon the door-step of one of the most wretched-looking of the houses, 
with my arms full of parcels and packages, which I was conscious 
that I had brought with me for some particular purpose. By and by 
the door opened, and I was aware of a female figure, in a print dress 
and dirty mob-cap, shrinking behind it, as though from the cold. 
Inside the passage was dark and narrow. I could see straight 
through it and out into a small yard at the back, where some 
tattered garments were hanging out upon a clothes-line. Dirty water 
was standing in puddles in the dents of the uneven paving-stones, 
and the whole atmosphere was pervaded by a sickly odour of soap- 
suds, which I smelt very definitely with my mind’s nose (for I suppose 
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the mind may be entitled to a nose as well as an eye). A feeling of 
intense horror and repulsion now took possession of me, though 
there was nothing visible that could inspire it to so violent a degree. 
I seemed to be aware of the presence of something evil, or dangerous, 
or both. Just then I heard a dull scraping sound, with occasional 
heavy thuds upon the floor at my feet, and looking towards a room 
opening to the right, I saw two men, dressed like undertakers, crouch- 
ing down over something dark and oblong which they were pushing 
through the door-way, apparently with some difficulty. With the 
horror of I knew not what still growing, I turned to ask the woman 
who had let me in what these men were doing? Without answering 
me, she chuckled diabolically. I now looked at her face, which I had 
not yet remarked. To my disgust I saw that the creature was what is 
now described as a ‘ freak,’ something deformed and abnormal. ‘ Bi- 
sexual,’ too, apparently (as I have heard that every true poet ought 
to be!), having the beard and voice of a man, whilst wearing the 
dress of an old woman ; a grotesque, drunken-looking face, like some 
of those that one sees in Gilray’s caricatures ; only, as dreams are apt 
to intensify impressions, it seemed twice as hideous and revolting as 
the ugliest of these. A sudden fear of this loathsome creature took 
possession of me. I felt that I would even rather be in the presence 
of the undertakers and their gruesome burden than remain where I 
was, so I fled into the right-hand room, shutting the door of it 
behind me. 

There was nobody in this room, however, although I had distinctly 
seen the undertakers with the coffin go into it. It was sparsely and 
shabbily furnished. A threadbare carpet, with cabbage-leaf design, 
afew chairs, a horsehair sofa and a dangling bead fly-catcher (all 
these very distinctly revealed). The two windows, looking out into 
the foggy, miserable street, were broken in some places, and mended 
with pieces of brown paper. The curtains with which they were 
draped looked as though they were only the skeletons or ghosts of 
curtains, of white cotton, made with a mesh like fish-nets, and 
absolutely useless as a protection either against light or cold. 
(Something told me that I must take particular notice of these fish- 
net curtains.) As I stood looking out into the street, I said to myself 
how grey and melancholy everything was, out of doors, and how much 
any touch of bright colour would relieve the drab monotony. 
Scarcely had this occurred to me when a soldier of the Life Guards, 
wearing the short undress scarlet jacket, passed by upon the 
opposite pavement, a flashily-dressed young woman upon either 
arm. This cheerful patch of colour seemed to bring with it a feeling 
of relief by proving to me that I was still in the land of familiar 
associations, and not quite cut off from the outer world. 

Here ended the vision. It left an extremely unpleasant 
impression upon my mind, from which I had not entirely recovered, 
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when something in the nature of a fulfilment came to pass—a fulfil- 
ment which, as things turned out in the sequel, merely proved to me 
that, in my dream, the point which might have been of some serious 
importance to me had been carefully missed out. 

More than a month had elapsed, and then, on a dim and foggy 
afternoon, I found myself in London, upon the squalid door-step of 
my dream, bound on an errand of charity. 

I was laden with baskets and bundles, containing food and 
comforts for an invalid, a poor woman who lay dying within, and, 
lest it should appear as though I drew attention to this fact ina 
spirit of self-complacency, I may mention (to my shame) that, 
whilst contributing (as I hope) my fair share towards the support of 
several benevolent institutions, this was the very first time that I 
had ever indulged in what is called ‘slumming,’ and which has come 
now to be so fashionable. My dream, therefore, could not possibly 
have been the reminiscence of a previous experience. The person 
who opened the door to me shrank back behind it, as I knew now, 
with the object of concealing that hideous, unnatural face. I was 
quite prepared for it, and there it was, sure enough, beard and all, 
surmounted by the dirty mob-cap. Beyond the open door which led 
into the small backyard the tattered ‘washing’ was hanging out in 
the damp ‘to dry,’ and, as in my dream, the whole of the ‘ entry 
dark’ was redolent of tepid soap-suds. 

Wondering what all this could mean, I turned instinctively to 
the right, intending to go into the room on the ground-floor, but the 
old woman—if ‘woman’ she could be called—motioned to me to 
follow her, beckoning and chuckling, and led the way up the narrow 
stair. Here was a difference, and one for which I could not account 
(but then, in dreams, one can scarcely ever account for anything). 
All else, however, that met the eye, was precisely as I had foreseen. 
There was the horsehair sofa, the drab, threadbare, cabbage-leaf 
carpet, the dangling bead fly-catcher. I turned to the windows, 
mended here and there, where they had been broken, with brown 
paper, and there, making a bright spot in the gloom, saw the young 
Life Guardsman with his two sweethearts pass by in the fog, through 
the spectral white curtains that looked like fish-nets. 

But I will not incur the same reproach as ‘ a disciple of Dickens,’ 
to whom Mr. Herbert Paul alludes in his interesting Apotheosis of 
the Novel under Queen Victoria, and of whom it was said that he 
would ‘describe the very knocker off your door. ‘Le secret 
d’ennuyer,’ says Voltaire, ‘est celui de tout dire.’ 

The poor woman whose sufferings I was endeavouring to relieve, 
and who was little more than a girl, belonged to an unfortunate 
class. Her short life, indeed, seemed to have been all misfortune, 
ani after listening to her pathetic story it was impossible to regard 
her as anything but the victim of a singularly malevolent fate. 
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Having run away from home at fifteen to escape from the tyranny of 
a cruel stepmother, she had erred, in the first instance, from 
the same inducement as that which is said to actuate the cock- 
robin when he sings at Christmas—‘ from hunger, not from love,’ 
and afterwards in order to support an unhappy baby who, she 
informed me, was ‘ now an angel in heaven.’ A more trusting faith 
in a future life, or in the inexhaustible goodness of God, I never yet 
saw exemplified in any other human creature; but then, of course, 
she had read none of our latter-day religious controversies, and 
having been ashamed to go to church since her fall, had never 
become unsettled by hearing the belief in this paradise of poor 
insured babies first questioned, and then graciously ‘ passed’ by 
those who seek ignorantly to draw aside the ‘ veil of the Temple’! 
With this, too, and in spite of everything, an innate refinement and 
an ineradicable natural repugnance to vice (accounting for want 
of success in adopted profession), so that after talking to her, one 
was tempted to wonder where next, for want of a more respectable 
lodging, ‘ cette pauvre Pudeur sera-t-elle forcée de se nicher ?’ Never- 
theless, she had been, for some years, completely in the power of one 
of the most degraded of men, who knocked her about, appropriated her 
ill-gotten gains, and was now secretly gobbling up all the good things 
that I had hoped would have helped to restore her to health. This 
creature having watched meas I entered the house—which I learnt 
afterwards did not bear the best of reputations—had, on three separate 
occasions made a plan to waylay and rob me, having taken a particular 
fancy to my earrings. I had a sentiment about my earrings myself, 
and so should certainly have resisted him, and then who can say what 
might not have happened? My first escape was due to my own un- 
punctuality, or, rather, I arrived too soon—in broad daylight instead 
of ‘at mothy curfew-tide’; an hour unsuited to his enterprise. 
Upon the second occasion I came accompanied by a servant; and 
the third time, although all the other circumstances were favourable, 
the would-be robber, having waited for me, concealed in a back room 
(only separated from the one I was in the habit of visiting by flimsy 
double-doors), until he was weary, fell into a drunken slumber, from 
which, fortunately, he did not awake until some time after I had 
departed. And yet, it is curious to note how my untrustworthy 
‘premonition,’ like a horse at lunge, went circling round this un- 
pleasant individual without ever touching upon him, when one would 
have certainly thought that it was the bounden duty of one’s own 
dream to give one some word of warning. The aspect of the weather, 
the squalor of the lodging, the strange being who opened the door, 
the red-coated soldier passing in the street—the very pattern of the 
carpet (merely unimportant accessories)—were, one and all, forcibly 
insisted upon ; but although I was oppressed by a marked sensation 
of horror at the time of my dreaming, no indication was vouchsafed 
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as to what the reason of this might be. In a word, if I was 
fortunate enough to have escaped from what might have been a very 
unpleasant experience, it was in no way thanks to my premonitory 
dream. The fish-net curtains, as it happened, were of importance. 
They were, indeed, the only property the poor invalid possessed, with 
the exception of her tawdry wearing-apparel, and, but for them, she 
might possibly have escaped from the villain who held her so 
mercilessly in thrall. But these curtains had been netted by her 
mother, in the days of her own innocency, and so she could not 
bear the notion of leaving them behind. Twice she had set about 
unhooking them, preparatory to taking flight, but he had surprised 
her by returning unexpectedly, and, suspecting her design, had only 
tightened his grip, knocking out one of her front teeth, upon the 
last occasion, as a warning for the future, and now she was too ill to 
leave her bed. 

One perceives, therefore, a reason for the introduction of the 
curtains into the dream, but why was this really dangerous man- 
monster carefully omitted ? 

The theory of my early octogenarian friend seems here to be 
admissible, though I do not like to write myself down an irre- 
sponsive dreamer. Something, however, must have interfered with 
the satisfactory delivery of the warning. Would it be altogether 
unreasonable to suppose that the brain of the sleeper might, on the 
contrary, have been rather too susceptible to impressions, and that 
more than one message arriving at the same moment may have 
caused confusion, in the midst of which the more important pro- 
nouncement became unintelligible? Outside the dominion of 
metaphor this is a contretemps of almost daily occurrence. 

Here is another dream of a perfectly straightforward kind, a 
revelation pure and simple, concerning one who was of the dreamer’s 
own flesh and blood, though separated from him by ‘leagues of land 
and sea’ when the vision occurred. The person who related it to me 
was, at the time of his dream, serving as a private soldier in Burmah. 
Now he has adopted a more peaceful profession, and, departing slightly 
from the letter of the Scripture, has turned his sword into a very com- 
fortable Bath-chair, as being more remunerative and ‘up to date’ 
than a ‘ ploughshare,’ and this is how it happened that I became 
acquainted with him. 

He was lying asleep, one night, @ la belle étoile, when he dreamed 
that he smelt an extremely disagreeable smell; ‘ You will know 
what I mean,’ he explained, ‘ when I tell you that it was exactly as if 
some one was stirring up a dead body that had been in the water 
some time with a long pole.’ My thoughts immediately travelled 
back to the shores of the Bosphorus, and to the old grey horse that had 
‘been in the water some time,’ and that would float down from the 
direction of the Black Sea, and establish itself, in a kind of pocket 
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in the stream, just under my bedroom window, and I saw in fancy 
the caiqueji, with the long pole, trying to induce it to take its way 
down the central current, towards the Marmora, and then I saw it 
floating back to its old place, and there was the caiqueji prodding at’ 
it again with his long pole; so I knew exactly what he meant, and 
he then went on to say that ‘ under clear water, like the sea,’ he had 
seen his father lying, and ‘ looking as if he was dead.’ Hereupon 
he awoke, and made a memorandum of the day, and the hour, and 
the smell, The reader will, of course, divine the sequel, for this is 
not the kind of dream that is apt to deceive. The father of the 
narrator, whose business it was to help with the lading of cargo- 
steamers at some port in Ireland, whilst leading a restive horse 
along the quay, had been pushed into the water, and the accident 
having taken place in the evening, his body was not discovered until 
it ‘had been in the water some time.’ The day and the hour of the 
occurrence—as will be doubtless foreseen—allowing for the difference 
in time between Burmah and Ireland, tallied exactly with the day 
and the hour of the dream; and if the ‘dream-smell’ should seem 
to have been a little ‘too previous,’ this will be readily excused when 
the correctness of the other details is taken into account. The 
revelation is distinct and unmistakable. We have here no hammer- 
ing at ‘ back-doors,’ or throwing gravel up at ‘bedroom windows.’ 
The brain of the sleeping warrior was evidently entirely responsive 
to the ‘ wireless telegraphy ’ which conveyed to him the message of 
his father’s tragical end. 

There is nothing ‘rare and strange’ in all this. If we are to 
believe our friends and the newspapers, indeed, the dream merely 
belongs to the ‘common or garden’ class, and as such it may be 
even deemed unworthy of having been recorded. Like the ‘ Psychi- 
cal Society,’ however, I only value evidence when it is ‘at first hand,’ 
and I made up my mind, when I began this paper, that. with the 
exception of such visions as were home-dreamed, I would only set 
down those which had been related to me by the dreamers themselves, 
and that of these I would narrate just half a dozen and no more, and 
this happened to be the only one of its kind that occurred to me at 
the moment, and that seemed to fulfil the required conditions. 

Apart from those dreams of which the meaning appears to be 
designedly shrouded in symbol or metaphor—of which Pharaoh's 
dream in the old time, of the fat and the lean kine, and the full and 
the withered ears, is an excellent example—there are those others 
which may be held responsible for the common saying that ‘ dreams 
go by “contraries.”’ You dream, for instance, that somebody gives 
you an onion (let us suppose), and behold, this is a sign that you 
will shortly receive a present of a diamond ring! (Or vice versa— 
with me it has generally been ‘versa’!) Or else (it may be) you 
dream that you are walking about in a public place without any 
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clothes on (not at all an uncommon form of nightmare !), and this 
foreshadows that you are about to be invited to a Court ball, to 
which you will go all dressed out in your best. Both these forms of 
“vision are very prevalent in the East. They are prevalent in the 
West likewise (though to the East we must yield the palm in all that 
deals with metaphor and symbol); but in East and West alike they 
call for the services of an interpreter, for you can no more make 
‘head or tail of them’ unassisted than you can make a will without 
witnesses, or cut off your own leg when under the influence ot 
chloroform. Now, here in the West, this interpreter is generally 
merely a vulgar and irresponsible dream-book, accessible to all men, 
and which attaches a similar meaning to all similar dreams without 
any respecting of persons, whilst in the East it is a mystic being, 
deeply imbued with occult lore; a seer, living apart from his fellows, 
and qualifying himself, by sacrifice and prayer, for his sacred mission. 
More interesting results obviously follow. 

But, if such dreams may not be rashly self-interpreted, neither 
can they be with impunity altered, or even modified, in the telling, 
merely to suit the fancy of the dreamer, as is exemplified by the 
following story, related to me by a Turkish lady whilst I was living 
at Constantinople. 

This lady, whom I will call Sultané Khanoum, because this 
did not happen to be really her name, dreamed one night, some 
years previously, that she saw her son, a young Muldzim in a certain 
regiment, led out with his hands bound with cords to an open space 
in front of the barrack square, and there publicly shot. Having a 
great affection for her son, and as the dream was extremely vivid, it 
made a painful impression upon her, for, as she had no means of 
knowing, at first, whether it was purely and simply prophetic or 
premonitory, or merely metaphorical or symbolic, she feared that it 
might betoken something decidedly unpleasant for him in the future. 

She related her dream to her family in the morning, but as her 
son was then present, being at home upon leave, she suppressed the 
fact that he was the person who had appeared to her in such tragical 
circumstances, fearing it might affect him disagreeably, but sub- 
stituted in his stead one of his companions in arms, a young officer 
in the same regiment, whom I will here call by the name{of Haidar 
Bey. Later on in the day she donned her yéshmak and hurried off 
to consult a soothsayer, one 


far renown’d 
For gifts of prophecy ; whose eyes, tho’ blind, 
Could peer into futurity, and find 
The ripen’d fruit ere yet the seed was strewn, 
And by fix’d stars and changes of the moon 
Foretold our human destinies, 


to whom she related her dream in the same terms, with Haidar 
Bey in the principal réle. After many prayers and incantations, the 
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grey-bearded seer, with bowed head and averted eyes, gave forth his 
interpretation in solemn tones. And, behold, after all, it was one 
of those dreams that always ‘go by contraries’; so the poor mother 
need not have been so frightened! The fact that Haidar Bey 
appeared in the dream as though bound with cords meant, when 
interpreted, that his breast would shortly be covered with ribbons 
and decorations ; whilst his being led out to execution signified that 
he would soon be promoted to the command of his regiment, and 
steadily advance in the favour of his imperial sovereign ! 

When Sultané Khanoum heard this she was exceeding joyfal, 
and rose up and clapped her hands, and cried out to the soothsayer, 
‘But it was not Haidar Bey! What have I to do with his advance- 
ment? The dream was about my son, my own son!’ ‘ Why then 
did you deceive me ?’ asked the interpreter in a hollow voice. ‘ Of 
this folly you must now reap the consequences. The honours that 
were intended for your son must descend upon the head of Haidar 
Bey, and no power on earth can now deprive him of them,’ and, 
needless to say, this disappointing prediction came to pass, all in 
due season ! 

And now, in conclusion, learn what may hapren when the 
dreamer too rashly seeks to interpret his (or her) dream without the 
assistance of a qualified expert : 

In the days of my youth I was invited to stay at an old country 
house for Christmas and the|New Year, whither I went chaperoned 
by a lady a good many years my senior, but who was still in the 
prime of life, and accounted exceedingly handsome. The house was 
filled with young people, only some few elders being of the party. 
Upon the eve of the New Year these boys and girls professed to 
wish to dive into the future, and all kinds of methods of doing this 
were suggested and tried, some of them being taken from ancient 
recipes which were preserved amongst the family manuscripts in the 
well-filled library. As we separated for the night my chaperon, who 
was in a very lively mood and had taken a leading part in the even- 
ing’s amusements, exclaimed suddenly, and as though by inspiration : 
‘Let us believe that whatever we dream to-night will really and 
truly happen to us in the course of the coming year. There must 
be no concealments, remember! And we'll all tell our dreams, 
whatever they are, to-morrow morning at breakfast.’ This was at 
once agreed to by all of us, and so, in the bloom of‘ second ’ youth and 
beauty, and radiant in her well-fitting toilette in the height of the 
hideous fashion of that bygone day, she smilingly bade us good-night, 
and vanished with her flat candlestick through the double doors 
which divided her sleeping apartment from the long corridor. 

Alas, what a contrast to the figure that emerged from those self- 
same doors upon the following moraing! Pale and haggard, and 
with black lines under her fine eyes, my poor friend looked quite 
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ten years older than upon the previous evening, and it was evident 
that she had been shedding tears. She possessed such a highly nervous 
and sensitive nature, and had dabbled so much in spiritualism and 
the occult, that she was looked upon by us all as the one person who 
would be quite certain to receive some kind of confidential com- 
munication with respect to her future, and we feared at once, from 
her altered manner, that the revelation had been unpropitious. 

She looked so ill and miserable that we did not at once press 
her to confide to us the reason, but some of us began to reel off the 
dreams we had had—none of them at all remarkable—whilst hoping 
that she would soon gratify our curiosity by doing the same. By- 
and-by the spirit moved her to speak, and in accents that were 
somewhat faltering at first, but which grew in firmness as she went 
on, she told us of the revelation—as she fully believed it to be— 
which had come to her upon this last night of the old year, in 
response to her rash wish to pry into futurity. The simplicity of 
her language, combined with her ill-suppressed emotion, carried 
conviction with it, and we one and all listened to her words with 
breathless interest. 

The narration produced upon the assembled company, young 
and flippant for the most part, and conscious that it had been invited 
only in order that it should amuse itself, the same effect that the 
tolling of a passing bell might possibly evoke at a picnic, or the 
sight of a woman in widow’s weeds at a Bacchanalian supper-party. 
Everybody looked solemn for about two seconds. Then it seemed in 
better taste to ignore what might have been accounted ominous in 
the dream, and to look at it purely from the esthetic side. A young 
poet who was present said that it was ‘a beautiful dream’ that any- 
body might well be proud of, and proposed that the dreamer should 
immediately write it down, whilst it was fresh in her mind, so that a 
very limited number of copies might be printed (for private circula- 
tion only), upon hand-made paper, and bound in white vellum, tied 
with silk strings ‘of the colour of a daffodil.’ 

The notion of these daffodil strings cheered up everybody except 
the dreamer, who still wore the expression of a doomed creature. 
She complied with the poet’s request, however, and copied out the 
dream in manuscript, and I believe a few examples of it were even 
type-written, but no further effort was made to save it from oblivion. 
I was presented with an early manuscript copy, so that I can‘give 
the ‘ revelation’ here, in the dreamer’s own words: 

‘It was summer,’ the narrative begins, ‘and I found myself saun- 
tering about in the public gardens of a foreign city, a city I bad 
never been to before. I was dressed in a flowing Indian muslin, 
embroidered with gold, which trailed behind me upon the grass, 
and I was very pleased with the fit of it, and with my appearance 
generally, being conscious that I was looking my best. By-and- 
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by the sun seemed to become oppressively hot, and I looked about 
me for some shade, The sounds of solemn music reached my 
ears at this moment, and, looking across the street which was nearest 
to the gardens, I saw a magnificent cathedral, grey with age, into 
which the people were flocking as though to assist at some religious 
ceremony. I crossed the street, impelled by an irresistible impulse, 
and entered the church. As I lifted the heavy leathern portiére 
in front of the arched doorway, a sudden chill seemed to strike me 
to the heart, and I said to myself that I would sit quite close to the 
entrance, so as to be able to leave when I liked, without disturbing 
the congregation, if this chill became unbearable. There appeared 
to be no one in this part of the church. The interior of the building 
was portioned off, and subdivided, by numerous heavy curtains and 
carved oaken screens, so that I was unable from where I was to see 
into the chancel. I seated myself in what looked like an old- 
fashioned English pew, surrounded by dark panelling, and here I 
remained, listening to the chanting of monks (as I supposed, for the 
service was Roman Catholic) upon the further side of one of the 
carved partitions. The light in the church was extremely subdued, 
but when my eyes became accustomed to it I perceived that all the 
curtains and draperies were of black funeral cloth, and I also 
recognised that the organ was playing the solemn strains of the De 
Profundis, No doubt, I thought, I was assisting at the obsequies 
of some illustrious person. Just as I was wondering whom this 
might be, I felt a sharp current of air upon my left shoulder, and by 
asudden glimmer of light I knew that the portiére of the principal 
entrance had been pulled aside. I was surprised that the air from 
outside, where all was sunshine, should strike so cold, and, turn- 
ing round, I sawa male figure entering the church very quickly 
as though in a great hurry. When my eyes recovered from the 
sudden ray of light which had made the surrounding gloom seem all 
the deeper, I perceived that this was the figure of Death, in the 
horrid semblance of a skeleton, though I could only see the upper 
part of the body on account of the screens and curtains that came 
between. The head, a “‘peelit skull,” was surmounted by a kind of 
postillion’s hat, set jauntily upon one side. I have seen the same sort 
of hat in the vignettes and culs-de-lampe in French illustrated books 
of the eighteenth century, only there the figure that wears it is 
usually a Cupid. In this instance a large cockade was attached to 
it, and long streamers of black crape hung down at the back. The 
shoulders of the figure were covered with a short cape, having several 
collars, like those that used to be worn by hackney coachmen in by- 
gone days, from beneath which I could see the bony fingers grasping 
a small bow from which they were sending barbed shafts in all 
directions, The figure took aim with great rapidity and without 
pausing to watch the result, and as it did so I saw the naked ribs, 
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upon each side of the vertebrae, exposed by the lifting of the short cape. 
Perceiving me, it hurriedly adjusted an arrow and took aim, but I 
dipped my head and the shaft rattled harmlessly against the panelled 
side of the pew. I perceived that it was a very short arrow—like 
those that were once used in cross-bows—and that it was fledged 
upon three sides of the head with black feathers. The figure 
meanwhile continued its way very quickly, aiming to the right and 
left as it went, and, passing through the heavy black curtains which 
concealed the body of the church, was soon lost to view, an icy blast 
following in its wake and blowing back into my face. Frightened at 
what I had seen, though grateful for my own escape, I rose and left 
the cathedral by the way the figure had entered it, thinking that, 
thus, I should be less likely to fall in with it again, and, once more, 
I felt the soft warmth of the outer air. I now strolled about in the 
churchyard, letting my white dress trail behind me as I had done 
before, and trying to read the inscriptions upon some of the ancient 
monuments, which, being mostly in Latin, I only partly understood. 
In this manner, and without being aware of it, I worked my way 
round to the opposite side of the church, and here, quite near to the 
principal entrance, I came, in the middle of a smooth grass-plot, 
upon a newly dug grave. I went close up to it and looked down 
into the damp cool earth, and said to myself that it was probably 
intended for the departed person whose funeral rites were being 
conducted inside the cathedral. Then, as I was turning to leave 
the churchyard, meaning to regain the public gardens, I found that 
the train of my dress had apparently become caught or entangled in 
something ; a branch, or a clod of the rough earth cast up from the 
grave, as I supposed, and, not wishing to tear the muslin by pulling 
at it, I bent down to free it from whatever the hindrance might be. 
As I did so, my fingers closed upon the head of a black-fledged 
arrow, like the one from which I had escaped inside the church, by 
which my dress had been literally pinned to the edge of the newly 
made grave, and, glancing back in the direction of the cathedral, I 
espied, crouching behind a grey tombstone, the same grisly figure 
that had aimed the first shaft at me, his bony hands still grasping 
the uplifted bow, and with a grin of triumph upon his horrible face. 
The De Profundis then pealed forth so loudly from within the 
church, that it seemed as though the solid earth trembled and 
vibrated, and with a cry of terror I awoke from my sleep. All had 
been so terribly vivid that it was some time before I fully realised 
that it was only a dream, and a sense as of some overwhelming 
calamity has oppressed me ever since!’ 

Poor woman! that New Year indeed opened miserably for 
her, and ‘all along of’ this sinister warning, for such she felt 
assured that it must be. By and by, acting on the advice of friends, 
and as the London season was about beginning, she plunged into a 
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little salutary dissipation, which proved temporarily beneficial. But 
after Scotland, when the autumn fogs set in, she became in lower 
spirits than ever. Her parting words, even when uttered between 
tea-time and the dressing-bell, were permanently valedictory in tone. 
She ate next to nothing, and went unusually often to church. 
Those who were not in the secret imagined that she must have 
developed some fatal internal malady. These symptoms became 
aggravated as the months wore on, until it was only the poor shadow 
of her former self, tearful, prayerful, and repentant of all past follies, 
that stuck the final stamp upon the last of at least fifty small 
packets, containing the souvenirs destined for her friends and 
admirers, and which were to be duly registered and despatched so as 
to reach their destination upon the morning of that New Year which 
she felt convinced would never dawn for her! 

Fortunately, however, these packages were never posted. A 
week afterwards (by which time, as she said, she was ‘ beginning 
to feel safe’) I surprised her in the act of endeavouring to remove 
from them, with the help of hot water, those postage stamps which 
were of the highest value. She looked bright and hopefal, as in the 
old days. The terrible premonition, in a word, had come to nothing, 
but had proved utterly bogus and: unreliable, and my charming 
friend, if she did not ‘live happily ever afterwards,’ lived more or 
less happily for many a long year—long enough, at any rate, to 
laugh at her former absurd fears. 

Here we have an example of the ‘message’ being delivered 
plainly enough, with the circumstances and details, all set forth in 
their proper order, and the brain of the sleeper upon the alert to 
receive impressions, and yet the whole thing was nothing more or 
less than a cruel practical joke. But this is ‘the way’ of dreams! 


Mary MONTGOMERIE CURRIE. 
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FREE LIBRARIES: THEIR FUNCTIONS 
AND OPPORTUNITIES 


DurinG the last fifteen or twenty years a very important problem 
has been gradually defining itself. And the problem, briefly stated, 
is this: By what means and under what conditions can the various 
agencies engaged and concerned in the work of public education be 
so organised and co-ordinated as to form, for men and women 
pursuing their studies collaterally with the business of daily life, an 
efficient national system of advanced popular instruction? A brief 
review of the origin of these agencies, of their progress, and of 
their present position may not only be of interest, but is a necessary 
prelude to the discussion of the particular question which is the 
subject of this paper. 

It would not have required much sagacity to foresee that the 
Education Act of 1870 would mark an era in social progress, and 
would be the dawn of a new day for the masses. But the most 
sanguine prophet would hardly have ventured to predict that it 
could have effected in a single generation what it has effected. Of 
those classes of the community which are now full of intellectual 
enthusiasm and ambition, and which are devoting the evening hours 
of lives spent all day in drudging behind counters and in city offices 
to pursuing the same studies under the same teachers as the under- 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, it found at least two-thirds 
ignorant, and contentedly ignorant, even of the rudiments of Litera- 
ture and Science. 

While the Education Act was still in its infancy, another move- 
ment was maturing. If the effect of the Act was to swell hundreds 
into thousands, those hundreds had made their voices heard ; if the 
effect of the Act was to awaken and inspire a new generation, the 
preceding generation had prepared for its advent. About two years 
before the Education Act was passed, the University of Cambridge, at 
the instigation of Professor James Stuart, appointed a syndicate to 
consider an application made to the vice-chancellor for the organisa- 
tion of a scheme the object of which was to extend to certain 
provincial towns teaching of a University character by University 
men. It was to take the form of courses of weekly lectures, followed 
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by @ class; printed syllabuses approved by the syndicate were to 
accompany the lectures ; questions on the subjects of the lectures 
were to be set by the lecturers and answered on paper by the 
students. At the end of the courses examinations were to be held by 
examiners appointed by the syndicate, and as the result of them 
certificates were to be conferred by the University. The application 
was granted, and in the autumn of 1873 the lectures commenced. 
Three courses, one on English Literature, one on Physics, and one 
on Political Economy, were delivered at Nottingham, Derby, and 
Leicester. The success of the scheme is sufficiently proved by its 
subsequent history. Every year added to the number of the courses. 
In 1880 there were 37 courses, the average attendance at the lectures 
being 4,369, at the classes 2,624 ; the number of weekly papers 887, 
and the number examined 572. The last returns, the returns for 
the session of 1901-2, record the number of courses as 101, the 
attendance at the lectures as 9,200, at the classes as 3,210, the number 
of weekly papers as 1,359, the number obtaining certificates after 
examination as 638. 

Not less remarkable and encouraging has been the progress made 
by the London Society for the Extension of University Teaching, a 
society till recently under the contol of a Joint Board appointed 
respectively by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, 
but now incorporated in the University of London. The work of 
this society is confined to the Metropolitan area and the suburbs. 
Beginning in the autumn of 1876 with seven courses of lectures and 
classes, and with 139 students attending them, it could record, ten 
years afterwards, in 1886, no fewer than sixty-five courses and classes, 
in average attendance at lectures 3,748, at the classes 2,020, with 
806 students writing weekly papers and 482 obtaining certificates as 
the result of examination ; these rising in the last session recorded, 
that of 1901-2, to 195 courses of lectures and classes, with 15,407 
students attending them, and to 2,257 students obtaining examination 
certificates. 

The lectures organised by the University of Oxford have always 
been less systematic and of a more popular character than those of 
the Cambridge and London branches. Andif this has, unfortunately, 
given a handle to those who have taken exception to the Extension 
system as encouraging superficiality and smattering, it has not been 
without compensating advantages. It has attracted many thousands 
to the lectures who would otherwise have been indifferent to them ; 
it has extended the area of the movement, and has thus been invaluable 
as pioneering work. Its success has been truly extraordinary. In 
1885, when the history of this branch of the extension practically 
began, twenty-seven courses of lectures and classes were organised, 
the average attendance at which was estimated at 6,000. Since 
then every year has recorded progress. Ceutres have been established 
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in all parts of England. The last statistics, those for the session of 
1901-2, record the number of courses organised as 190, the number 
of active centres as 135, of lectures as 1,979, and the average total 
attendance at the lectures as 20,862. It may be added that the 
Victoria University is following in the footsteps of Cambridge, 
London, and Oxford, and has now some fifteen centres in active 
work, As provincial Universities are multiplied, there can be little 
doubt that within their several areas there will be correspond- 
ing activity in a similar direction, and that at no very distant time 
every district in England, however remote, will have its centre of 
Extension teaching. Nor is this movement confined to England. 
It has already been initiated in Scotland; and, as it has many 
influential supporters both in Wales and in Ireland, it may be predicted 
with confidence that the Universities of Wales and Ireland will, 
before long, be engaged in the same good work. 

But popular education has another side and other functions. 
The University Extension lectures appeal only to adults, and neces- 
sarily proceed on the assumption that the foundations of advanced 
instruction have at least been laid. Without a degree of culture 
which many thousands of those whom popular education is intended 
to reach cannot be expected to possess, they would be practically of 
little use. Nor are they always, for obvious reasons, financial and 
otherwise, accessible even to those who might profit from them. 
But in the summer of 1889, at the suggestion of Dr. Paton, of 
Nottingham, and Mr. Percy Bunting, a Society was founded which 
met the needs of these students. Its object was not merely to dis- 
courage loose and desultory reading and the perusal of the worthless 
and even deleterious literature in which young men and young 
women, when left to themselves, are apt to indulge, but to make their 
reading profitable by directing it to what is sound and instructive. 
It went further: by suggesting the formation of reading circles to 
meet together, under a leader, at certain times for prescribed courses 
of study, it furnished a regular curriculum of instruction in any given 
subject, and, by a very simple contrivance, all the information needed 
for the profitable perusal of the books included in the curriculum. 
Every month a magazine is published by the Society prescribing the 
books to be read and containing a full introduction to each book 
prescribed, together with a commentary and notes on any points in 
it likely to present difficulties. Should a reader or the leader of a 
circle require further assistance in his studies, he has only to write to 
the head office and any questions he submits will be at once, and fully, 
answered. The courses of study prescribed comprise all subjects con- 
ducive to what may be called the liberal education of the young 
citizen—Literature, History (ancient and modern), the elements of 
Political Philosophy, Economics, Architecture, Geology, Physiology, 
and the Laws of Health. For each course are prescribed three sets of 
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books —those required, that is, the books which the circle or indepen- 
dent student undertakes to read through and with care; those 
recommended, that is, books which may be read by those who desire to 
extend their study ; and, lastly, those works which it may be useful 
to consult. And the courses are adapted to all classes of readers. 
There is an Introductory Section for working men and women 
designed to initiate them in systematic reading, the books prescribed 
here being of the simplest kind, such as George Eliot’s Silas 
Marner and Wyatt’s English Citizen: His Life and Duties. The 
books required are obtainable at the lowest discount prices at the 
central office ; and the fee, which includes the three numbers of the 
magazine guiding the reading, is sixpence per annum. Next comes 
the Young People’s Section, the books here, in the first division, 
being made to bear simply and attractively on Nature study, in the 
second, on the duties of citizenship, while the third comprises selec- 
tions from the poets, and tales likely to be pleasing to the young, 
as well as wholesomely influential. A few shillings would purchase 
all the books required here; the entrance fee is one shilling a year 
for members of a circle, and eighteenpence for members not belong- 
ing to a circle. 

For more advanced students are provided what are called General 
Courses. These, as arranged for the present year, are grouped under 
the headings of Social Science, the Growth of our Colonial Empire, 
Early Man and his Life, Biography, Travel, the History of Venice, 
Novels, Essays, and Poetry, together with a Holiday Section, the object 
of which is to invest excursions and pleasure trips with intellectual 
and artistic interest by recalling the association of the places visited 
with eminent men, with historical scenes, and with their presentation 
in works of art. Last come the special courses. Some of these are 
in History—the making of the modern European nations, Europe 
since Waterloo, English history from the death of John to 1660; 
some in Literature—English literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Dante, Shakespeare, Thackeray, Browning; one 
course is on Oriental and Greek history, one on Egyptian 
Archeology, another on the elements of Architecture. Science is 
represented by a course on Physiology and the Laws of Health; 
Sociology, by Ruskin, as a social teacher; while Scott’s historical 
novels represent that important branch of literature which occupies 
the borderland between fiction and history. 

When we add that in every one of these courses, with, I am 
sorry to see, the exception of English Literature, the utmost 
care has been taken to select, as required books, the cheapest and 
best books on the several subjects, that the works recommended for 
extended study and reference have been chosen with equal judg- 
ment and competence, it will be seen how invaluable is the guidance 
here provided, at the cost of a few shillings, for everyone who chooses 
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to seek it. That a Society which supplies what this Society supplies 
should during many years have had a hard struggle for existence 
is indeed surprising. But its statistics lately have been most 
encouraging, and show conclusively that it is making way, if slowly, 
yet steadily. In the session of 1901-2, its last completed session, 
the members enrolled in the young people’s section were 6,387, in 
the general courses 3,989, in the special courses 1,550, while its 
honorary and miscellaneous members number 1,659, making a total 
of 13,585. 

Here, then, we have an institution, the potentialities of which 
are sufficiently apparent from what it has already achieved. For 
fees ranging from sixpence to two shillings annually, any child, or 
adult in England can be taught to read with system and profit, can 
be guided by experts—some of them among the most distinguished 
specialists of our time—to the best books on any given subject ; can 
be supplied with many of these books at nominal prices, often for 
little more than a few pence; can, by being farnished with lists of 
books recommended for collateral and supplementary study or for 
reference, be taught how to utilise the public libraries and find their 
way about the catalogues; can be shown how easily and simply a 
practice, scarcely less deleterious to the mind than dram-drinking 
is to the body, the practice of loose and purposeless reading, may be 
transformed into a means not merely of self-education, but into a 
source of one of the highest and purest pleasures possible to man. 

We come now to another institution, the history of which illustrates 
the enormous progress in capacity for - rational and intelligent 
recreation made by the general body of the people during the last 
few years. In 1841 John Borthwick Gilchrist left his fortune in 
trust ‘ for the benefit, advancement, and propagation of education and 
learning in every part of the world, as far as circumstances permit.’ 
In accordance with this provision the trustees have, among other 
applications of the income, arranged, each winter, several series of 
popular lectures, chiefly on scientitic subjects. The success of these 
lectures has been phenomenal. In granting a course of lectures to 
any particular town, the trustees make it a condition that the largest 
hall in the town should be secured, and these halls, no matter 
what their size may be, are crowded. No course in 1902, esti- 
mated by the total attendance, was attended by fewer than 2,000 ; 
the highest point reached was 10,500, the average exceeding 4,000. 
The total attendance at the thirty courses of five lectures numbered 
135,659. The lecturers were all of them distinguished men, dealing 
solidly and methodically with the subjects severally undertaken by 
them: the master of Downing College, Cambridge, for example, dealt 
with ‘Brain and the Apparatus of Mind,’ Professor Seeley with 
‘Volcanoes,’ and Dr. Waldstein with ‘Labour and Art in English 
Life, illustrated by Greek Art’; and perhaps nothing could be more 
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significant than the fact that this last lecture was one of the most 
popular, and was attended by large audiences which at one time 
numbered 2,000. I cannot but remark in passing that it seems a great 
pity that the trustees should not allow these lectures to be extended 
to literary, historical, and social subjects. We may safely assume 
that a popular audience who could be attracted by such a theme as 
Dr. Waldstein’s would be at least equally attracted, and perhaps 
more benefited, by lectures on some of our own national classics or 
national heroes. 

Whatever conclusions may be drawn from all this, it is quite clear 
that a new era in popular progress has defined itself, that social 
legislators and philanthropists are face to face with new duties, with 
new responsibilities, with new needs. The million are in literal 
truth now standing, so far as educational capacity is concerned, where 
half a century ago those who filled our old public schools and our 
two Universities used to stand, but under very different conditions. 
It was sufficient in those days if eight years at Eton or Rugby, 
and four at Oxford or Cambridge, made a youth a gentleman ora 
scholar, or both. Nothing more was required either of him or of 
them. That theory has vanished, or, if it lingers, lingers only with 
those who are far in the rear and whom nobody heeds. The inevit- 
able must be accepted; with necessity there can be no contention. 
The problem which the Universities and those at the Universities 
who regulate advanced education have to solve is how to reconcile 
the esoteric system and ideals of the old academic régime with the 
new ideals, as yet no doubt only half defined, which a world not 
altered merely, but transformed, is instinctively formulating, and will 
imperiously vindicate. The problem awaiting solution at the hands 
of educational legislators outside the older Universities is how, out of 
a weltering chaos of material and of opportunities, to educe system 
and concentrate what is dissipated. 

In the institutions and societies which I have described we have 
all that might develop, under favourable conditions, into an efficient 
popular system of advanced secondary education co-extensive with 
the kingdom, so accessible that it should exclude no one who desired 
its discipline and guidance, so regulated that it should, in graduated 
courses, meet and satisfy the requirements of every citizen who 
desired to pursue his or her education collaterally with the work of 
daily life. What some twenty or thirty thousand young men and 
young women are now doing, as many more, and as many more 
indefinitely multiplied, might, with proper encouragement, be 
induced to do, with proper provision, be enabled to do. A beginning 
at least has been made, and the beginning is the important, the 
all-important thing. Neither fire nor fuel can generate itself, but, 
once produced, there need be no limit to the energy of the one 
and to the accumulation of the other. We have the fire and we 
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have the fuel. Enthusiasm and ambition of this kind when once 
kindled are contagious. If fortune favour, spark catches from spark 
and flame feeds flame. But fortune must favour. Of the final 
triumph of the movement, the history of which I have been sketch- 
ing, of the ultimate attainment of its ends and the realisation in 
fulness of its ideals, there can be no doubt at all. It depends on 
ourselves whether we shall witness them. And now I come to the 
main object of this paper. 

No one can doubt that the establishment and rapid multiplica- 
tion of free public libraries is, from a social point of view, the most 
important single event of our time; that the influence exercised by 
these institutions is of as much power to thwart and defeat the 
efforts of educational philanthropists and legislators as it is of power 
to further and confirm them. With these institutions, judiciously 
regulated, as their allies, the societies whose history I have sketched 
might soon expand to the full measure of their usefulness and 
service; with these institutions pursuing, as they are now pursuing, 
not merely an independent course, but a course too often in a 
diametrically opposite direction, the work of these societies can only 
effect what it does effect with difficulty and by a counter effort. 

A glance at the present position of the free libraries, at their 
constitution and at their economy, will show what a colossal power 
for good or for evil we have in them. The history of them is as 
interesting as it is significant. Their origin is no doubt to be traced 
to the stimulus given to municipal life by the great Act of 1835; 
but their inception was due to the efforts of three philanthropists 
whose names can never be mentioned without reverence by the 
friends of social progress: William Ewart, during many years member 
for Dumfries ; Joseph Brotherton, who represented Salford, and whose 
services as an enlightened and disinterested public servant in most 
troubled times are still remembered at Manchester; and Edward 
Edwards, then an assistant librarian in the British Museum, with 
whom the project seems to have originated. The result of their 
efforts was the Free Libraries Act, passed in August 1850, and the 
result of this Act was the establishment of free libraries in Liverpool, 
Manchester, and other leading cities. Since then, slowly at first, 
afterwards less tardily, and between 1870 and 1895 with increasing 
rapidity, they have made their way. During the last few years the 
movement has received an extraordinary impetus from the unprece- 
dented munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards, and more recently 
from what appears to be the limitless patronage of Mr. Carnegie. 
These institutions now number in the United Kingdom 518, all 
supported out of the rates; and this estimate does not include the 
local branches of the greater libraries, such as those at Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, and Manchester. Every year will add to their 
number, and it seems certain that before long there will be no town 
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and no district, either in the larger cities or in the country, without 
them. Every librarian, subject, of course, to the council whose 
servant he is, has practically a free hand, and the library under his 
control takes its colour and its policy from him; the selection, for 
example, of the books, the encouragement of serious as distinguished 
from frivolous readers, and the assistance given to them in their studies. 

As, however, the library is supported by the ratepayers, the 
books obtained are necessarily such as the average ratepayer and 
his children and dependents would be likely to appreciate ; these are 
necessities, the rest are luxuries. And, unhappily, in most of the 
smaller libraries necessities so much predominate over luxuries that 
the measure of the intelligence and literary merit displayed in the 
books is pretty much that of the taste and discernment of the average 
ratepayer and his dependents. Many of the libraries—I speak 
of the smaller ones—are so completely under the thralldom of those 
who only seek such recreation as ‘shilling shockers,’ newspapers, and 
the ordinary comic rags afford that they cannot but be regarded as 
unmixed evils. Even where things are not so bad as this there can 
be no doubt that there is more than one great evil common to all 
these institutions. They encourage habits of reading for the mere 
purpose of killing time; they form and confirm the practice of 
intellectual dissipation; they introduce boys and girls, and half- 
educated young men and women, to poems and fictions which, 
though not actually immoral and warranting inclusion in the Index 
Expurgatorius, inflame their passions and imaginations, and have a 
most disturbing and unwholesome effect; and they place in their 
way, often with the most disastrous results, works on religious and 
moral subjects for the perusal of which they are not ripe. No one 
who keeps an eye on the casualties recorded in the daily papers can 
have failed to notice, not only with what increasing frequency the 
suicides of young men and even mere boys are occurring, but how 
often, in the letters and messages justifying with flippant sophistry 
their crime, we have ample testimony of the demoralisation caused 
by the perusal of works never intended for youth, and which but for 
these libraries would not have come into their hands. 

That these institutions have failed to effect what it was hoped 
they would effect, that as they are at present constituted they are 
open to gross abuse, and are in fact so abused, that many of them do 
as much mischief as good, and that in all of them important reforms 
and modifications must precede any serious aim at educational 
efficiency, is admitted nowhere more unreservedly than by many of 
the librarians themselves. What these libraries may be reasonably 
expected to do, and in what way they may be of service to popular 
education, to the movement of which I have spoken, will be best 
indicated by considering those who resort to them. 

By far the largest number are, of course, those who read only for 
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recreation and amusement, and who confine themselves to such books 
as afford them what they seek—light literature, novels, and news- 
papers. It would not be desirable, even if it were possible, to ignore 
the claims of such readers. If rubbish be popular and in demand, 
rubbish must be provided, or the ratepayer has a grievance. But 
such rubbish should be reduced toa minimum. To flood the libraries, 
@ very common practice, with third- and fourth-rate novels, either in 
the form of presentation copies by the authors or in the form of 
remainders or job lots going cheap at the booksellers’, admits of no 
excuse. As these readers are not discriminating and, except when 
their attention has been directed by current reviews to a particular book 
—Miss Corelli’s or Mr. Hall Caine’s last, for example—will fall on what 
fare they find, a wise librarian will stock his shelves with fiction 
which is, at least, wholesome and of merit or distinction. As fiction 
undoubtedly has or may have great influence on the young and impres- 
sionable, more care should be taken than commonly is taken in its 
selection. It is most important that those responsible for its supply 
should know the nature of the fiction they introduce. In many of these 
libraries, partly owing to the inadvertence or ignorance of the librarian 
and committee, and partly from the sheer impossibility of inspecting 
the myriad issue of the popular Press, currency is sometimes given to 
publications of the vilest kind. I have already said that this class of 
readers must be provided, and amply provided for, and that it is 
necessary to recognise that they will always form a majority of those 
who frequent these libraries. But what these readers are not entitled 
to, and what it is monstrous to suppose they are entitled to, is what, in 
the case of most libraries and of all the smaller ones, they practically 
possess—the control over what the libraries supply. I cannot speak 
from statistics, but I should probably not be exaggerating if I said that 
more than two-thirds of the money expended on these institutions 
is expended in catering for the tastes of those loungers whose reading 
is entirely confined to light novels, magazines, and ana. The 
simple truth is that our boasted progress among the masses—I am not 
speaking of the minority and of the better class, but generally—has 
resulted in little more than in exchanging one form of dissipation for 
another, intellectual dram-drinking for physical, the sensational novel 
or racy skit in the free library for the tankard or quartern at the public- 
house bar. And the one is as bad as the other. Nothing so unfits 
a man for the duties of life, for concentration and for healthy activity, 
as habitually indulging in this sort of anodyne and stimulant—for it 
serves both purposes, and both purposes to the same demoralising 
effect. In the last procession of the ‘unemployed’ it is at least 
significant that a large number of them emerged from the free 
libraries to fall into the ranks, and, the procession over, extinguished 
their cigarettes to resume their novels and magazines in the free 
libraries again. 
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With the next class, the miscellaneous readers who occasionally 
travel out of novels into history and solid literature, we approach 
a class which deserves serious attention, for it is only a step from 
them to those who read, unsystematically it may be, not simply for 
amusement, but for information and improvement. Out of both 
these classes will, in all probability, develop, with proper encourage- 
ment, young men and young women able and willing to profit from 
regular teaching. And, lastly, come the students proper, those who 
are preparing for examinations and pursuing studies with a definite 
object, whether with a view to Government posts, to degrees in the 
London or provincial Universities, to certificates in the Oxford and 
Cambridge ‘ Locals,’ or in connection with the Extension Lectures 
or the National Home Reading Union. These are the readers whose 
interests should be the chief care of the free libraries, for whose 
use the libraries are, or should be, principally intended. 

To these classes the librarians stand in different relations. As 
students for examination have their reading prescribed for them, 
and are necessarily reading under guidance, they require nothing 
more than the provision of such books as may be of service for 
collateral information. And these books they have a right to 
demand, even if the average ratepayer or telegraph boy be docked of 
the last fascinating batch of shockers and skits. But their relation 
to the second and third classes of readers is very different. Here a 
competent and intelligent librarian may be of incalculable service, not 
merely to individuals, but to the cause of popular education. And 
his duties are two-fold: todo his utmost to see that, commensurately 
with the means at his command, his library is in the highest state of 
efficiency ; that, in literature, what is classical predominates over what 
is mediocre, that the last new monograph on an author is not in the 
place of the best attainable edition of that author; that third- and 
fourth-rate criticism and poetry, going cheap or obligingly presented 
by its authors or publishers, are not conspicuous ; that in history and 
science the works selected have been the result of consultations with 
experts in each, and that philosophy and theology are not represented 
as they are commonly represented on the barrows in Farringdon Street. 
Few things are more lamentable than to see an intelligent working- 
man wasting his time and energy in reading useless and inferior 
books, such as entirely-superseded scientific treatises and cyclopzdias, 
or histories long deservedly sold for waste paper, simply because they 
fall in his way and he knows no better. In many of these libraries 
the cases are loaded with this and similar lumber; ‘for it looks so 
bad,’ as a librarian once observed to me, ‘ to see empty shelves.’ 

But if a librarian has to cater, he has also to advise and guide, or 
at least it is open to him to do so. Educated people who are con- 
versant with books little know what difficulty novices find in getting at 
books on a given subject, and in knowing how to usethem when found. 

Vor. LIII—No, 316 38 
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If philanthropists—I submit it with all respect—instead of continuing 
to assist in scattering these libraries broadcast over the country, would 
substitute some provision for rendering those already existing really 
efficient and beneficial, they would supply a want more urgent than 
their multiplication. And it is not difficult to specify what is needed ; 
it has just been indicated—provision for enabling readers to know how 
profitably to avail themselves of the treasures placed at their disposal ; 
provision for an adequate regular supply of the best books in leading 
subjects of study, and for securing the services of properly trained 
and properly qualified librarians. The first need would be largely met 
by the endowment of a course of five lectures, at the service of any 
public library which might choose to apply for them, the first dealing 
generally with books and how to use them, the others forming general 
introductions to the study, say, of Poetry, of Criticism, of History and 
Political Philosophy, of Economics, of Theology and Ethics, each 
including a list of the books which might be most profitably studied 
or consulted. Iam very sure that there is no large free library 
to which such a course of lectures would not be a great boon, and in 
which they would not be of real service. 

Most and perhaps all of the principal libraries are happily so 
fortunate in their librarians that nothing is left to be desired 
except what the librarians themselves desire, ampler opportunities 
and ampler means for being serviceable to serious readers. But 
it is, too often, far otherwise with those in the control of the 
smaller libraries—in other words, with the majority of those 
who fill these most responsible posts. As such posts are now so 
numerous, and as they will probably increase in number every 
year, it is surely not too much to require from those who become 
candidates for them what is required from candidates for other civic 
appointments—certificates of competency, guarantees of general and 
special qualifications for their work. In the case of assistant 
librarians such certificates are actually required. This is due to the 
efforts of that admirable society, the Library Association, the object 
of which is to promote the better administration of libraries and the 
efficiency of librarians. With this object it has instituted classes for 
instruction in Bibliography and Literary History, in Cataloguing, in 
Book Classification and Shelf Arrangement, and in Library Manage- 
ment, requiring also a knowledge of Latin and French, and granting 
certificates as the result of an examination in these subjects. In one 
or two of the American Universities preparation for this profession 
is a recognised function of the teaching body, and Chairs of Biblio- 
graphy have been established. Our own Universities are not likely 
to follow their example, nor is it at all desirable that they should do 
so. The technical qualifications proper and necessary in assistant 
librarians are-no doubt requisite in their chiefs, but they are so far 
from’ constituting all that is needed in men filling posts of this kind 
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that they may almost be said to be of secondary importance. Of all 
classes of pedants bibliographers and mechanical martinets are the 
worst and most hopeless; and such pedants would in nine cases out of 
ten be the inevitable result of a faculty in Bibliography. The type 
of men required for chief librarians is that commonly represented 
by those who have had a public school education, who have gradu- 
ated in Honours at one of our leading Universities, who, with 
liberal tastes, practical good sense, and business capacity, have added 
to their academic discipline and attainments a knowledge of modern 
languages and literature, as well as an intelligent general interest in 
all that is stirring in the world around them. To such men a few 
months would suffice for the special and technical instruction 
necessary to fit them for their duties. At present, no doubt, the 
incomes are not sufficient to attract men like these; but on the 
principle that what is worth doing at all is worth doing well, 
especially under conditions that what is not done well is almost as use- 
less as if it had been left undone, it is surely worth asking whether, 
in important centres at all events, such men should not be secured. 
A very small addition to the rates would raise these incomes to the 
average value of a College Fellowship or an Assistant Mastership at 
a public school. This is, it must be admitted, a counsel of per- 
fection, and, if ever it be adopted, cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
adopted at present. 

Meanwhile what I venture to urge is this, that as long as the free 
public libraries pursue an independent course, and continue to 
subordinate the interests of education and intellectual activity to the 
demands of those who have no part or concern in either, they will not 
only defeat the ends for which they were designed, but they will thwart 
and counteract all that educational legislators and philanthropists 
are striving to effect. Their most important function is the en- 
couragement and promotion of popular secondary instruction, and 
the dissemination of what is conducive to the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the masses. Their proper policy is alliance and 
coalition with those agencies which are engaged in that work—with 
the University Extension Departments of the Universities, with the 
National Home Reading Union, with the Administrators of the Gil- 
christ Educational Trust. There is no reason at all why these libraries 
should not co-operate systematically and on principle, as some of 
them are now doing occasionally, in the work and aims of these 
agencies. What is more natural than that, where the means of 
education are provided, those who would turn them to account should 
have the opportunity of doing so? What so preposterous as to ac- 
cumulate books, and with every facility for putting them to profitable 
use, to suffer them to remain idle or abused? It is a proof of the 
lethargy and indifference prevalent in many, and I fear in most, of 
these institutions that so far from encouraging the efforts of the 
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Home Reading Union the librarians will not even give publicity to 
its appeal for members, though repeatedly and emphatically urged to 
do so, among others by the late Lord Chief Justice and the present 
Master of Downing College. It is a matter of common experience 
to find that in districts where University Extension centres are 
established the only people who take no interest in them are the 
librarians and councils of the public libraries, not because of any 
hostility, but simply because they have no conception of the lectures 
having any relation to the functions of the libraries. 

The recently established University of London which, epoch- 
marking alike in its constitution, its policy, and its aims, will in- 
fallibly, before many years have passed, revolutionise civic education, 
might, with advantage, extend the surveillance which it exercises 
over other educational bodies in the metropolis to these institutions. 
It already undertakes the organisation and control of the University 
Extension lectures, and such surveillance would therefore be 
work very germane to that in which it is now engaged. It might, 
for example, assist in the selection of books, a most important 
function, by providing experts in the different subjects of study, 
whose business it should be to ascertain and specify what works 
should be chosen and what rejected. It might undertake the 
occasional inspection of the libraries, have some voice in the election 
of librarians, and in the economy generally of the libraries. It 
might suggest and supply short courses of lectures on appropriate 
subjects. In the case of new libraries being founded, or additional 
grants conferred on those already established, it might with propriety 
be consulted. But these are details, and details adjust themselves. 
The point of importance is that the libraries should be in touch 
with the University and the University with the libraries. If what 
is here suggested were initiated in London there can be little doubt 
that it would be followed elsewhere. 

Iam not pleading for any interference with the recreative side 
of these institutions. It would indeed be hard and in the highest 
degree absurd to attempt to place restrictions on the readers who 
find in these libraries welcome and legitimate relaxation from the 
toils and cares of daily life. Men and women engaged from morning 
to evening in arduous work, jaded it may be, and half worn out, 
cannot be expected to seek anything but amusement. And who 
would grudge it them, whatever frivolous form it might take? In 
the case of forty, perhaps, out of every hundred for whom the 
librarians have to cater, the mere pastime craved has been fairly 
and hardly earned. But the case here stated rests on the remaining 
sixty. Of these, twenty probably are sauntering losels, who prefer 
bad novels to honest work, and to whom these libraries are an un- 
mingled evil. The other forty consist of those in whose cause 
and in whose interests this article has been written. 
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In conclusion, let me repeat that this question of the public 
libraries—their present condition, their future prospects—is one 
which deserves what assuredly at present it has not received— 
very serious consideration. It is important politically, it is 
important socially. On a truly colossal scale they are powers 
for good or powers for evil, and as they are now constituted there 
can be little doubt on which side the balance inclines. There are 
some questions, the decision of which may with safety be left to the 
general body of the people, certain subjects in which it is both an 
intelligent and competent guide; but education is not one of them. 


J. CuourTON COLLINS. 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER 


I SHOULD not venture to write even a few words on this subject, 
which has been talked about and written about amongst us so long, 
and by so many persons ‘of light and leading,’ but that (so far as 
I know) it has not been discussed in print by any woman. I do not 
know what is the view taken of it by those women who regard 
themselves (and I would speak with all respect of them) as the 
pioneers of female progress. I hope they do not include the 
legalising of these marriages in England in their list of desirable 
changes. But I should think it probable that many, if not most, of 
them do. And so I write rather as the spokeswoman, if I may be 
such, of women who do not speak on platforms or attend public 
meetings, but occupy the normal position of our sex in this country 
—the position which it will always occupy, despite any possible 
changes in the machinery of national life. 

And first I would offer a few words, with all humility, on the 
religious aspect of this question. It is not for me to speak asa 
theologian or a Biblical scholar. But it does not appear to me that 
the question is one either of theology or Biblical scholarship. They 
who accept the authority of the canonical Gospels cannot (I submit) 
ignore the importance, in regard to this controversy, of our Lord’s 
express setting aside of the ‘ precept’ attributed to Moses, in a yet 
graver question than this concerning the relations of the sexes. I 
understand that the import of the texts St. Matt. xix. 3-8, St. 
Mark x. 2-9 is not in dispute, whatever be the case with the verses 
immediately following in those Gospels. If in the question of 
permitting divorce Christ expressly overruled Moses, a fortiori it 
would seem impossible for Christians to base Christian obligations in 
the matter of marriage upon the ‘Mosaic’ law. Our supreme 
authority sets aside Mosaic ordinance in the graver case, and refers 
His disciples to an older and Divine law. It would follow that 
references to the Book of Leviticus are not in place as laying down 
the law for His disciples in the lesser case. Such references may 
indeed be made, as showing the light in which marriages of affinity 
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were regarded in the Jewish Church and nation. But it cannot be 
argued that since Leviticus says this or that Christ says so too. 

But what does concern Christian people most deeply is to collect, 
from all sources they can reach, the mind of Christ. Now, no one 
disputes the substantial accuracy or the practical authority of our 
Revised Version of the New Testament; no one disputes the general 
trend of primitive Christian tradition in the matter of marriage. It 
is not a question of textual scholarship, nor of minute acquaintance 
with the scanty records of early Christian society. As Christians we 
endeavour to collect, from the New Testament as we have it and from 
unquestioned primitive tradition, the counsel and the ordinance of 
our Lord concerning marriage. 

And we find Him sounding no uncertain note for us. In that 
vital question of divorce, whatever be the precise import of one 
Greek word used by one of His reporters, the whole purport of His 
counsel is in restraint of natural, human self-will and self-pleasing. 
He refers us to a primeval Divine law which, according to Him, 
establishes the indissolubility of marriage, however much its dis- 
solution might be desired by either or both spouses ; and He indicates 
unmistakably that the law is the same for man and wife. And I 
believe all Christians are agreed that the general ‘ note’ of Christ’s 
teaching is one of restraint of natural impulses—especially in regard 
to the strongest of human passions. The question remains, of 
course, where restraint is to come in. 

Our Lord refers to the primeval Divine ordinance as governing 
His view of the whole subject. But to this it will be replied 
nowadays, that for many persons amongst us Christ’s reference 
to Genesis has no authority whatever—Genesis has no authority ; 
Christ Himself has no authority ; Genesis embodies rude and early 
Hebrew tradition, of no more weight than the rude and early 
traditions of other peoples. Christ spoke merely as a man and a 
Jew accepting the earliest, and not the subsequent, traditions of 
His nation. From all this I appeal unto Cwesar—the Cesar of 
modern science. My contention is that it matters not to the present 
argument whether the nature and authority of this (supposed 
primeval) marriage law derive (as according to Genesis they derive) 
from a revelation made by a personal Divinity for the good of man- 
kind, or from the evolution of ages of human society, which have 
threshed out what mankind have found beneficial for themselves. 
To some persons, indeed, these alternative hypotheses seem merely 
the statement of two aspects of the same fact. On either the 
sanction of the law is in its proving good for men ; it is binding for 
that reason, both on Christian and scientific grounds. And therefore 
I claim that, whether people accept Christ’s authority or not, the law, 
whether revealed or evolutionary, is ‘ holy, just, and good,’ and ought 
to be obeyed. 
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‘But you are speaking’ (it will be answered) ‘ of the general law 

of the indissolubility of wedlock—not of the prohibition of certain 
marriages. Now, whatever be held as to the sanction, in the ex- 
perience of the race, of the indissolubility of wedlock (and there may 
be two opinions as to that), it is a far cry to the forbidding marriages 
of affinity. No doubt; but I shall humbly endeavour to show why 
(as it seems to me) these two laws—or rather these two clauses of 
the marriage law—are of kindred significance and obligation. 

It does not come within my present purpose to discuss the first 
of them, otherwise than to insist upon the significance of its 
restraining force. According to it men are not permitted the liberty 
in relinquishing their partners of the other sex which animals 
exercise. Whether the general principle admits of exceptions or 
not is not here discussed; but the principle stands out clearly—that 
individual wishes are not to be supreme in the matter. Now, in 
what stands the reasonableness of this? What is its claim upon the 
human conscience? Apart from the word of Christ, which suffices 
for Christians, it stands in nothing but this—that experience has 
proved that individual passion, if not restrained, works havoc for 
humankind, and most signally in the relations of the sexes. These 
things are not so with animals; but it would seem that since man 
was man things have been so with us; and so they are plainly 
before our eyes at this day. 

I suppose it is unquestionable that all anthropological and 
ethnological science impresses us with the fact that human progress 
is a record of slow steps upward from the brute level. One position 
after another was won by the wonderful differentiating force (so to 
speak), the ‘ variation’ whose origin is still lost in mystery; and in 
no particular have its victories been more momentous than in the 
development of the human relations of the sexes. It was only by 
virtue of these that family life in the course of ages became possible ; 
and the best family life has only emerged by degrees. We should 
revolt now from the manner of existence compatible with polyandry, 
or (most Europeans would add) polygamy either; and however 
people may fail to realise it in their own lives, it is not and cannot 
be denied that true family life, as developed in Christian and 
civilised nations, is the best product of human evolution yet reached. 
Science recognises, no less than the Church teaches, that in the 
family is the germ of all human well-being, the foundation of a truly 
human polity. 

Now, the point I would insist upon here is (as has been said) that 
all this achievement has taken place in virtue of restraint put upon 
the passion between the sexes. We are told that the etymological 
significance of the word ‘ Paradise’ is ‘a wide-open park, enclosed 
against injury, yet with its natural beauty unspoiled ;’ and thereafter 
‘a safe-fenced garden, wherein the wicked shall not enter.’ Even so 
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our earthly Paradise of a righteous family life, the nursery of all 
good things for mankind, must be fenced. Its very existence depends 
upon its being a space marked off, where the flame of passion shall 
be under rule and order. 


To me (says Dean Church) the relation of the sexes, the passion of love, is as 
much the crux of our condition as pain. ... How strange, how extravagant, 
how irrationally powerful all over the world, how at the root of all the best 
things of life, how at the root of its very worst! Strange, ambiguous, perplexing 
lot for creatures made in the image of God.’ 


The flame is beneficent, but maleficent too; it is a glory and a 
shame, creative and destructive ; it cannot be allowed free play over 
the whole field of human life. Accordingly, the best human societies 
have long ago marked off certain regions where it shall not enter. 
The relations of parents and children, of brothers and sisters, have 
long been sacred from it. The present question before us is whether 
our fenced Paradise, our enclosure called ‘the family,’ shall still 
extend, as at present it does, beyond the field of blood-relationship to 
that of relationship ‘ by affinity,’ as it is called—z.e. the kinship of a 
married person to the kindred of his or her spouse. 

It would be idle to pretend that the prohibition of marriages of 
affinity has the sanctity of the prohibition of marriage between the 
nearest blood-relations, or that its breach can or ought to excite the 
horror which would attend incest. But what I (and, I hope, many 
whose opinion is of greater weight than mine) contend is, that to 
annul the prohibition of marriages of affinity is a distinctly retro- 
grade step for us English people to make from the position which 
we have reached among mankind. It is surrendering a bit of the 
field of life to the domination of passion which, in the interest of the 
family, the greatest of human institutions, had been fenced off from 
that domination. I say ‘in the interest of the family,’ for in the best 
family life the husband and wife are one—‘ they twain one flesh’ in 
ancient Scriptural language—and an important element in thisidentity 
of life and feeling is that each spouse adopts the relationships of 
the other unchanged. To this level we have attained ; but how shall 
it be kept if the disturbing factor of passion be admitted where by 
adoption it had been excluded under the severest ban? To take 
the instance presented to us: the husband under our existing law 
takes his wife’s sister to be his sister—i.e. it is impossible that 
marriage should ever take place between them; and the fraternal 
relation, which he has adopted, is amongst us secured from passion 
by the most stringent and time-honoured of sanctions. But suppose 
the sanction annulled in fraternity through affinity. The wife has 
grown sickly; she has asked a young, pretty sister to help her in her 


1 Letter to Mr. Mules: Letters of R. W. Church, Dean of St. Paul's, edited by 
his daughter. 
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family cares, and she becomes aware that the ‘ fraternal relation’ is 
waning, and that a feeling abhorrent to it is growing up between 
the two persons she has loved and trusted most. Can anyone say 
that there is no degradation of family life, no stepping down, in all 
this? Yet it, or cases very like it, might become common; and, 
because of the peril of this, one of the purest and most delightful 
of relationships which have developed in civilised life must cease if 
this proposed change im the law be made. I am sure hundreds of 
sisters-in-law would bear me out in saying that the relation between 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law is one of the flowers in this vale of 
tears; it is the fraternal relation with a difference; it has a 
fragrance of its very own, for there is what we call ‘romance’ 
in it, quite apart from love-making. I well remember my old 
friend, the late Mr. G. S. Venables, enlarging, with an enthusiasm 
which was rare in his reserved speech, on its peculiar blessing 
and charm. All this must disappear, of course, if we relax the law 
which holds the husband’s relations the wife’s, and the wife’s the 
husband’s. 

‘ Oh, yes,’ it is answered, ‘all this pretty talk of a new fraternal 
relationship added to the old, as a fresh bloom upon the old stem of 
life—this is all very well for rich people who can afford to dally 
with life. But this that we advocate is a poor man’s question ; 
poor widowers cannot afford charming sisters-in-law with decency. 
It is better to allow the sister-in-law to become the wife in 
the family, for live in it, very often, she must after the first wife’s 
death.’ Now, ifit were the case that the change in the law advocated 
is absolutely necessary, under unavoidable conditions, to secure 
working people in this country from concubinage, it would be a very 
grave question whether even such considerations as I have adduced 
above should weigh against the change. But, in the first place, no 
such case for change ought to exist at all. None of our arrangements 
ought to be such as to thrust us upon the alternative of a general 
lowering of family life (as it is contended here would be the case) 
by the permission of certain marriages, or the promotion of con- 
cubinage in certain classes of the community. And, next, I do not 
believe that any such case for change does exist ; on the contrary, 
there is strong reason to believe that the plea advanced is chimerical. 
As is well known, the evidence of the clergy, from their parochial 
experience, goes to show that the instances in which a working man 
takes his sister-in-law as his concubine, since he cannot make her 
his wife, are very rare. (I myself have spent many years in the life 
parochial, and my experience is fully in keeping with this.) On the 
other hand, if we are to relax the law on the ground that illegal 
connections, with or without a form of marriage, are occasionally 
contracted, in defiance of the law, amongst working people now, we 
should have to legalise connections which would revolt all English 
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decency. This is well known to those who go in and out amongst 
working-class families. Adultery is rare—probably has a lower 
percentage than in the classes socially above them ; but offences 
against family decency are, as might be expected in view of the lack 
of proper house accommodation, much more frequent than in the 
upper classes. All this is surely an argument for amending that 
lack of proper accommodation in working-class dwellings which is a 
disgrace to this country, and not for legalising the indecencies which 
result from it. 

But I do not—I hope other opponents of this proposed change 
do not—rest our case upon the evils we forecast from it in the single 
instance in which it is at present advocated. I am utterly unable to 
understand how persons forming part of the Legislature of this great 
country can propose to deal with one of the fundamental laws of 
human society in this piecemeal fashion. I have spoken throughout 
of ‘marriages of affinity;’ I only take one such marriage as 
an instance. I am unable to see upon what principle, if a man’s 
marriage with his sister-in-law be permitted, his marriage with his 
stepmother (his father’s widow) can be forbidden; or a woman’s 
marriage with her son-in-law; or any other of the marriages of 
affinity now forbidden by law. English feeling would, I believe, 
revolt at present from the particular developments last named— 
probably from others too—but upon what rational ground? Upon 
that of the peace, decency, and decorum—in a word, the honour—of 
family life as established amongst us, which is the very ground 
upon which we oppose any change in the law at all. 

We feel, as we ought, great concern for those who, under the 
sway of one of the strongest influences that warp men’s judgment, 
have persuaded themselves that these particular marriages ought to 
be legal, and have evaded or set at defiance the law of their own 
country on the ground that it must and shall be altered. But this 
concern can be no ground in itself for altering the law. The law 
must first be shown to be bad in itself. 

Much has been made of the concern which our great colonial 
communities have in this question in the Mother Country. Now we 
have the deepest respect for those great communities. In many 
respects they can and do give us lessons. But in a question like 
the present, I submit, it is neither wise nor fitting that the Mother 
Country should be dragged in the wake of the Colonies (I use the 
words in no opprobrious sense). The ideal of life in the Colonies is 
necessarily a very imperfect one as compared with that of the Mother 
Country. We have a long and varied past, and our community at 
this day embraces many elements, social and educational, elements 
of refinement and culture as well as of practical experience, which 
the oldest of colonial communities do not and cannot possess. If we 
look to the history of the English race in the past, and on its various 
constituents at present, it seems simply grotesque that England 
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should alter her marriage law because her Colonies have altered 
theirs. The eminent and learned German Catholic theologian, Dr. 
Déllinger, was wont to say, ‘I look upon the Church of England as 
the great bulwark of true religion throughout the world.’ Even such 
is the State and nation of England among the nations of the world 
for the wise and far-sighted ordering of life and polity. Let not 
England abdicate her place. But the Colonies are great and self- 
governing communities ; the Mother Country has long ceased to 
dictate to them in internal affairs, and she must respect their 
arrangements therein. This, in the case now debated, might surely 
be done by a provision that all marriages contracted by bona-fide 
members of colonial communities in their own colony should be 
recognised in the Mother Country, and the issue of such marriages 
be deemed legitimate here. 

I cannot forbear entering protest against certain pleas recently 
put forward in this controversy. The palpable evils of a dual 
marriage law for Church and State (evils, I believe, now increasingly 
manifest in Italy, for instance) are cited by advocates of change in 
our law as arguments on their side, 7.¢. by the very persons who 
would introduce duality! Such was the line taken lately by Lord 
Chetwynd in a series of letters, printed conspicuously by the principal 
organ of ‘ society’ in the newspaper Press. Apparently, this strange 
reasoning is designed to force the conclusion that they who uphold 
the present and only existing law must surrender to a new one. But 
this is to beg the whole question. Never was ‘the thin end of the 
wedge’ more legitimately opposed than in this matter. 

If such a subject as the marriage law is to be dealt with by us at 
all, let it be in a thoroughly business-like, deliberate, and consistent 
way. Letevidence be taken, by persons duly qualified, from persons 
competent to give it as to the evils and disadvantages alleged to 
follow from the existing law. And let the whole matter be put 
before the whole country at a General Election. I am fully aware 
that all this will appear to the advocates of the particular measure 
before us as unnecessary, pompous, dilatory, andcumbersome. It is 
such a simple, small change, say they, which we ask for. It really 
would make hardly any outward difference in our social life, and it 
would improve morality. Ihave tried to controvert both these pleas, 
and also to show that, though the particular change now advocated 
be a matter of detail, a principle, and that a momentous one, is really 
involved. Most persons, when they vehemently desire some change 
in order to get their own way, are apt, whether they are interested 
as principals or advocates, to think it a simple and obvious thing 
that they ought to get it. It is for others to look at the matter in 
a broader light, no matter whether they are called obstructionists 
or any other hard names, or laughed at as pompous, irrational con- 
servators of old-world ideas. 

THEO. CHAPMAN. 





AN UNPOPULAR INDUSTRY 


THE RESULTS OF AN INQUIRY INSTITUTED BY THE WOMENS 
INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL INTO THE CAUSES OF THE UNPOPU- 
LARITY OF DOMESTIC SERVICE 


SoME years ago Miss Clementina Black, writing in this Review upon 
‘The Dislike to Domestic Service,’ declared it to be ‘generally 
admitted’ that young women of the working class had become 
‘imbued with a distaste for domestic service.’ 

In the intervening years persistent reiteration has established 
this general admission upon the footing of an accepted fact; and 
whether we agree with those who count such a distaste as a ‘sort 
of depravity,’ or incline with Miss Black to look upon it as a 
‘natural, reasonable, and well founded’ revolt against a system of 
‘total personal subservience,’ we are all more or less concerned 
about a fact that threatens to revolutionise the whole machinery 
of domestic life. 

It seemed to the Women’s Industrial Council that, although 
so much had already been said and written upon the great 
‘problem,’ a systematic inquiry might throw a valuable and 
interesting light upon the causes which render the largest industry 
for women so unpopular. Accordingly a schedule of questions 
was prepared and distributed among persons likely to hold 
opinions of their own on the subject, or, more important still, 
likely to reflect the opinions of girls who might, but do not, enter 
domestic service. 

If the sole or main object of the inquiry had been to elicit 
definite answers upon plain matters of fact, the schedule of questions 
could not, it must be confessed, be regarded as a model. It is, 
indeed, frankly open to the severe criticism with which it met 
in some quarters; the most cutting, perhaps, being those of the 
mistress who calls the questions a ‘fandango of nonsense,’ and the 
servant who writes against several of them, ‘I do not understand.’ 

The nine questions asked cover a wide area, and are largely 
speculative in character; they are further complicated by anno- 
tations and sub-questions, characterised in one reply as ‘little 
homilies’ and condemned in another as ‘ hopelessly involved.’ 

The committee having charge of the inquiry were, however, 
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fully conscious of these defects and anomalies; but the object 
being to arrive at a consensus of opinion upon a difficulty acknow- 
ledged to be largely sentimental, it seemed desirable that the 
questions should not be framed upon too statistical lines, but tend 
to encourage thought and suggest remedies, All things considered, 
the results may be deemed by no means unsatisfactory. Of the 
500 forms sent out, 127, or roughly 25 per cent., were returned— 
a response far in excess of that usually accorded to inquiry forms, 
even of the most cut and dried type. 

The 127 replies came from the following sources : 


Mistresses . ° : ‘ ° ° . 44 
Heads of training institutes, teachers of 
domestic economy . , ° ‘ . 25 
Branches and members of the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild . ; ° ° ° . 18 
Girls’ Club leaders . ; ‘ ° ‘ . = 
Housekeepers and servants . ° ‘ - 10 
Registry offices . ‘ . . ; - & 
Students (male) . : . ; ‘ » © 
Masters ; , ‘ ° , ° . 2 
Professional women ° ‘ ° ; os 
Anonymous persons ; ° ; ° . 4 
127 


The value of this list lies in the diversity of experiences and 
point of view from which the replies were written. 

Thus among the mistresses are to be found the chételaine of a 
mansion ruling a retinue of well ordered maids, the mistress who 
can afford only the doubtful ‘ help’ of a succession of small daily 
drudges, and the mistress who is her own servant. It includes also 
the mistress who finds no difficulty whatever in getting and keeping 
her maids, and the mistress to whom the servant problem is an ever 
active trouble. Many of the mistresses were at considerable pains 
to ascertain and record the minds of their maids upon the questions. 

The opinion of heads of training institutions and teachers of 
domestic economy is valuable as presenting the point of view of 
workers upon the raw material, if one may so call it; these workers 
look, naturally, more to the perfection of mechanism in domestic 
work than to the social relationship which begins to enter into the 
question after the servant has once embarked upon her work under 
the roof of a mistress. Many of these replies express not merely the 
opinion of the individual signing the schedule, but the official 
verdict of the committee or organisation represented by the signer. 
One comes from the male head of a large Technical Institute. 

Of the eighteen replies from branches and members of the 
Women’s Co-operative Guild, it may be said that the opinions of the 
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working-class mothers of the best and most thoughtful sort is here 
represented. These replies present the collective dictum of some 
hundreds of women, many of whom have had personal experience of 
domestic service ; most of whom have daughters who must become 
wage-earners in some capacity or other, and all of whom are adepts 
in the discussion of industrial and social questions. They come 
from factory towns, rural villages, urban centres, and suburban 
districts, and the guilds have mostly devoted one or more meetings 
to the discussion of the schedule. 

Leaders of Girls’ Clubs, especially those who made a point of 
collecting the actual opinions of the club members themselves, 
arrive at the answers from still another standpoint. For the most 
part the clubs are composed of girls who have deliberately, or by 
chance, chosen some occupation other than domestic service, and 
their reasons for this choice go quite to the root of the matter. 

The ten schedules filled up by servants offer particularly in- 
teresting results, including some quaintly and strongly expressed 
reflections upon the ‘slavery’ of domestic service. Here, for 
instance, is a reflection upon the question of efficiency v. incompe- 
tence: ‘Many will not know (how to work properly) as they say 
it doesn’t do you get more added to your work once you do things 
nicely you are kept to it. No doubt some do (know their work) and 
others say the simples (sic) get the best of it.’ 

And again, ‘On and off duty would do a good deal of good ; on, 
on, hour after hour makes life a misery.’ 

Another speaks with an experience of eleven ‘places,’ and, 
avoiding a categorical reply to the questions, raises one or two 
points not covered by them. Touching, for instance, the ‘Penny 
Novel,’ she says: ‘ Servants’ money will not allow her to buy books 
very often, though they are cheap; but if the lady bought a few 
cheap books that are worth reading on purpose for the servants 
would it not put a stop to a great deal of the penny novel reading 
that is doing so much harm ?’ 

Sunday hospitality, cheap and insufficient food, discourteous 
speech to servants are all touched upon in these replies, and all 
may in some degree have contributed to build up a vague dislike. 

The Registry Offices for the most part feel the pressure of the 
ill-balanced supply and demand too keenly to judge patiently. ‘I 
certainly know by my own experience as each year slips on they 
(servants) are getting scarcer and the demand more,’ is a lamentation 
echoed in each of the six replies. 

The remaining replies have each a separate value, and will be 
referred to when the questions come under consideration. The 
six male students give perhaps the least illuminating answers; they 
certainly lend colour to the cherished feminine conviction that some 
questions are beyond the grasp of male intelligence. 
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The questions were nine in all, but as these may be grouped 
into three main divisions it is not necessary to repeat each one in 
extenso. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 6 dealt with the conditions of work, and asked 
whether the unpopularity of domestic service was due to the work 
in detail (Question 1); its monotony (Question 2); or the unor- 
ganised conditions regarding hours, leisure, and system of work 
(Question 6). 

Questions 3, 4, 7, and 8 dealt with the desirability, the 
difficulty, and the monetary value of training and the weakness 
of insufficient knowledge on the part of mistresses. 

Question 5 asked, ‘Is it the social status?’ Question 9 com- 
pared the method of remuneration usual in domestic service— 
monthly payments, board and lodging—with the weekly wage of 
other employments, and asked whether this prejudiced parents 
against service as an industry for their girls. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO ALL QUESTIONS 


Table I. represents the general impression conveyed by the 
answers to each question. The columns devoted to ‘qualified’ 
answers include many reflections upon side issues for which the 
‘little homilies’ before mentioned are to some extent responsible. 
For example, to the question : ‘Is it the social status?’ is appended 
the sub-question: ‘Have not the nurses also taught us that it is 
the women who give the social status to the work, not the work 
which stamps the woman?’ One lady writes: ‘I believe that the 
nurses have both gained and also keep their status on account of 
the training necessary’; and a Secretary to a M.A.B.Y.S. branch 
thinks the unpopularity is ‘ partly ’ due to the status and adds, ‘ The 
shop girl looks down on the “‘slavey,” and J am told brother Tom 
will walk out with sister Jane, the shop girl, and not with sister 
Mary, the maid. At least we might allow servants the title ‘‘ Miss.”’ 
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A servant reflects thus: ‘ A thorough nurse teaches a great deal, but 
a bad one is as loathsome as a leper.’ 

193 answers are scheduled as giving ‘No reply’; this does not 
mean, however, that in 193 cases the question is not answered at all. 
The column includes papers not categorically filled up, many of 
which are nevertheless valuable in themselves. 


THE QUESTIONS—Grovr I—Connitions 


| N 


Question Yes No Yes Qualifie i No reply Total 


es 
Qualified 


I. Details . — ll 89 
II. Monotonous 
routine. . 4l 30 
VI. Hoursand gene- | 
ral conditions 42 9 


Total . . .| 94 128 


The first questions of Group I. endeavoured to find out whether the 
actual details of domestic services were distasteful to girls. The table 
given above shows that 89 out of the 127 agree in considering that 
girls as a rule like house work. Some few consider that laundry and 
cooking are not popular branches. The Honorary Secretary to a large 
society having to do with the welfare of girls considers that it is not 
the work in ‘ detail’ but ‘in general.’ ‘Girls now regard it as menial 
and therefore infra dig. as compared with business employments.’ 
A mistress remarks that the question is one of temperament, but 
that ‘ probably the slipshod management of the majority of working 
class homes indisposes the children brought up in them from taking 
interest in household work.’ All agree that girls find much 
enjoyment in attending a domestic economy class. 

The replies to the question whether the monotonous routine is 
in fault show a far more divided opinion and a larger percentage of 
qualifying remarks. Very generally these take the form of pointing 
out that the monotony of surroundings rather than of routine is 
disliked. Factory work is monotonous, but it is done amid the 
bustle and companionship of a workroom, whereas the general 
servant leads a life of great loneliness unless the mistress takes her 
into the centre of family life and confidence. Restraint rather than 
monotony is generally considered the chief drawback. This 
question and Question 6 must be taken together, since a mono- 
tonous occupation carried on in comparatively short spells is 
bearable, but extended over an indefinite number of hours, and 
with uncertain and inadequate periods of relief, becomes unbearable. 

As will be seen from the table, there is strong agreement that 
the long hours and lack of liberty are prime causes of the un- 
popularity. Many answers, indeed, put lack of personal liberty as 
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the chief cause. The head of a registry office writes : ‘ Mistresses are 
sometimes of opinion that every waking hour of the servant belongs to 
them, with the exception of a few hours stipulated for at the time of 
engagement ; consequently the servants have no time for themselves 
—even for needlework—except it be stolen.’ 

‘ Want of liberty,’ says the Honorary Secretary to a M.A.B.Y\S. 
branch. ‘ Not merely liberty to go out, but liberty to be natural, to 
dress as she pleases, to receive visitors, &c. The fear of being unkindly 
treated, and of not getting enough to eat. The natural dislike of a 
girl to leave home ; vague prejudices of this kind deter a girl from 
going into service. That she finds she has to work seven days a 
week, and her work is “ never done,” induces her to leave service, if 
she has entered it, unless she is fortunate enough in her first place 
to be treated with consideration.’ 

The servant cannot help contrasting her employed day with that 
of ber sister working in a factory or workroom, where work ceases at 
definite hours, and whose evenings, Saturday afternoons, and 
Sundays are free. ‘A factory girl has plenty of companionship, 
and is protected and emboldened by the presence and the public 
opinion of large numbers of her own class, which is sometimes 
organised by trade unionism. The domestic servant is hampered, 
too, in her chances of marrying by her mistress’s objection to 
“* followers.” That objection also implies a general moral censorship 
from which the industrial worker is free.’ 

That forty-eight replies come under the head of ‘ qualified’ assent 
is due to the fact that Question 6 was particularly overshadowed by 
the sub-questions before alluded to. Under the main question, ‘ Is it 
the conditions of work ?’ suggestions as to improvement were invited, 
which, while tending to obscure the main question, opened the way 
to many characteristic dissertations upon the general condition of 
service. The sum total of these may be aptly epitomised in this 
sentence from the reply of a woman’s co-operative guild member: 
‘The facilities now given for the development of mental capabilities, 
the tendency to protest against restriction, the desire for change 
and opportunities for wider social intercourse, not being consistent 
with the general conditions of domestic service, are the cause of its 
unpopularity.’ 

The second group of questions touches a matter of growing im- 
portance in all branches of female labour. In effect, the questions 
merely summarise the problem which faces the parents of every girl 
who must earn her own living: Is it worth while to spend time and 
money upon making a girl an efficient industrial worker? In the 
particular industry under discussion the solution of the question is 
further complicated by the curiously widespread belief that a 
knowledge of household work comes to all women by the light of 
nature, and that they therefore need no training in the technical 
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sense of the word. This belief is referred to, though not endorsed, 
in the majority of replies to Question 3. It is generally conceded 
that a well-trained servant is appreciated, though not to such an 
extent as greatly to improve her wages. In fact, so badly balanced 
is the supply and demand that, as a large majority of the replies 
denote, the unskilled can get work quite as easily as the skilled. 
The demand nowadays, exclaims one despairing lady, is ‘ not. for a 


competent girl, but for any sort of a girl.’ 

Question 4, regarding the difficulty of procuring training—if 
desired—resulted in some interesting replies. The initial difficulty 
seems to be that parents do not think it worth while to spend 
time and money upon training for their girls. In the class 
from which domestic servants are generally recruited the real or 
apparent necessity for immediate wage earning is a strong factor in 
the disregard for preparation. The consensus of opinion expressed 
by heads of Polytechnics and other institutions offering training in 
housewifery, shows that such training as now exists in these 
institutions does not attract pupils of the servant class, and does not 
encourage pupils to enter service. ‘Bright girls look down upon 
service . . . and prefer to take up other kinds of work. Parents 
who have a stupid girl, who is not bright enough for anything else, 
think she will do nicely for domestic service.’ 

It is fair to say that one lady head of a Polytechnic dissents from 
this general view, and thinks that a domestic economy course does 
incline girls toservice. Institutional training is generally condemned 
as too mechanical to produce real efficiency. 

It will be noted that an overwhelming majority of the replies 
to Question 8 are in the affirmative. That mistresses ignorant 
of domestic management and organisation abound, is abundantly 
testified. An interesting social reflection is made by a lady who has 
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much personal knowledge of young servants. ‘A new class of 
employer of servants seems to have arisen during the last fifty years, 
a class who cannot afford to keep enough servants to do the work 
and yet who expect to keep up tbe standard of comfort prevailing in 
their homes before marriage.’ Another view is presented in two 
replies, and takes the matter into the region of the unfathomable 
sex question. ‘A woman is not always happy in her methods of 
controlling other women, and this accounts for many small tyrannies, 
petty rebellions, and frictions. The ‘“ master” may speak sharply, 
give unreasonable orders, unnecessary trouble; on the whole, as 
from him, it is not resented. Let, however, the mistress do the 
same (or much less), and at once there will be trouble.’ Thus writes 
a lady whose study of the question is by no means superficial. 
‘Women lose many of their finer attributes in dealing with paid 
servants; how to get the most possible out of them is the thought 
of most,’ says a working woman who has herself been a servant. 

A cook ina private family goes to the root of the whole un- 
ending struggle between employer and employed, in a sentence 
the unconscious cynicism of which is curiously confirmed by a 
schoolmistress in a country district. Says the cook: ‘Most ladies 
don’t want girls that know their work and that is why the unskilled 
get the work, for they get them to do anything, where girls that 
know their work won’t do it.’ Says the schoolmistress: ‘ Mistresses 
are glad to get young girls whom they can train to their own liking, 
as the experienced ones are independent and want too many 
privileges.’ 

Here is a pretty text for a treatise upon the rights of labour 
and the wickedness of ‘Ca Canny !’ 
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V. Is it the social 
status ? 
| IX. Do parents pre- 
fer a weekly 
wage?., 
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These two questions were perhaps the most direct in the whole 
schedule, and consequently the replies to them are the least dis- 
cursive of the series. In reply to Question 5, ‘Is it the social 
status ?’ the response in the larger number of cases yields a plain Yes, 
emphasised by such remarks as, ‘The first and greatest cause,’ ‘The 
crux of the whole question,’ and ‘ most decidedly,’ or qualified by such 
observations as ‘ This affects generals only, not better class servants,’ 
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‘Something to do with it, but not much.’ One lady of wide experience 
says, ‘Servants feel bitterly that as domestics they come lower down 
in the social scale than “young ladies” in business. My servants 
have confessed to me that when away for summer holidays they 
hide the fact of their being servants.’ 

The six men students are all emphatic on this one point, and 
by a unanimous vote agree that ‘This more than all else put 
together is the cause of unpopularity, coupled as it is with a 
serving badge—‘the cap.”’ Hardly any of the sixteen persons 
who reply in the negative to this question give any reason for 
their belief. 

Question 9 presents a difficulty which the majority of replies 
affirm does not exist, except in rare cases. It is pointed out that 
weekly wages are becoming much more general in domestic service, 
and that the working classes are well accustomed to distinguish 
between real and nominal wages. As Miss Collett shows in her 
‘Report on the Money Wages of Servants,’ ‘while the relations 
between mistresses and servants are very little affected by the rate 
of money wage agreed upon, the active competition of employers 
and the free movements of domestic servants secure for the latter 
the full market rate for their services,’ and this fact is well known 
to working class parents. On the other hand, several club leaders, 
having to do with factory girls, give it as their opinion that parents 
do consider a weekly wage, brought in to the family purse, of greater 
advantage than the monthly payment, over which the girl herself 
has a spending power. 

The fact that in the working classes calculation of earnings is 
based upon a weekly wage was amusingly illustrated by a little 
incident that happened to the present writer, who was once accosted 
in the street by a small maiden, whose diminutive figure was clad 
in ‘cut down’ garments of dingy hue, her hair screwed into a 
tortured wisp of tidyness, and her rosy soap-shining face one pucker 
of anxious calculation. With most flattering confidence the hurry- 
ing little feet stopped short in front of me, and a childish voice 
asked, ‘Please will you tell me how much ten pounds a year is a 
week ?’ She had evidently been to seek her first ‘ place,’ and, like 
many another adventurer into the fields of industry, found awaiting 
her an economic problem difficult to solve. I am always a little 
proud to remember that I could give her the answer straight away, 
and that I did refrain from asking her any questions in return. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


The Women’s Industrial Council, in making their inquiry, hoped 
also to receive some suggestions that would lead to better organisa- 
tion, if not to practical reform. For the most part, however, the 
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replies leave a depressing conviction that a really practical remedy is 
yet to seek. One lady well known for her wide interest in industrial 
questions writes: ‘The subject troubles me a good deal, both 
practically and theoretically. ...I like the theory of limited 
hours, but I am sure it is quite impracticable for ‘ in-workers.” 
Under existing conditions it would never be tried except by a few 
enthusiasts. ... It seems to me a profoundly unsatisfactory social 
arrangement, yet I shall never have the courage to try any other, 
or even much modification.’ 

Another of even greater authority upon economic questions 
concerning women propounds in three epigrammatic sentences what 
appears like a vicious circle of negations: ‘ Domestic service will 
never be willingly accepted by the majority of young women until 
it becomes a non-resident calling.’ 

‘It will never attain a condition satisfactory to the employer 
until it becomes a highly trained calling.’ 

‘It will never become a highly trained calling until it assumes 
conditions that attract, instead of repelling, workers of the best 
class.’ 

Between this pessimistic timidity on the one hand and this 
emphatic pronouncement on the other, there is an agreement in 
which practically all the replies join—namely, that a remedy must 
be sought chiefly in the direction of a non-resident system of house- 
hold service. 

Increased facilities for training in housewifely knowledge, both 
in elementary and secondary schools, is urged by many, while the 
present system of education is condemned by some—as not only 
inadequate to meet the necessities, but the cause of the trouble. 
‘ But even the person of most violently conservative tendencies, who 
thinks to find in the modern educational system an explanation of 
the scarcity, the inefficiency of the domestic maid-servant, and 
her increasingly exigent attitude, will hardly be bold enough 
nor futile enough to advocate retrograde educational conditions. 
For good or ill, for content or discontent, we stand committed to 
advance.’ 

Residential training schools—not training homes, as at present 
existing—to which entrance shall be by scholarships or apprentice- 
ships, graduating from the elementary school, and carrying certifi- 
cates of merit, seem to some a prime necessity in restoring dignity 
to the industry. 

One of the several ladies who send thoughtful essays instead of 
categorical answers to the questions instructively points out some 
of the differences between modern household ways and those of the 
days before service became unpopular. The rapid comings and 
goings of visitors and guests, the innumerable cheap bric-d-brac with 
which houses are crowded, and the unending demands these things 
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make upon the maid’s adaptability and patience. ‘It is not,’ she 
says, ‘that the old times were better, for there is another side to 
these changes, which bring life and desirable energy with them, but 
it is evident that in adjustment to the times the remedy must be 
sought.’ 

Finally, it is left to the gentlemen to provide both the least and 
the most practical suggestions. 

The six male students agree that what is needed is an effective 
reduction of hours of work to—say—sixty per week. 

Sunday afternoons, and one afternoon every week free, and the 
day's duties to cease at 7.30 P.M.! 

The secretary of a large technical institute thinks a residential 
school would supply good mistresses with good servants, but would 
not affect the bad mistresses and the general servants. 

The proprietor of a large registry office in a printed leaflet 
launches out into truly masculine impatience against a condition of 
things that apparentiy causes him much professional difficulty. 
‘Here we have, not a mass of people without employment for them, 
but a mass of employment without people for it! Was ever there 
such a crass absurdity?’ He has a remedy, and it is ‘simple’ 
and worthy of a Virginian planter of a hundred years ago. Poor 
relief should be denied to healthy women under forty, and to women 
having grown-up daughters out of work, unless sufficient reason is 
shown why employment (in service) cannot be found. Ladies should 
induce their husbands to dispense with female clerks, and never to 
employ females (young or old) for occupations absolutely masculine. 
They should boycott refreshment-rooms and restaurants served by 
young women, and not deal anywhere where it is reasonable to 
suppose that they are being deprived of a domestic servant. All 
dressmakers out of work should be urged into service; and ‘all 
public institutions for the poor, such as board schools, orphanages, 
&e., should be required to train suitable young girls in such a way 
as to fit them for domestic service’ 

An American author who has given considerable study to the 
question as it affects the United States has embodied in a novel, a 
copy of which he presented to the Council, a scheme which advocates 
the formation of an ‘army of industry’ to make good servants out 
of available material and then supply these servants to mistresses. 
The ‘ army’ would be organised and controlled by a limited liability 
company, and would offer as attractions to the young women, free, 
practical specialised training, certificates, protection against abuse, 
security of regular hours, and good wages (only non-residential 
workers would be supplied), holidays, a residential club, and a suitable 
uniform. To mistresses would be offered a guarantee that ‘army’ 
servants would be reliable and efficient. 

The whole scheme is carefully worked out and contains many 
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practical points, but would possibly prove more acceptable to 
American than to British housewives. 

Another gentleman provides a scheme for an association of 
mistress and servants upon co-operative lines which, properly 
organised, should do much to check many of the present evils and 
disadvantages of the industry, and something also towards encourag- 
ing girls to enter service by offering sick pay, hospital and convales- 
cent tickets, holiday pay, &c., and securing training, free registry, 
and desirable situations. An association somewhat on this line has 
been working in Glasgow with moderate success for two or three 
years. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Although no statistical importance can be claimed for the result of 

this inquiry, and although it is not proposed to dogmatise upon any 
aspect of the difficult problem propounded, it may be claimed that 
some light is thrown, as from a many-faceted lantern, upon its most 
puzzling feature, and that the answers contribute somewhat to its 
better understanding. 

The unpopularity of a person, of a cause, or of an occupation may 
be a matter of fact, capable of being proved by numerical definition ; 
but the reasons for such unpopularity can only be arrived at by a 
consensus of opinion expressed without regard to statistical bearing. 
Thus, there emerges from this inquiry a very definite confirmation 
of the fact that domestic service 7s unpopular; and a general 
agreement upon sufficiently broad lines and from sufficiently ex- 
perienced sources as to the causes of such unpopularity. 

These are shown to be, not industrial but social, not inherent, 
but real and strong. Household work per se is not found to be 
distasteful to girls, although it should be more fully recognised that 
there is in every rank of life a proportion of women to whom a 
liking for the washing of pots and pans does not come naturally. 
‘But the disposition in that direction is certainly inherent in 
the sex.’ The chief causes may be found in the stigma of inferiority, 
lack of liberty, the intolerable burden of personal subservience, and 
the opening up of pursuits which offer the reverse of these things. 

‘I look upon the unpopularity of domestic service among working 
women as socially a most healthy sign,’ writes a lady whose con- 
demnation of the inquiry was outspoken and complete. ‘It is a sign 
that the struggle for escape from galling social chains, for personal 
liberty to choose their own pursuits, in which the educated woman 
of the last century engaged with such brilliant and lasting effect, 
will not end until all women shall have adjusted their lives to the 
newer standard thus set up. The present system, with its good and 
bad features, is responsible for the present difficulties.’ 

The change to better systems will not come without suffering ; 
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it will hardly be hastened by any partial scheme or organisation, 
however well intentioned. To quote finally from one more reply, 
‘The trend of working class opinion is leading towards reforms in 
the conditions of domestic service, and it appears that the most 
useful and least dangerous work which educated people can do just 
now is to promote and popularise opportunities for training.’ 


CATHERINE WEBB, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


STONEHENGE 
AND THE MIDSUMMER SUNRISE 


EaRLy in the morning of midsummer day people go every year to 
Stonehenge to watch for the sunrise. Standing by the ruins of the 
central trilithon, behind the big flat stone which is called the altar, 
they look out north-east through one of the openings in the outer 
circle of stones, over the avenue which is marked for a quarter of a 
mile by parallel bank and ditch on each side. Some little way down 
the avenue stands a solitary stone, the ‘ Friar’s Heel,’ pointed at the 
top; and an observer looking from the altar sees it standing up 
above the line of hills which make the distant horizon. But if one 
retreats a little up the slope behind the trilithon the peak of the 
Heel-stone comes down to the horizon, and tradition says that it 
marks the place where the sun rose on midsummer day when Stone- 
henge was built. Nowadays, if the watchers are so fortunate as to 
find the low eastern sky free from cloud and haze, it is very plain 
that the first gleam of sun appears well to the north of the peak of 
the Heel-stone, and it is some seven days before or after midsummer 
day when it rises directly over the stone. But inasmuch as the place 
of sunrise on that day depends upon the distance the sun goes north 
of the equator, and as that depends on the inclination to the equator 
of the plane of the earth’s orbit, we want only a change in this in- 
clination to alter the place of the midsummer sunrise, and make the 
Heel-stone fulfil its reputed purpose. Supposing, then, that we are 
able on the one hand to show that it is probable that the building 
was laid out to point accurately to the sunrise, and on the other 
hand to learn what was the actual inclination of ecliptic to equator 
at different epochs, it is a very simple matter to fit a date on toa 
given place of sunrise, and to say, Thus is the date of building 
determined from astronomical considerations. 

Now the use of a process like this is apt to lack something of the 
rigour which one expects to find in arguments based upon the most 
exact data of astronomy. No less an authority than Professor 
Flinders Petrie has come to grief in adopting it. There is a very 
interesting book of his, unfortunately out of print, which tries to 
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sum up the evidence from all sources for the date of Stonehenge. 
To the astronomical evidence which he brings forward he allows, 
indeed, no great weight; but it deserves none, which comes 
about in this way. Professor Petrie measured, with an accuracy 
which is at least as great as the rough-hewn stones will bear, 
the direction of the peak of the Heel-stone from the point behind 
the great trilithon whence it appears on the horizon line. He 
was fortunate to catch a midsummer sunrise free from haze, and 
measured how far the sun now rises north of the trilithon-Heelstone 
line ; he calculated what change in the inclination of the ecliptic 
would suffice to account for it, and with the known rate of change 
how many years that would represent. But so strong in his mind 
was the idea that the Heel-stone was the sunrise mark, that he over- 
looked the fact that the change is taking place in the wrong direction, 
that the sun now rises further south than it has done in all historic 
or moderately prehistoric time, for the last ten thousand years at 
any rate, and yet it still rises north of the stone. He applied the 
correction with the wrong sign, and found 730 a.p. If his figures 
are right, but for this error of sign, we find that the trilithon-Heelstone 
line points to the sunrise, not of 730 a.p., but of about 3000 .D., a 
date for the building obviously too late. In fact his work shows 
that there is one very definite thing about Stonehenge that is 
certainly to be proved astronomically, that to an observer standing 
behind the great trilithon the sun never yet began to rise immediately 
over the Heel-stone, unless the downs which make the horizon have 
very greatly changed. 

But the difficulty of proving anything definite upon the matter 
at all is shown by the two assumptions that we have already been 
compelled to make, that the sunrise was viewed from a certain spot 
exactly behind the central trilithon, and that it was the first tip of 
the rising sun for which they looked. Suppose that it was the 
middle of sunrise that was accounted important, when the sun was 
half above and half below the line of distant hills over the stone ; 
the conditions are very nearly fulfilled to-day. If it was the com- 
pletion of rising, when the sun just cleared the hills, then one might 
put back the date some two thousand years. It is very clear that 
since in these latitudes the sun rises sloping-wise, there is trouble 
ahead for any theory that cannot do something more than guess what 
stage of the sunrise the builders of Stonehenge desired to mark. 

It might well seem that this isas far as onecau go. From Petrie’s 
measures the middle of sunrise was over the stone a quarter of a 
century ago; nearly two thousand years ago the sun completed its 
rising over it, more than a thousand hence it will begin to rise over 
it; for thousands of years a watcher from behind the altar might 
have seen the sun rise close to the indicating stone. And who shall 
say that the builders of Stonehenge required any more than that, if 
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indeed it is not pure chance that there is any connection with the 
sunrise at all? 

Before one admits that Stonehenge was so carefully built that the 
date of its building is now recoverable from its orientation, it may be 
pertinent to ask, what is the evidence that ancient buildings were 
orientated with great care? One thinks at once of the pyramids of 
Gizeh, and of the care which their builders plainly took that they 
should lie square to the cardinal poinis; of the theory, which has 
found some favour, that the long ascending passage in the great 
pyramid was directed to the pole star of the time; and perhaps of 
the wilder notion that the pyramid before it was finished to its final 
shape served as a great observatory. And if it is scarcely fair to 
argue that the natural plan of a builder who cared for symmetry 
would be to place the lines of a square building north and south, 
east and west; if one finds in the work a deeper astronomical 
significance, it is a significance which is found in the plans of 
present-day observatories. The fundamental direction is north and 
south ; the essential plane is the plane of the meridian; the pole of 
the sky lies in it, and the stars in their daily courses have reached 
when they come to it their highest points. One is concerned with 
the culminations of the stars, and with the sun at noon. 

But a glance at the plans of many ancient buildings for which it 
is now claimed that their foundations were laid astronomically 
reveals the fact that they have in general nothing whatever to do 
with the meridian, and the exponents of orientation theories have 
found an explanation of this in the supposition that it was not the 
culmination of a heavenly body, but its rising or setting that was of 
chief account in old times. To this view some of the translated 
inscriptions certainly seem to lend support; it is asserted that the 
sun at rising, noon, and setting had three distinct names. To Ra, 
the sun god at noon, ‘Tmu and Horus of the horizon pay homage 
in all their words.’ And without laying stress on any of these 
identifications—for some recent work suggests the horrid suspicion 
that anything may be identified with anything else according to 
fancy ; witness Lanzoni’s twenty-four variants for Hathor, as an 
addition to Plutarch’s equation Isis=Mut=Hathor=Methuer, as 
Lockyer gives it—it does seem possible to adopt as a working 
hypothesis the idea that in Egypt the sun and the stars were noted, 
and perhaps worshipped, at their rising and setting rather than at 
their meridian passages. If it were so, one can imagine an explana- 
tion for the feature which is characteristic of many Egyptian 
temples, the narrow central passage running from the ‘naos’ or 
shrine, clear through the complexities of the inner and outer courts, 
strictly defined by narrow pylons, and sometimes continued beyond 
the temple down a long avenue of sphinxes, The.temple was an 
observatory, dedicated to the worship of one of the heavenly bodies, 
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and the straight passage from the shrine pointed to the place where 
it rose or set. 

Now this theory has one incontestable advantage. Every line 
drawn at random must point to the place where some conspicuous 
star rose or set at one epoch or another. The dates of Egyptian 
history are so remote, and their uncertainty for the early period is 
so great, that we have to deal with lapses of time which are no 
small fractions of the precessional period of 26,000 years, in which 
the pole describes a circle in the sky nearly fifty degrees across. 
The distances from the pole, and therefore the places of rising of all 
the stars, are always changing, and in the course of a thousand 
years they change a great deal; the same temple which would in 
1500 B.c. point to the rising of Spica would 1700 years later serve for 
Procyon. If one would identify a certain temple with a star, one 
must know the date of the temple and see if there is a star that fits 
it, or inversely discover by guessing or otherwise the star that was 
deified, and put back the date of the temple building to correspond. 
How infinite are the possibilities of the latter process may be read 
in Sir Norman Lockyer’s work, The Dawn of Astronomy, and how 
effectively the results may be criticised, in the Edinburgh Review 
thereon.’ There are in the scheme of identifying temples with stars 
two fatal weaknesses: in nearly every case it is necessary to go back 
far beyond the date which archeologists have fixed for the building, 
because it is absurd to go far forward, and there is no star to suit at 
the accepted date; and very often the star which is thus found is 
curiously inconspicuous ; one cannot believe that its appearance on 
the horizon, which is mist-laden even in Egypt, would have 
furnished a spectacle that wanted a vast and splendid temple for its 
celebration. 

But among the countless temples of Egypt there are a few, and 
one of them the most magnificent of all, the temple of Amen-Ra at 
Karnak, that seem to be related to the sun. Any temple in the 
latitude of Thebes that points within twenty-six degrees of east or 
west will catch along its axis the rays of the rising or the setting 
sun on one day or another of the year; but these temples have a 
special orientation. They point to the sun at the solstices, at mid- 
summer or mid-winter, the days when the sun rises and sets further 
north or south than at any other time of the year. To the temple 
of Amen-Ra Sir Norman Lockyer devotes a whole chapter. The 
orientation is 264 degrees north of west; it points nearly to the 
place of sunset on midsummer day; not exactly, for an observation 
in 1891 showed that the centre of the sun now sets behind the 
southern wall of the propylon, even if one is watching from a point 
on the axis two or three hundred yards from the shrine towards the 
entrance, The difference may, of course, be explained by the slow 

1 Edinburgh Review, October 1894. 
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change in the inclination of ecliptic to equator to which reference 
has already been made. Here is the description of the building and 
the suggestion of its use : 


From one end of the temple to the other we find the axis marked out by 
narrow apertures in the various pylons, and many walls with doors crossing 
the axis. 

In the temple of Amen-Ra there are seventeen or eighteen of these apertures, 
limiting the light that falls into the Holy of Holies or the sanctuary. This con- 
struction gives one a very definite impression that every part of the temple was 
built to subserve a special object, viz. to limit the light which fell on its front 
into a narrow beam, and to carry it to the other extremity of the temple—into 
the sanctuary—so that once a year when the sun set at the solstice the light 
passed without interruption along the whole length of the temple, finally illu- 
minating the sanctuary in most resplendent fashion and striking the sanctuary 
wall. The wall of the sanctuary opposite to the entrance to the temple was 
always blocked. There is no case in which the beam of light can pass absolutely 
through the temple. 

What, then, was the real use of these pylons and these diaphragms? It was 
to keep all stray light out of the carefully roofed and darkened sanctuary; but 
why was the sanctuary to be kept in darkness ? 

If the Egyptians wished to use the temple for ceremonial purposes, the 
magnificent beam of light thrown into the temple at the sunset hour would give 
them opportunities and even suggestions for so doing. For instance, they might 
place an image of the god in the sanctuary, and allow the light to flash upon it. 
We should have ‘a manifestation of Ra’ with a vengeance during the brief time 
the white flood of sunlight fell on it. 


The picture is convincing. Whatever may be the ultimate ver- 
dict on the star temples, one is almost persuaded that we have in 
the temple of Amen-Ra the very type and ideal of a temple fitted 
for sunset ceremonies on midsummer evening. The enclosed and 
darkened sanctuary, the rigid limitation of light by pylons and 
gateways all along the length of a very long axis, the subservience 
of the design to the preservation of a central passage straight and 
unencumbered, are the criteria by which we should judge a solar 
temple. The exactness of workmanship of what remains must be 
the measure of our confidence that its builders worked with mathe- 
matical accuracy. 

In a paper not long since presented to the Royal Society, Sir 
Norman Lockyer and Mr. F. C. Penrose described ‘An attempt to 
ascertain the date of the original construction of Stonehenge from 
its orientation.’ Let us examine their results in the light of the 
interpretation which the authors have given of the methods of old 
astronomical building, exemplified in Egypt and in Greece. The 
whole of the argument rests upon the assumptiou that Stonehenge 
was a solar temple. 

The chief evidence lies in the fact that an ‘avenue,’ as it is called, formed by 


two ancient earthen banks, extends for a considerable distance from the struc- 
ture, in the general direction of the sunrise at the summer solstice, precisely in 
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the same way as in Egypt a long avenue of sphinxes indicates the principal outlook 
of a temple. 

These earthen banks defining the avenue do not exist alone. As will be seen 
from the plan which accompanies this paper, there is a general common line of 
direction for the avenue and the principal axis of the structure, and the general 
design of the building, together with the position and shape of the Naos, indicate 
a close connection of the whole temple structure with the direction of the avenue. 
There may have been other pylon and screen equivalents as in ancient temples, 
which have disappeared, the object being to confine the illumination to a small 
part of the Naos. There can be little doubt also that the temple was originally 
roofed in, and that the sun’s first ray, suddenly admitted into the darkness, formed 
a fundamental part of the cultus. 


It is difficult to imagine a building more utterly unlike in plan 
an Egyptian temple than Stonehenge. Within a circular bank of 
earth, three hundred feet across, is a smaller circle of thirty equi- 
distant stones supporting lintels. This is the boundary of the 
building proper, a surprisingly perfect circle. Within are the 
remains of five trilithons, and a number of small upright stones 
which seemed to have formed two more circles. The trilithons 
stand in the form of a horseshoe; they are the only part of the 
building which is not perfectly symmetrical about a point, the 
centre; the only part, therefore, which can be said to have an axis. 
The axis of the horseshoe passes pretty closely through the centres 
of two opposite openings in the outer ring of stones, and points 
towards the sunrise. When a line is drawn to show it on the plan 
it is fairly evident ; take the line away and there is only the general 
symmetry of the horseshoe of trilithons about one diameter to dis- 
tinguish it from any other of the fifteen diameters of the circle that 
pass through pairs of opposite openings in the outer ring. The 
horseshoe is fifty feet across; the whole building a hundred. 
Where is there in these proportions any likeness to the temple at 
Karnak, with its passage twenty feet wide running straight and 
open through a building about fifteen hundred feet by seven hun- 
dred ? The ‘pylons and other screen equivalents which have dis- 
appeared,’ the roof and the darkness, exist nowhere but in sugges- 
tion. It is easy to understand how, to bring an appearance of 
verisimilitude into the comparison, it was essential to dwell upon 
the avenue. 

Two parallel banks with their complementary ditches, about fifty 
feet apart, form the avenue. It starts from the earth circle nearly, 
but according to Petrie not quite opposite the opening in the outer 
ring of stones that faces the trilithon and the altar stone, and it runs 
north-east towards the midsummer sunrise. With the single 
exception of the Heel-stone there is no stone standing within it now, 
and no sign that any has stood there in the past; no evidence of 
pylons to limit the view, or indeed of anything, save its identity of 
direction, to show that it formed an integral part of the stone 
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building. It is just a pair of low earthen banks running steadily 
down hill, out of sight altogether from the point behind the trilithon 
whence the sunrise is watched. Where is the likeness here to the 
view from the shrine of Amen-Ra of the furthest pylon of the temple 
1,500 feet away, seen through innumerable doors? Yet despairing 
of being able to find an accurate orientation for Stonehenge itself, 
when some stones had fallen, and others were leaning, and all was 
rough, and the whole building was only 100 feet across, Sir Norman 
Lockyer and Mr. Penrose have based their estimate of the date of 
foundation—1680 B.c.—entirely on the orientation of the avenue, 
determined as follows. They pegged out as best they could the 
central line between the low and often mutilated banks, and 
measured the bearings of two sections of this line near the beginning 
and the end. The values differed by only six minutes of arc, so the 
avenue is remarkably straight even in its present imperfect state. 
But : 


This value of the azimuth, the mean of which is 49° 35’ 51”, is confirmed by 
the information, also supplied by the Ordnance Survey, that from the centre of 
the temple the bearing of the principal bench mark on the ancient fortified hill, 
about eight miles distant, a well-known British encampment named Silbury or 
Sidbury is 49° 34’ 18”, and that the same line continued through Stonehenge to 
the south-west strikes another ancient fortification, namely, Grovely Castle, 
about six miles distant and at practically the same azimuth, viz. 49° 35’ 51”. 
For the above reasons 49° 34’ 18” has been adopted for the azimuth of the 
avenue. 


There is something uncanny about this argument. The authors 
are trying to find the place of a pre-historic sunrise by assuming 
that the avenue pointed to it. They measured the direction of the 
avenue, and found that the measures agreed so very nearly with the 
Ordnance Survey measure of the direction of their mark—presumably 
on the highest point—at Sidbury camp, that they adopted the latter 
measure rather than their own; in other words, they agreed that 
the avenue is directed very exactly to Sidbury. Henceforward one 
cannot leave Sidbury out of the argument. As against the theory 
that the avenue pointed to the sunrise there is the fact that it points 
to Sidbury. The latter is no more likely to be accidental than the 
former. There are two courses open to us. On the one hand we 
may suppose that the avenue was drawn to lead over the down to 
Sidbury camp, and had no intentional relation to the place of sun- 
rise. On the other hand we may suppose that Sidbury is in the 
sunrise line not by accident but by design ; that it forms an integral 
part of the solar temple of Stonehenge. And since the camp 
occupies the summit of a steep and isolated hill, while Stonehenge 
lies on a wide and gently sloping down, it is plain that the camp 
end of the Stonehenge-Sidbury line must have been fixed first, and 
the site of the temple determined by prolonging the line sunrise- 
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Sidbury till it struck a suitable place on the down. There is 
nothing impossible in this; the question is, Can it be said to be so 
probable that one is justified in finding a date for Stonehenge from 
the direction of the line so drawn? Which is the greater impro- 
bability, that the Stonehenge-sunrise line was laid out so that it 
passed over the peak of Sidbury hill eight miles away, so nearly 
invisible from Stonehenge by reason of an intervening down that Sir 
Norman Lockyer thought that the latter formed the local horizon, 
and makes no mention of having seen Sidbury over its top, though the 
Ordnance Survey party could do so; or that the line of an avenue set- 
ting out from Stonehenge straight towards Sidbury happens to point to 
the place where the sun rose at a date which is perhaps as likely as 
any other for the foundation of the building, seeing that archrxology 
unaided can tell practically nothing on the subject ? 

If preference be given to the first alternative, and we assume 
that Stonehenge really was so placed that Sidbury marked the point 
where the sun rose on midsummer morning, the question still 
remains,.Was it done so accurately that it is worth measuring 
accurately now, and drawing from the measures an exact statement 
of date? It may well be objected that in our climate Sidbury is 
probably not visible from Stonehenge at sunrise once in twenty years, 
and that the likelihood of a long delay in drawing out the plan of 
so great a work would very soon have induced the builders to adopt 
a line near enough for their purposes though not for ours. Another 
objection is that Stonehenge is a ‘ rude stone monument’: Karnak 
emphatically is not: very probably it is the finest piece of building 
that the world has seen. It is straining analogy almost to the 
breaking-point to argue from one to the other, and treat Stonehenge 
as a solar temple because perhaps the shrine of Amen-Ra at Karnak 
was. And lastly there is the grave difficulty that everything 
depends upon guessing right what is to be considered the critical 
phase of the sunrise or sunset. Sir Norman Lockyer has assumed 
that for Karnak the moment of sunset was when the sun’s centre had 
just reached the horizon; for Stonehenge sunrise was the moment 
when the first tip of the sun appeared above the hill. It was 
necessary to adopt these precise yet different phases for the two 
cases, because any other assumptions would have led to results 
obviously absurd. The unconfessed discrepancy of treatment tacitly 
confesses how arbitrary is the process. 

One may well doubt whether anything is gained by these 
attempts to help out the deficiencies of archeology with the aid of 
astronomy. Archeology is all the worse if an uncertain date is made 
to masquerade as a certainty in plumes borrowed from astronomers ; 
and astronomy, which has a character for accuracy to lose, is apt to 
lose it in the company. 

ArTEUR R, Hinks, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WESSEX WITCHES, WITCHERY, AND 
WITCHCRAFT 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ir was just a casual word, dropped by a chance acquaintance, which 
first aroused in me an active interest in witchcraft. The subject 
had always exercised a fascination over me—chiefly from the mystery 
which underlies everything in connection with it, baffling science to 
frame laws which can adequately define it, and leaving us free to 
place our individual construction on its causes and effects. It isa 
fundamental truth that everything in the universe must be governed 
by laws, but in investigating witchcraft we are stopped at the outset 
by finding that like causes do not produce like effects, that the 
unravelling of one mystery in no way helps towards the solution of 
a second. 

A few years ago I should have used the word ‘superstition,’ 
in connection with witchcraft, as a mere matter of course ; but now, 
having listened to so many stories bearing on this subject, having 
interviewed so many people who have themselves been under the 
spell, having even conversed with those supposed to be gifted with a 
power emanating direct from the devil himself, I am disposed to 
question the appropriateness of applying this word to a belief which, 
strange though we may consider it in this century of advanced 
education and civilisation, does nevertheless hold a firm place in the 
hearts and minds of many of the less sophisticated, as well as in the 
intellects of some of the more thoroughly educated people. 

Credence in the supernatural dates from prehistoric times, 
and we may easily trace instances of this from the time when Moses 
thundered his denunciation ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live, 
almost without a gap down to the present day ; but it was probably 
in medieval times that witchcraft was most indulged in, most feared, 
and more often visited with gruesome results—as far as the witches 
were concerned. 

It will be remembered that John Knox was once accused of being 
@ wizard; and for what? Because nothing but sorcery, so it was 
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said, could account for Lord Ochiltree’s daughter, ‘ane damosil of 
nobil blude,’ falling in love with him, ‘ane old, decrepit creature of 
maist base degree of ony that could be found in the countrey.’ In 
the year 1537 Lady Janet Douglas was burned at Edinburgh, with 
the taint of being a witch. It often happened in those days that 
a person became famous through being able to identify certain 
marks on certain people, which were supposed to go with, and be 
inseparable from, the properties of witchcraft. Mr. John Bell, a 
minister of the Gospel at Gladsmuir, in his Discourse on Witchcraft, 
said: ‘Sometimes it is like a little teate, sometimes but a bluwish 
spot, and I myself have seen it in the body of a confessing witch, 
like unto a little powder-mark of a blea color, somewhat hard, and 
withall insensible, so as it did not bleed when I pricked it’! 

Many of our poets have taken the subject as their theme, most 
of them treating it as being full of horrible, revolting incidents. 
Rowe’s lines are particularly suggestive of morbid imagination : 

At length in murmurs hoarse her voice was heard ; 
Her voice beyond all plants, all magic, fear’d, 
And by the lowest Stygian gods revered : 

Her gabbling tongue a muttering tone confounds, 
Discordart, and unlike to human sounds ; 

It seem’d of dogs the bark, of wolves the how] ; 
The doleful screechings of the midnight owl; 

The hiss of snakes, the hungry lion’s roar; 

The sound of billows beating on the shore ; 

The groan of winds among the leafy wood, 

And burst of thunder from the rending cloud, 

’T was these, all these in one. 


Practically all prose writers who have touched the subject have 
been to the pains of condemning witchcraft in no half-hearted terms. 
Gilfillan speaks of a witch as ‘A borderer between earth and hell,’ 
while Martin Luther, with his intolerance of the thoughts of others, 
his prejudice regarding things which he was either ignorant of, or 
did not personally agree with, says: ‘ Witchcraft we may justly 
designate high treason against Divine Majesty, a direct revolt 
against the infinite power of God.’ Goethe, showing a broader grasp 
of the subject, gives this definition: ‘The demonic is that which 
cannot be explained by reason or understanding, which is not in one’s 
nature, yet to which-it is subject.’ Goldsmith, in a little essay on 
Deceit and Falsehood, evidently has it in his heart to pity the 
supposed witches who, either rightly or wrongly, suffered the extreme 
penalty for acts which they may, or may not, have been the cause 
of. In sarcastic strain he ends his essay : 

If we enquire what are the common marks and symptoms by which witches 
are discovered to be such, we shall see how reasonably and mercifully those poor 
creatures were burned and hanged who unhappily fell under that name. In the 


first place, the old woman must be prodigiously ugly ; her eyes hollow and red ; 
her face shrivelled; she goes double, and her voice trembles. It frequently 
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happens that this rueful figure frightens a child into the palpitation of the heart ; 
home he runs, and tells his mamma that Goody such a one looked at hiza, and he 
is very ill. The good woman cries out, her dear baby is bewitched, and sends for 
the parson and the constable. It is, moreover, necessary that she be very poor. 
It is true, her master, Satan, has mines and hidden treasures in his gift; but no 
matter, she is, for all that, very poor, and lives on alms. She goes to Sisly the 
cook-maid for a dish of broth, or the heel of a loaf, and Sisly denies them to her. 
The old woman goes away muttering, and perhaps in less than a month's time, 
Sisly hears the voice of a cat and sprains her ankles, which are certain signs that 
she is bewitched... . 

The old woman has always for her companion an old grey cat, which isa 
disguised devil too, and confederate with Goody in works of darkness. They 
frequently go journeys into Egypt upon a broom-staff in half an hour’s time, and 
now and then Goody and her cat change shaper... . 

There is a famous way of trying witches recommended by King James the 
First. The old woman is tied hand and foot and thrown into the river, and if she 
swims she is guilty, and taken out and burned; but if she is innocent she sinks, 
and is only drowned. 


Then, drawing attention to the improved conditions which existed 
in his own time, he concludes with the words: ‘An old woman may 
be miserable now, and not be hanged for it.’ 

Until a few years ago, when I commenced serious investigations, 
I had looked on witchcraft as a defunct, historical delusion; and I was 
surprised, not to say startled, when I discovered that it was far from 
dead, but existed still as a firmly rooted belief amongst a large pro- 


portion of the older people. ‘Do I b’lieve in them witches?’ said 
an old man to me once. ‘Why, of course I do; don’t they 
speak o’t in the Bible? And if s’be as such things did come about 
then, why shouldn’t we find ’em now ?’ 

I have spent many a pleasant hour listening to some of these 
mysterious tales, chiefly from the lips of the older men and women, 
but occasionally from people of less than middle age. They tell 
them, too, with such perfect sincerity, such ingenuous whole- 
heartedness, that to doubt the narrators’ actual belief in their state- 
ments would be simply narrow-minded bigotry. 

Since the time when laws were framed to protect reputed witches 
from receiving the summary justice with which their acts were 
formerly met, at the same time punishing those who set themselves 
up as ‘witch doctors’ or ‘ conjurers,’ the people have maintained 
a discreet reserve on the subject; and it is only by gaining their 
complete confidence that they can be induced to speak out plainly. 
However, by unconditionally promising that, in any second-hand 
expression of their stories, neither names nor localities shall be men- 
tioned, I have usually found it a comparatively easy task to obtain 
from them the fullest particulars, even including the names of 
people still living, and the places of their residence. 

Some of these stories are of a character which will scarcely bear 
repetition, not because they are obscene, but because they are frank 
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in unconventional details! The main facts of those that I re-tell 
are absolutely true, and the licence which I have allowed myself is 
merely that of weaving them into sufficient consecutiveness to merit 
the name ‘story’ being applied with significance. Many of the 
narrators being still alive, I have altered all the original names, both 
of people and places, in order that actual identification may be a 
matter of impossibility. 

The ancient language of Wessex (some people prefer to call it 
a dialect) is rapidly becoming extinct; in fact, it is open to doubt 
whether anyone now living can give us more than a faint approxi- 
mation of the original, excepting, perhaps, Thomas Hardy in his 
inimitable Wessex novels. Some words still in use bear the true 
ring, and a few of the idioms are retained, but the contamination 
of board-school education has ruined all chance of our ever hearing 
it again in its purity or completeness. The everyday speech of 
Wessex, which passes muster as a dialect, is but a fragmentary 
relic of a bygone language—dead as its originators. 

The difficulty attending all attempts to reproduce even the 
present-day mixture is necessarily great, many of the voice inflec- 
tions being so subtle in character as to defy ordinary spelling; 
unless, indeed, we resort to the unlimited use of accents and 
diphthongs—a procedure which would prove tedious, both to reader 
and writer. The orthography used in the following stories is based 


on the phonetic value of what may be heard at the present time, 
and I accordingly offer no apology for any spelling which may not 
be identical with that of other writers. 


THE EPISGDE AT WOODLANDS. 


Widow Cotton had lived for many years in the village of River- 
ton, and was looked on by most of her neighbours as a being gifted 
with abnormal powers—a person to be feared and revered in the 
same breath. She had been a martyr to chronic rheumatism for 
fifteen years, the last ten she had been entirely bed-ridden. Her 
age was a mystery, even to herself, but it is certain that she cannot 
have been far short of ninety; her unimpaired memory of events 
which happened during the early part of last century giving colour 
to the supposition. 

She was regarded as an authority on such matters as manorial 
boundaries, and it was by asking some trivial question about a right- 
of-way that I first made her acquaintance. From then on I used 
to pay her occasional visits, taking her papers to read, or spending 
an hour or two in chatting with her. Krom ordinary, everyday 
subjects I gradually led her on to talk of witches and witchcraft ; 
naturally reticent, like most of her class on this subject, it was some 
time before I was able to induce her to speak openly and without 
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restraint, but after a time I gained her confidence and drew from 
her many a tale of weird, scarce-credible fact. 

Once, soon after I first knew her, I asked some rather leading 
question, and instead of replying she eyed me suspiciously for a 
moment or two and then said, ‘ Have’ee ever heerd anybody say as 
how I be mixed up wi’ witches an’ their ways?’ 

Very honesty made me admit that I had heard people say she 
knew more than most of her neighbours about such things; and I 
believe this very admission made her trust me the more, for she 
must have known what the common talk about her was. 

‘Tidn’ true then,’ she said; ‘I bain’t no wiser nor what others 
be; ’tis a cruel lie, that’s what ’tis, to make out such wicked stories 
about a poor wold bed-ridden ’oman like I. I’ve a-kep’ my eyes and 
years open goin’ dhrough life, whereas most o’ the folk hereabout do 
keep their mouths agape, an’ their eyes and years closed.’ 

One evening I found her in a rare humour for talking, and on 
asking her if she knew of any case of ‘overlooking’ near Riverton, 
she gave me the following story : 

‘’*Tmust be close on sixty year ago, when I wer’ still but a young 
?oman, that me and my husband went to live wi’ Varmer Voot to 
’Oodlands. My husband wer’ carter, an’ as ther’ wadn’ a house 
empty there-right we was forced to go and live into a house joinin’ 
’"Oodlands Dairy, best part o’ a mile from the varm. These dairy 
wer let to a dairyman name o’ Lock; he, an’s wife, an’s eldest 
daughter did do all the work, for ’twer’ but a small dairy, look, an’ so 
the two cottages what did go wi’ the dairy was lef’ empty. The one 
we went to live in, an’ the t’other wer’ rented to Varmer Tuck’s 
shepherd—Varmer Tuck’s land joinin’ on to Maester’s. 

‘We was all very good friends indeed, an’ did use to meet very 
often evenin’s an’ talk an’ chat together, an’ never s’much’s a breath 
o’ wind come between us. Well, one marnin’, bout of a ten o'clock, 
Mrs. Lock come into kitchen an’ vlings herself down into chair, 
dhrows her apron over her head, an’ sets-to cryin’ fit to empt’ her- 
self, 

‘“ Why, whatever have a-upset ’ee?” says I. ‘“ Don’t’ee take on 
so,” I says, ‘‘ ther’s a good ’oman ; tell I what ’tis what do worry’ee.” 

‘ “ Sarah,” says she, twixt her bouts o’ sobbin’, “ ’tis hagrod, that’s 
what we be. I ain’t said nothin’ to nobody about it ’cos I doesn’ 
dare to speak o’t; but ther’, tidn’ no mortal use to bide still no 
longer, for we be just losin’ everything. Dhree pigs be dead an’ 
buried, an’ now the mare be took curious-like, an’ we be feared she'll 
make a die o’t, too.” 

‘I quieted her down all’s ever I could, an’ by’m’by she got more 
cheerfuller-like an’ went on whome again. The same evenin’ I 
telled Shep’s wife about’en, an’ ’stead o’ she sayin’ anything, she just 
bed quiet an’ said nothin’ at all. I never thought upon it then, but 
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afterwards I remembered that she turned s’ white’s a sheet, an’ looked 
same’s if she wer’ goin’ to faint. 

‘ Bout.o’ a dhree days later Mrs. Lock come in again an’ says to I, 
“Thic ther’ mare what I told’ee on have a-died in the night, an’ now 
two o’ the cows be got rafty an’ ‘ont gie down their milk. Ah! 
Sarah,” she says, ‘ we be overlooked, that’s what the manin’ o’t is, an’ 
if we caint find out who ’tis what’ve a-put these evil wish on us, 
we’m bound to lose all what we’ve a-got.” 

‘Who should chance to come by the house at that moment but 
Nance Bridle. Don’t suppose you’ve ever heerd tell o’ she, an’ she 
be dead an’ buried years ago now, but she wer’ always looked on as a 
terr’ble cunnin’ oman; an’ I says to Mrs, Lock, says I, “ Ther’s 
Nance a-goin’ by house now, let we goo an’ ast she about it, for ‘tis 
likely enough she can tell we who ’tis as have a-done these evil 
to’ee.” 

‘Well, I opens the door an’ holleys at her. ‘“‘ Nance,” I says, 
“‘will’ee come in yhere half a minit, someone d’ want to speak to’ee ?” 
So back she comes, an’ when ’er gets inside ’er says, ‘“ Marnin’, 
Mrs. Lock, beautiful marnin’s marnin’, ‘tis a grt pity that folks 
should think ill o’ one another when Zun d’zhine s’bright.” 

‘Lor! how Mrs. Lock did open her eyes to be sure when Nance 
spoke they words, an’ she stammers out, ‘“‘ Why, that’s just what we 
did want to speak to ‘ee about ; somebody have a-wished ill o’ us, an’ 
Sarah yhere says as how you be a terr’ble cunnin’ ‘oman to find out 
"bout things.” 

‘Nance Bridle did use to get about the country wi’ a basket o’ 
odds and ends, buttons, stay-laces, wools for darnin’ an’ such like 
things, an’ she did traipse about from place to place sellin’ one thing 
yhere an’ another ther’ an’ so made enough money to keep herself 
respectable. She took the strap o’ the basket off of her shoulder, an 
set ’en down on floor, sets herself down into a chair, an’ turnin’ to 
Mrs. Lock, says: “So you've a-lost dhree pigs, Mrs. Lock, an’ the 
roan mare be dead an’ buried, an’ now the cows ’on’t gie down their 
milk? ’Tis a real bad job for ’ee, that ’tis, an’ I says to myself as I 
come along the hroad this marnin’, ‘I be terr’ble sorry now for poor 
folk up to ’Oodlands Dairy, that I be.’” 

‘Mrs. Lock wer’ struck all o’ a heap when Nance says this, ’cos 
she knowed Nance couldn’t a-heerd about the cows, even s’posin’ 
anybody had told her about the pigs an’ the harse; but she pulls 
herself together a bit an’ says, “‘ Now however did ’ee learn about we 
an’ our trouble, Nance ?” 

‘«Never you mind, my dear,” says Nance, “I be a seventh 
child o’ a seventh, I be, an’ I do get to hear about things what 
other folk don’t so much as dream of.” 

‘« True,” says I, “ ’tis Gospel truth what you’ve a-spoke, an’ seein 
as you do know all about things, tidn’ scarcely worth while for we to 
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waste good breath tellin’ ’ee anything further. P’r’aps, then, Nance, 
you can tell we who ’tis d’do’ these piece of ill-wishin’ ?” 

‘ “No,” Nance do hreply, “I caint tell ’ee who’tis, but I d’ “low? I 
can show ’ee!” 

** Now, Mrs. Lock,” said Nance, “do you go and draw a bucket 
o’ water out o’ well, an’ bring ‘en yhere-right, an’ mind an’ see as 
*tis a clean bucket, an’ clean water; an’ he must be brim-full.” 

‘So Mrs. Lock goes out to get the bucket o’ water, an’ when she 
wer’ gone Nance turns to I an’ says: “Sarab,” she says, “‘ you’ve a- 
knowed I this many a year—long enough to be sure as I ’ouldn’t play 
no hokey pokey games wi’ ’ee; if I don’t show’ee who ’tis as have 
a-wished these evil thing thee can’st call I a liar.” 

‘When Mrs. Lock comes back wi’ the bucket o’ water, Nance 
takes ’en an’ puts ’en down on doorstep; then she stirs ’en roun’ wi’ 
her arm, an’ when he’ve a-settled down, an’ got quite still-like, she 
says: ‘“‘ Now then Souls, come an’ look into.’en, an’ tell I what you 
do see ; only don’t speak it out loud, but under you breaths-like.” 

‘ We all dhree bends over ’en, but for some time we caint see 
nothin’ ; then, all of a sudden, Mrs. Lock calls out an’ drops into a 
chair, her face all of a sweat. I never says anything but jist goes on 
lookin’; and presently I sees a face stand out s’ clear’s a potegraph, 
an’ who do ’ee think ’twer’, sir—why ’twer’ Shep’s wife, she what did 
live next door! I see ’en ’s plain ’s what I d’ see you now, sir, 
an’ I wer’ took all of a tremble-like, an’ couldn’ a-spoke a word, no 
not to save my life. 

‘** Well,” says I when I wer’ got over the fright a bit, “ an’ 
whoever ’d a-thought as she wer’ such a wicked oman? What be us 
to do now, Nance?” 

‘*T can gie ee somethin’,” says she, “ what ‘ll likely stop ’en ; 
but I caint be quite certain sure about it.” 

‘She opens her basket an’ fetches out a paper parcel about so 
big over as a orange, an’ gies ’en to Mrs. Lock. ‘‘ Yhere,” she says, 
*‘ you go an’ put these into chimney o’ Shep’s house when the folk 
be all out; tie a piece o’ string on to’en an’ hang ’en up ’bout o' a 
dhree foot high, but besure you don’t look inside the paper. If thic 
don’t stop it, you send an’ let I know, an’ I'll bring ’ee a stronger 
charm.” 

‘That same evenin’ we kep’ watch, an’ when Shep’s wife went 
out wi’ a basket hung on to her arm, we steps in an’ hangs up the 
charm same as Nance said for. 

‘Nex’ marnin’, after Shep wer’ gone to ’s work, Lizbeth she 
comes over to I an’ says, “I ain’t had a wink o’ sleep all night, my 
arm be that painful,” an’ she rolls up her sleeve an’ shows me her 
arm. ‘Twer’ black’s a cwoal an’ swelled up dreadful. ‘* Can’ee make 
out what’s come wi’t?” sheasks. “ No, that I caint,” says I. “ Id’ low * 
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you'd best go up to Riverton an’ show ’en to Doctor ; p’r’aps he can 
gie’ee somethin’ to ease ’en a bit.” Off she goes, an’ by’m’by back 
her come again wi’ a bottle o’ stuff, for to rub into ’en. Every 
marnin’, reg’ lar, for a whole week, she goes up to show ’en to Doctor, an’ 
after another week’d a-passed her arm wer’ pretty nearly well again. 

‘Now all that time everything wer’ goin’ on all right in the 
dairy. The cows gied down their milk same’s ever ; the new harse 
what Dairyman’d a-bought got the better of’s lameness; and the 
fowls never stole * their nestes, but dropped their aigs in fowl-house, 
same’s should. 

‘Ther’ wer’ a kind o’ queer feelin’ crope up ’tween Lizbeth an’ 
me an’ Mrs. Lock, an’ for some time we never s’much’s spoke a word, 
nor wished each other the time o’ day. Then, one marnin’, Lizbeth 
comes to me an’ says, “ My arm be all right again now; I caint 
think what wer’ got wi’ ’en, an’ Doctor couldn’ tell J, nuther; twer’ 
some terr’ble strong stuff what he gied I to rub into’en. Doctor be 
a terr’ble clever man I b'lieve.” 

‘ The nex’ day wer’ a Zunday, an’ me an’ John we starts off early 
for to go an’ see my sister what do live up to Kinson, look. Twer’ 
latish when we got back, an’ pitch dark, but we seed a light movin’ 
about in barkon, an’ John says to I: ‘“‘ Whatever be ’em up to, then, 
out in barkon wi’ a light these time o’ night; bes’ go an’ see what 
they be up to I d’ ’low.”* So in we goes, an’ ther’ wer’ Dairyman an’s 
wife bendin’ over summat on the ground, an’ jist as we come up he 
says: ‘Taint a marsel of use to bide about an’ look at ’en; her’s 
dead—so dead’s a nit.” And ther’, stretched out on ground, wer’ 
the new black harse what they’d a-bought, stiff an’ stark. 

‘ Lor, that wer’ a night’s work, an’ no mistake. John an’ Dairy- 
man wer’ out an’ about all night, an’ me an’ Mrs, Lock sat up in 
the kitchen an’ bwoilei kittle for to make ’em a drop o’ tea every 
now an’ again. As soon as twer’ light Dairyman comes in an’ says: 
“I be off to try an’ tind Nance Bridle, same’s she said for, an’ we'll 
see whe’r or no she be able to tell us what to do.” 

‘John went off too, for to see to’s harses, but Mrs. Lock ’ouldn’ 
let I out o’ her sight. ‘‘ No,” she says, “ you bide along o’ me till 
William do hreturn ; I ’ouldn’ bide alone in these house, no not if 
‘twas ever so.” 

‘Twer’ gettin’ late in the afternoon when Dairyman got back, 
an’ he wer’ pretty near tired to death, but the look on’s face wer’ 
cheerful-like. ‘Gie I a mouthful o’ vittuls,” he says, “ an’ then I'll 
tell’ee what we’ve a-got to do.” 

‘Me an’ Mrs. Lock was all of a tremble to hear what he'd a-got 
to tell o’; but we was forced to wait a bit, for he bed ther’ chawin’s 
bread an’ vinny,’ an’ grinnin’ to’s self every now an’ then. 


* To ‘steal’ a nest = to lay eggs in some hidden spot. * Do allow. 
* Cheese with blue-mould. 
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‘When he'd a-satisfied’s hunger he looked up an’ turned to’s 
wife. “Ellen,” he says, “ go an’ get I the pig-killin’ knife, thic new 
one what I bought in to Darchester last Saturday.” 

‘ Lor, how we two did jump to be sure, ‘cos we thought, look, he 
wer’ for goin’ in an’ makin’ short work o’ Lizbeth. “No, William,” 
says Ellen, “thee shaint do no such wicked thing; no, not for all 
the pigs an’ fowls an’ harses in the wide world.” 

«« Don’t thee be a fool, oman,” says Dairyman, “ do thee go an’ get 
the knife, an’ quick about it.” 

‘While she wer’ gone to get ’en, Dairyman turns to I an’ says, 
“Be your man whome ?” 

‘** Yes,” I says, ‘‘I d’ “low ® ’er be.” 

*« Then go an’ ast en to come in yhere. An’ will you please to 
go out in garden an’ bring in a bit o’ sage-green, a good han’full o’ 
peppermint, an’ ’bout o’ a twenty-five or thirty chepholes?’ Put’em 
all in the crock an’ fill ’en up "bout o’ a dhree parts full o’ water, an’ 
hang ’en up over vire.” 

‘I does what Dairyman do say for, an’ he an’ John goes out into 
barkon, takin’ thic gr’t ugly pig-killin’ knife along wi’ ’em. In 
*bout o’ a ten minutes back they comes, Dairyman wi’ a lump 0’ 
summat red in’s hand which he takes an’ plops into crock. ‘‘ Thic 
be poor wold Blossom’s heart,” he says, “thic be; an’ we've a-got to 
let ‘en zimmer for a good half-hour.” 

‘Then he turns to my man, an’ says: “ John,” says he, “I d’want 
you to go an’ ast my cousin James if he'll lend I his little maid 
Jessie for a bit; say I’ve a-got a bit o’ a job for she todo. An’ as 
you do come back-along you make she pick out o’ hedge a few 
score 0° maiden tharns—don’t you pick ’em, mind, but make she 
do it—an’ see as they be maiden tharns an’ not wold ‘uns o’ last 
year. 

‘* Stop half a minute,” he says, as John wer’ for makin’ off. ‘‘ As 
you do come by shop, bring I on sixpennyworth o’ brand-new pins, 
what ain’t never been stuck into nothin’ in their lives. We'll do the 
thing proper,” he says, “ same’s Nance twold I to do’t.” 

‘When John come back wi’ Jessie we'd got everything ready. 
Blossom’s heart wer’ got cwold an’ wer’ so tough’s-a bit o’ leather ; 
an’ we'd a-put ‘en on toadish. ‘Now then, Jess,” says Dairyman, 
“come an’ sit in taese chair, an’ stick so many o’ the tharns as you 
can into these side o’ the mare’s heart.” An’ when she'd a-done that 
he turned the heart round an’ twold Jess to stick the other side full 
0’ pins.’ 

I interrupted Widow Cotton for a moment to ask a few questions 
about the thorns. What did she mean by maiden thorns, and not 
old ones of last year’s growth ? 

‘Maiden tharns be tharns what’ve a-growed the same year as 


® Do allow. 7 Young onions. 
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they be picked ; wold tharns ‘ouldn’ be no good an’ ’ouldn’ work the 
spell, look. An’ they’m bound to be picked an’ stuck in by a 
maiden ‘oman, an’ that’s why Dairyman sent for Jess, ’cos he knowed 
she wer’ a little maid as he could be sure about, seein’ as she wer’ 
but twelve year wold come next tater-diggin’.’ 

‘ And the pins; were they bound to be new ones ?’ 

‘Oh yes, to be sure; wold pins ‘ouldn’ have no virtue lef’ in ’em 
to draw blood.’ 

She then continued her story: ‘When the heart wer’ finished, 
an’ stuck right full o’ pins an’ tharns, he did look for all the world 
like a ’idgehog, or a parcupine as they do call ’em, an’ we tied ’en 
roun’ wi’ a piece o’ string, an’ bed an’ watched to see when Shep’s 
wife did go out. 

‘Shep wer’ to work a bit away from the house, an’ every evenin’ 
his wife did use to take en up a can o’ tea. We hadn’ very long to 
wait before out she comes; an’ when she wer’ gone out o’ sight we 
all goes in to her house an’ hangs Blossom’s heart up in chimney, 
so far as Dairyman could reach up, an’ ther’ we let ’en bide. 

‘Of course I know’d t’ould be all right, but all the same I couldn’ 
bear to think upon the trouble what wer’ comin’ over the poor 
‘oman. Sure enough, afore many days wer’ passed, she wer’ took 
bad, an’ wer’ forced to bide in bed an’ send for the doctor. He 
come an’ seed her, an’ sent her all manner o’ stuff into bottles— 
strong stuff too, I d’’low. She had one bottle for to take, an’ another 
for to rub in, an’ a third for to goggle wi—but it all wadn’ no use— 
doctor couldn’ do she no good ; clever as they may be, they caint do 
nothin’ to stop it when a body have a-got a spell like this a-put on 
to ’em. 

‘For two months she peeked an’ pined, got thinner an’ thinner, 
worser an’ worser, till she couldn’ so much as turn herself over in 
bed. Then, one evenin’ late, Shep came in an’ asked I if I’d please 
to come in, ’cos his missus wer’ sinkin’ terr’ble fast. I didn’ much 
care about the job, for ’tis ticklish work interferin’ wi’ they what 
be under a spell, but when I thought upon the poor ‘oman a-lyin’ 
ther’ wi’ nobody to attend to ’en like, I thinks to myself, ‘ Yes, 
I'll go, an’ take-the risk o’t.” 

‘Lor’, how she’d a-altered to be sure! She wer’ got that thin 
you could pretty nigh see dhrough ’en, an’ she bed ther’ coughin’ fit 
to spit her lights up. I bed up wi’ her all the night, an’ just as 
the marnin’ wer’ breakin’ she looks up at I s’pittyful, an’ says, “I 
be goin’ fast now,” she says, “I d’know all about it, but I tell ’ee 
straight, Sarah, I couldn’ help myself; I wer’ forced to do it. Will 
ee please give Shep a call, I d’want to speak to ’en.” 

‘T holleyed to ’en to come s’quick’s he could, but afore he could 
come up the stairs she wer’ gone whome to her rest. I did all as 
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was necessary for the poor body, an’ then I tells Shep I wer’ goin’ 
back to make a cup o’ tea, an’ asked he to come over an’ have a cup. 
“ By’m’by,” he says, “ I'll come in by’m’by; an’ thank’ee kindly for 
what you’ve a-done for I.” 

‘D’rectly I come out o’ house I seed Dairyman ; he'd a-got a 
terr’ble scared look on’s face, same’s if he’d a-seen ghostesses ; 
an’ he says to me, “Sarah, what’s a-goin’ on in ther’? When I 
came out o’ house, “bout of a half-hour ago, I seed a gr’t bird draw 
out o’ top o’ chimney—put me in mind o’ a gr’t black owl. He sot 
upon top o’ the chimney for a minute or two, flappin’s gr’t black 
wings, and then fleed away straight’s a line for ’Oodlands Copse.” 

‘« She’s dead,” I made answer. “ Lizbeth’s dead an’ stark; I've 
just been doin’ the needful for her.” 

** What,” says he, ‘“do’ee mean to say as she be dead? Then 
I tell’ee what ’tis; thic bird what I seed wer’ she sure enough, an’ I 
d’ ‘low ° twer’ her spirit-like goin’ whome. I'll goin an’ tell the missus 
all about it.”’ 

Widow Cotton paused and rubbed the back of her horny, mis- 
shapen hand over her eyes. ‘Ah, sir,’ she said, ‘ tis a terr’ble thing 
to be witness of when any person be put under a spell.’ 

‘ And what about the pigs and cows?’ I inquired ; ‘ were they all 
right after that ?’ 

‘Yes, oh yes,’ she responded, ‘ they never had any more trouble 
wi their cows an’ that so long’s ever we knowed ’em. John an’ me 
bed ther’ close on five years after Shep’s wife died, an’ ther’ wadn’ 
so much as the death o’ a nestletripe that I can mind o’.’ 

‘You said that you had known Nance Bridle for many years. 
Do you know of any other instances of her power over witches ?’ 

‘ Why, yes, sir, a plenty. I can mind when I seed her the first 
time, at my aunt’s house up to Buston, when Caarl wer’ took bad— 
but ’tis gettin’ late, sir, make so bold; but next time you do come 
to see I I'll tell’ee how twer’ wi’ Charl Gollop.’ 

So, with the promise of hearing another story from her, I took 
my leave, determining to pay her another visit at an early date. 


How CnarLes GOLLOP was ‘ OVERLOOKED.’ 


A week passed before I once more found myself in Widow Cotton’s 
cottage, eager to hear the story of her first acquaintance with Nance 
Bridle. After some conventional inquiries as to the state of her 
health, and the mutual retailing of a little of the current gossip, she 
commenced her story : 

‘It must have been ten or twelve years earlier than the time I 
told'ee of, when I an’ John went to Oodlands, that I first met wi’ 
Nance. I wer’ a maiden then, an’ wer’ out to service. 
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‘So when they gied I a week’s holiday, ’stead o’ I goin’ whome, 
I made up my mind I'd pass the time wi’ my Aunt Alice. She an’ 
Uncle did rent the dairy at Buston from Squire ’Ood—an’ a pretty 
dairy it was, too, to be sure. I don’t know whe’r you was ever to 
Buston, sir? But, ’tis a terr’ble out-step place, ten mile from 
Darchester, an’ only one carrier a week, to an’ fro. 

‘Twer’ winter time, an’ dark, when carrier stopped at the top o’ 
the lané for me to get out, an’ I wer’ just about shrammed with the 
ewold. Aunt opened the door to my knock, an’ I could see at once 
she wer’ all of a fluster-like. 

*« Ah, Sarah,” she says, ‘‘’tis but a awkward place you’ve a-come 
to, an’ ’tis a deal o’ trouble you'll find we in.” 

‘« What’s the matter, Aunt?” I says. “Is one o the childern 
bad?” You see, sir, 1 knowed how she wer’ took up wi’ the childern, 
an’ I guessed at once what wer’ the cause of her worry. 

*«No, not yet,” she says, “but I be afeared to make a boast, 
seein’ as what have already befalled. But come on in, child; supper 
is ready an’ waitin’, an’ after we’ve a-had our fill I'll set-to an’ tell’ee 
all about it.” 

‘Gollop wer’ sot down in chimney-corner, nursin’s head in’s hand, 
an’ he did but turn ’self an’ grunt out ‘‘’Evenin’ to’ee, Sarah,” ’stead o’ 
gie’n me a kiss as her did always used todo. Charl, their woldest 
bwoy, wer’ sot down over-right Uncle, but he roused hisself an’ met 
me wi’ a half-ashamed kiss—he wer’ fourteen year wold, look, an’ 
bwoys be bashful at that age—leastways, they did used to be. 

‘We had our bit o’ supper, but Charl an’ I wer’ the only ones 
as het into it rightly, Uncle an’ Aunt seemin’s if every mouthful 
‘ould choke ’em. When I’d a-had my fill, Aunt, wi’ tears in her 
eyes, an’ kind o’ half-whisperin’, said, “‘ Sarah,” she says, “’tis evil 
times be come upon us, child; the fact is we be overlooked by some- 
body or other—who ’tis d’do" it we caint be sure, but I’ve a-got my 
thoughts.” An’ she shook her head meaningly. 

‘«T tell’ee I ’on’t believe it, Mother,” says Uncle ; “ I ’on’t believe 
no such wicked thing o’ folks.” 

‘« What is it then, Aunt?” I asks; ’cos I wer’ curious-like 
to know what really wer’ the matter, seein’ as how they had but 
spoke in parables, like the old ancient people in the Testament. 

‘« Everything’s the matter,” Aunt replied. “The whole place 
is under a spell. It began "bout o’ a month ago wi’ the calves 
refusin’ to suck; then the butter ’ouldn’ come, no matter how long 
we did churny; then the chicken’ stopped layin’, all at one time. 
Yesterday, wold Bill Parsons hatched’s leg into a hole goin’ over 
Cas’way, an’ put’s knee out o’ place—an’ now, the next thing’ll be 
the childern. Oh, they'll be took, they’ll be took,” she sobbed, “ an’ 
we shall be lef’ desolate.” 
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‘Charl went on up to bed, an’ before very long we went on too; 
an’ I wer’ that tired out I slep’ like a log, as the sayin’ is. 

‘Nothin’ happened in the night, but the nex’ marnin’, as we was 
sot down to breakfast, Charl got up all of a sudden an’ started 
ditherin’ like a leaf; then he set-to holleyin’, an’ goin’ up to wher’ 
a gr’t old-fashioned chair stood in the carner o’ the kitchen, he 
lay down an’ started climbin’ in an’ out o’ the rungs o’n," for all 
the world like one o’ they water-snakes twistin’ in an’ out o’ the 
rushes. 

‘*Ther’,” says Aunt, ‘didn’ I tell’ee how t’ould be? Oh, my 
poor bwoy, my poor bwoy !” 

‘Up gets Uncle, an’ walks over to wher’ the bwoy wer’ to. 
“Stop it, will’ee?” he says. “Stop it, Charl, else I’ll set-to an’ 
warm’ee.” Charl never took no notice o’ what Uncle said to ’en, 
but just kep’ on goin’ in an’ out o’ the rungs. Then Uncle picks 
up a stick an’ gies ’en a pretty clout or two across’s back; but all 
*twas he holleyed the louder, but never stopped’s antics. 

‘That made Uncle kind o’ feared that Charl wer’ really over- 
looked, an’ he turns to Aunt an’ says, “I be goin’ to see if I caint 
meet wi’ Nance Bridle; she’s a cunnin’ ’oman, she is, an’ if anybody 
can find out the rights o’ this business, ’tis she.” 

‘In bout of a hour an’ a half Uncle comes back wi’ Nance in the 
trap, an’ all the time he wer’ gone Charl just kep’ on climbin’ dhrough 
the chair, till it made I pretty near giddy to bide an’ watch ’en. 

‘Nance come in an’ wished us the time o’ day, an’ then turned 
to Charl. ‘Poor child,” she says, “‘ to think that anyone could be so 
wicked as to torment a bwoy like that! There, my dear,” says Nance, 
talkin’ direct to Charl, “do you come an’ talk to I, there’s a good 
bwoy.” But Charl only went on the faster wi’s games. 

‘“ Can’ee tell I what we'd best to do?” asked Uncle. 

‘* Ah, that I can,” replies Nance; “I can show’ee the way to 
find out who’ tis d’do it; an’ I can gie’ee a charm to stop it, too. 
Now, to-morrow marnin’, so soon’s ever you do come downstairs, you 
take an’ put a bezom across the doorway; then you bide still an’ 
watch, an’ see what do happen. The witch-’oman, whoever ’tis, ’on’t 
be able to come in door, but’ll bide outside an’ call out. When 
you ve a-found out who ’tis, you take an’ put these charm under her 
bed-clothes, ‘pon top o’ the mattress, look, only be sure an’ see as she 
don’t know you’ve a-done it.” And Nance brings out of her pocket a 
little waxen figure wi’ a lot o’ pins stuck into ’en; she showed ’en to 
us, all but the face, an’ that she said we must not look at. She 
wropped ‘en up into a piece o’ paper an’ tied ’en wi’ a piece o’ string 
an’ gied ’en to Uncle. ‘ To-night,” she goes on, “‘when you do go 
upstairs to bed, you put a whip athirt the staircase; that'll stop her 
from comin’ up I d’ ‘low, whatever shape she do come in.” 
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‘Uncle an’ Aunt thanked Nance for her words o’ comfort, an’ 
Nance went off whome-along. 

‘Ther was eight cottages handy to the Dairy, the folks what 
lived in ’em working mostly for Squire Ood, but in one o’m lived a 
wold widey oman named Ann Blain. She wer’ past work, an’ lived 
on a small pension what Squire’s mother had a-lef’ her by will. 
Now the nex’ marnin’ Aunt put the bezom across door, same’s Nance 
said for, an’ we bed an’ watched to see who should come. You see, 
sir, most all the folk did send up marnin’s for their drop o’ milk, 
an’ we thought it likely enough that the wicked-’oman ’ould come 
among the rest.’ 

‘But,’ I interrupted, ‘what about the boy Charl; was he still 
climbing in and out of the chair rungs ?’ 

‘ No, sir, to be sure not; he quieted down very soon after Nance 
lef’, an’ wer’ all right in the afternoon-part. Well, as I was sayin’, 
we waited an’ watched. First goin’ off come Mary Snook, the carter’s 
wife: but she seed the bezom an’ steps over ’en into dairy—so we 
knowed it wadn’she. Then come dhree little childern, an’ they never 
took no notice o’ nothin’. Then come Ann Blain, the wold widey- 
*oman what I twold’ee of, but ‘stead o’ she comin’ in same’s other 
folks’d a-done she bed outside an’ cried out, jist same’s if anybody 
wer’ a-beatin’ o’ her. 

‘Uncle, he went out o’ door an’ asked she why she did bide ther’ 


an’ holley so, an’ as she hadn’ no hreply to gie’en he says: ‘ Ah, ’tis 
you we’ve a-got to thank, is it, for doin’ us all these kindness? You, 
what’ve a-had many a drop o’ milk free: aye, an’ more’n one score 


o’ aigs gied’ee.”’ 

‘Down she goes on her knees, plop. ‘ Maester,” she says, 
*‘ dont’ee go to be hard on a poor wold ’oman, dont’ee now. If s’be’s 
you'll look over it these time I swear to’ee I'll never do nothin’ but 
pray for’ee on my bended knees whiles ever ther’s breath lef’ in my 
wold bedy. Missus,” she says, catchin’ sight o’ Aunt, “‘do’ee now ’cede 
for me, a poor wicked ’oman, wi’ the Meester yhere, an’ beg ’en to 
show’s mercy.” 

‘Uncle always wer’ a tender-hearted man when twer’ anything to 
do wi’ a ’oman, an’ so after frightenin’ her a tidy bit, an’ showin’ her 
the charm what he’d a-got, he promised not to punish her these 
time. 

‘She never gied they no more trouble wi’ her evil practices, but 
I can mind when they left, an’ Dairyman Palmer took on the dairy, 
all the mishtie you can think o’ came to he. The pigs never farr’d 
till days late, an’ then twer’ a trip o’ little better than nestletripes ; 
the cows got rafty an’ hooked one another ; all the cats got drownded 
in the water-wheel, an’ the hrats carried away all the chicken. Oh, 
twer’ terr’ble what went on at that dairy. 

‘Palmer knowed, o’ course, as someone wer’ wishin’ them ill, but 
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although he asked all the neighbours who it could be, none o’em 
’ouldn’ tell on the wold widey-’oman. 

‘But one marnin’, when Palmer wer’ goin’ over Cas’way to fetch 
the cows, ’er seed a gr’t white hare come lopity-lop all across groun’, 
an’ he folley’d ’en, an’ seed ’en run into Ann Blain’s cottage; an’ he 
took to’s heels an’ runned after ’en, an’ when ’er wer’ come in ’er 
seed wold Ann a-vlung down into a chair, a-pantin’ same’s if her 
heart ’ould burst. ‘Course ’er knowed, d’rec’ly minute, who twer’ as 
had a-illwished ’em, an’ so ’er goes to Conjurer Baker, a cunnin’-man 
what did live out on Afpul Heath, an’ gets he to give ’en a spell, an’ 
that wer’ the end o’ Ann Blain.’ 

‘And you mean to say,’ I queried, ‘that she had taken on the 
form of a hare?’ 

‘ Ah, a hare, sure enough,’ replied Widow Cotton. ‘ Dont’ee know, 
sir, as they witches be able to change theirselves into the shape o’ 
any animal pretty near; but ‘tis mostly a hare or a black cat they 
do hidey in.’ 

‘Is there any way to distinguish a witch from any ordinary 
woman ?’ I asked. 

‘ Well, ther’, J can tell ‘em fast enough, but I ’on’t go so far as 
to say that anybody can tell ‘em. They do most always wear 
summat red about ‘em—maybe a red hat or a red cloak when 
they be out walkin’, an’ they’ve a-got a funny way in their walk— 
*tis more like a wamble than a proper step.’ 

HERMANN LEA. 





THE INCREASE OF CANCER 


AmonG the maladies which affect the human race there are three 
classes which are so largely responsible for premature death that 
they are not only to be looked upon as subjects of interest and dis- 
cussion among medical men, but must be recognised as matters of 
grave national concern. For this reason the zymotic and tuberculous 
diseases have long engaged the attention of the statesman as well as 
of the general public, and much has already been done to identify 
the causes and to diminish the insanitary conditions which lead to 
their occurrence, so that many of them can now be classed under 
the title of preventable disease. ; 

Recently attention has been directed to the third class—the group 
known under the generic term of ‘ malignant growths ’—and it may 
not unreasonably be hoped that a closer study of the conditions 
under which these arise may lead, in this case also, to methods of 
prevention, if not of cure. 

The steady increase in the mortality from cancer during the last 
thirty years is one of the most remarkable phenomena in the history 
of medicine. In England the death-rate from cancer, which was in 
1890, 67:6, had in 1900 risen to 82°8 per 100,000 living; an increase 
in round numbers of 4,500 in the annual total of deaths from this 
disease. 

The following figures show more exactly the bearing of this 
death-rate : 


| | Proportion of Cancer deaths to 100 
| Death-rate from Cancer per 100,000 | Proportion of Cancer deaths deaths from all causes of persons 

| living in 1900 | to 100 deaths from all causes | of thirty-five years of age and up- 
| wards 

| 
| 


82-8 : 2 45 | 85 | 


It will be seen that the disease caused nearly one in twenty of 
the whole number of deaths in the year, and rather more than one in 
twelve of the deaths of those over thirty-five; in 1890 the propor- 
tion of the latter was only one in twenty. 

The steady yearly increase in ithe mortality from cancer is the 
more striking from the fact that it has manifested itself at a period 
during which hygienic conditions have in every way improved. 
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Moreover, the great advances of surgery during the same time have 
enabled operations for the removal of the disease never before 
undertaken to be performed with success. From this point of view 
it would, therefore, appear that the increase of the disease has been 
even greater than the larger mortality would indicate. 

The constant growth of the proportion of deaths from malignant 
disease which has been observed in England is equally noticeable in 
Ireland, which has always had a comparatively low cancer mortality, 
but where the recent increase has been great enough to induce the 
Registrar-General to issue a special report on the subject. Further, 
it is not in the United Kingdom alone that the death-rate from this 
terrible disease grows steadily year by year; the same phenomenon 
is exhibited in almost every other country in the world. This is 
shown by the following table, which gives the death-rate from 
cancer in 1890 and 1900 in the countries named: 


Death-rate from Cancer per 100,000 Living. 
1890 1900 
Ireland , : ° ‘ ‘ ° . 46 61 
Prussia . , ‘ . ° ° » 45 61 
Holland . ‘ , ‘ , ‘ . 91 
Norway . : ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 61 84 


The above figures, showing a growth of more than 30 per cent. in 
a period of ten years, cannot but be extremely alarming, and lead to 


the impression that if the rising tide cannot be checked cancer will, 
within a measurable period, be as great a scourge as the worst 
plagues of the Middle Ages. 

It must, however, be admitted that it is doubtful whether there 
has been a real increase in the number of deaths quite as large as 
the comparative rates would lead us to suppose. Three facts have 
been suggested which may go to explain the larger figure which 
appears opposite to the heading ‘ Deaths from Cancer.’ First, it is 
said that the older statistics were extremely imperfect ; secondly, 
that the mortality from other diseases is now less than formerly, and 
therefore more survive to the later periods of life; thirdly, that 
improved methods of diagnosis have enabled many cases to be 
identified which were not formerly classed as cases of cancer. The 
first two points appear to be of little value. The statistical errors 
would probably not be all in one direction ; nor does there appear to 
have been any sufficient increase in longevity in the last ten years 
to justify the assumption that an apparent increase in cancer could 
be assigned to this cause. 

It is, however, no doubt true that greater knowledge and 
accuracy in dealing with disease lead to the result that many deaths 
are now properly registered as from cancer which in former years 
would have been ascribed to another cause. The truth of this is 
shown by the fact that it is not external cancers which have so 
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largely increased, but those in the more inaccessible parts of the 
body, and for that reason more difficult to recognise. So far as these 
cases are concerned, then, the expansion of the death-rate is apparent 
rather than real. At the same time, it is scarcely probable that 
diagnosis has been so steadily improving from year to year as to 
account for the annual growth of the figures. The truth appears to 
be that there has been a considerable increase in the deaths from 
cancer, but not so great as the figures would at first sight lead us to 
believe. 

While, however, this is a matter of considerable interest to 
students of statistics, it must not be forgotten that it has no bearing 
on the amount of cancer at present prevailing. Could it even be 
established that the whole of the increase in the death-rate is only 
apparent, this would merely show that the disease was more common 
in past years than was supposed, and not /ess common now than the 
figures indicate; the grave fact is, that cancer was the cause in 
England and Wales alone of 26,721 deaths in 1900. When, in 
connection with this, it is remembered that the only hope of relief 
is to be found in the complete removal of the growth at an early 
stage, and that the disease is not to be cured or its progress stayed 
by any means at the disposal of medical science, it is evident that 
every possible investigation should be made which offers any hope 
of leading to the discovery of the cause. For it is clear that then 
only will it be possible to effectively treat this terrible malady. 
It may reasonably be hoped that in this, as in so many other cases, 
the discovery of the antidote will follow closely upon the identifi- 
eation of the poison. 

The search for the cause of cancer has been considerably delayed 
by the view being long held that no such specific cause existed. 
For years the battle raged between the supporters of the rival 
theories of the constitutional and of the local origin of the malady, 
but neither party, at that time, had any suspicion of the existence 
of a definite external agent. The constitutionalists regarded this 
disease as a typical example of the result of a constitutional, ¢.¢, 
hereditary, taint, and consequently took a hopeless view both as 
regards prevention and cure. The localists, considering malignant 
growths as the frequent result of a continuous local irritation, saw 
no reason for looking further for an explanation of their origin. 

Both these views have been much modified as with the advance of 
medical science the conditions have been better understood. First, it 
has been gradually recognised how large a proportion of the deaths 
of individuals over forty is the result of cancer, and it has, therefore, 
become increasingly evident that the probabilities are in favour of a 
sufferer from this disease having one or more relations numbered 
among its victims. Further, the whole attitude of medical science 
towards what was known as hereditary disease has greatly changed in 
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recent years. While it is admitted that anatomical and physiological 
peculiarities are inherited which may predispose the system to the 
attacks of special disorders, it is now denied by many qualified observers 
that any disease is ever directly transmitted from parent to child. 
Many diseases once considered among the most marked examples 
of hereditary maladies are now recognised to be infectious. Con- 
sumption, long considered a typically hereditary disease, is now 
known to be entirely due to the action of a special bacillus intro- 
duced from without, and it is understood that the hereditary element 
only comes into play in so far as it may provide a suitable soil for 
the development of the microbe. 

The result of this general change in the point of view from which 
constitutional diseases are now regarded is that a definite outside 
eause for cancer is being sought for more than ever before. By 
many it is thought that the disease must be of bacterial origin, and 
eareful examination is continually being made with the view to 
isolating the special micro-organism;. although hitherto without 
success. Others consider that over-indulgence in certain articles of 
diet, such as meat, fish, salt, or raw vegetables, invites the onset of 
the malady; while it must be admitted that there are some who still 
see the cause in mental anxiety or faulty hygienic surroundings. 

I shall have to refer again to most of these theories, no one of 
which has found general acceptance—a matter which is not surprising 
when it is considered that in almost every case the opinion has been 
founded on a very limited number of facts. It will be easily under- 
stood that the deductions of even a highly skilled observer are 
likely to be erroneous if they be drawn mainly from the cases which 
have come under his individual observation, even if in some instances 
the number of these is large. A wider outlook would appear to be 
necessary in order to arrive at some definite conclusion, and in 
attempting to discover the etiology of a disease such as the one 
under consideration it is desirable to examine the statistics of deaths 
among large masses of people living under various conditions. 

With this view I have recently made a series of calculations 
based on the recorded death-rates in most of the principal countries 
of Europe, as well as in some parts of the United States, and on 
the next page will be found the crude death-rate from cancer for 
various countries (mostly for the year 1900). 

These figures show how greatly the incidence of cancer varies in 
different countries. While, however, some interesting inferences may 
be drawn from this fact, there are at least two reasons why the 
comparison of the death-rate from this disease in one country with 
that in another, would not give results which would be entirely trust- 
worthy. In the first place, it must be observed that in some States 
the deaths from certain forms of tumour are included which in other 
countries are not comprised under the heading of cancer, and it is 
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THE INCREASE OF CANCER 


Death-rate from Cancer per 100,000 Living. 


England and Wales . ‘ : ‘ - 838 
Scotland , ; ° , ‘ ° ° - 810 
Ireland . ° ° ° ° ° : - 610 
France (towns only)' . , ‘ ‘ - 1040 
German Empire’ . ‘ ° ° , ~ 727 
Austria . ° ° , ‘ : : . 4 
Italy . ° . . . e ‘ - §21 
Switzerland® . ‘ ° ‘ . . - 1820 
Holland . ‘ , ‘ ° ° . . 913 
Norway . ° . ‘ ; ‘ ° 84°5 
United States (registration area) . , - 60:0 


thus not always certain what diseases exactly are classed under this 
heading. Secondly, the strictness of the laws concerning registra- 
tion varies immensely in different States. 

For these reasons I determined to take each country separately, 
and to investigate the incidence of cancer by examining the death- 
rates in its different divisions as compared with one another. The 
results so obtained were extremely interesting, and threw much light 
on the causes which underlie the development of a high mortality 
from malignant disease. The full tables which have been published 
elsewhere * are too long to be included in this article, but some of the 
figures will be found below. At the same time, I propose to explain 
the mode of calculation adopted and to point out what were the 
principal conclusions which resulted from the inquiry. 

In each country the districts taken were those into which the 
State was ordinarily divided. In England, counties; in France, 
departments ; in Germany and Austria, states and provinces were 
separately considered. A division into smaller units would be 
desirable, but could not be undertaken in this first inquiry. 

In each district chosen the population, total number of deaths 
from all causes and deaths from cancer in one year were, except in 
one or two cases, obtaired from official sources ; and from these facts 
the proportion of cancer both to the population and to the general 
mortality was obtained. The resulting figures were in each country 
compared with one another, and not with those of any other State, 
thus avoiding the sources of error already referred to. 

One other calculation was absolutely necessary in order to arrive 
at correct results. Cancer is essentially a disease of the latter half 
of life; the deaths below thirty are quite inconsiderable, between 
thirty and forty they are comparatively few, while from forty to 


? Cancer et Tumeur. 

2 Neubildungen. 

3 No official figures being available for Switzerland, the figure given is the one 
stated by Nencki. 

4 British Medical Journal, the 18th and 25th of April, the Ist, 8th, and 15th of 
May, 1903. 
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seventy the susceptibility to this disease increases rapidly in each 
decade. At the same time, populations vary greatly in age- 
distribution, one area often containing a far greater number of 
persons over forty than another of similar size. It was not 
sufficient, therefore, to calculate the number of deaths from cancer 
compared with the number of inhabitants of the district under con- 
sideration, but it was further necessary to calculate the proportion 
which those deaths bore to the total mortality in persons of adult 
age. 

In the figures given below it will be observed that capital cities 
have usually been omitted from the calculation; this is because 
these, with their numerous hospitals and infirmaries, attract many 
patients from a distance, and present a mortality from cancer far in 
excess of the real incidence of the disease among the citizens. 

The great variations in the mortality from cancer in different 
districts is well shown in England and Wales, where the highest 
rate of 108, in the county of Huntingdon, contrasts with one of only 
60°6 per 100,000 in the county of Monmouth. A careful com- 
parison of the death-rates from cancer in English counties among 
persons over thirty-five years of age was prepared by the Registrar- 
General in 1895, and the table so prepared is the best that can be 
used for an investigation of the question in this country, as the 
annual reports since issued show that the counties presenting the 
largest number of deaths continue to be the same. 

The following list gives the average rate for the whole country 
and for the six counties (omitting London) having the highest 
rates : 

Corrected Death-rate from Cancer per 100,000 Living, Aged Thirty-five 
Years and Upwards. 
England and Wales 
H[untingdon 


Cambridgeshire 


Sussex 


Warwickshire 
Cumberland 
North Wales . 


From these figures it was not possible to draw any very definite 
conclusions, the question in England being somewhat complicated 
by the small size of the counties and the facilities of communica- 
tion, conditions which often lead to sufferers from a slow disease 
like cancer dying in some part of the country at a distance from 
their homes. It will be impossible to form a really accurate 
estimate of the incidence of malignant disease in each of the 
counties of England until all deaths in public institutions are 
transferred by the registrars to the districts from which the 
deceased came. At the same time, it will be found that the con- 
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clusions derived from the examination of statistics of other countries 
are not contradicted by those of England. 

More valuable information is to be gained by the study of cancer 
mortality in the different parts of France, Germany, and Austria. 
For all of these accurate and official figures were obtainable, both of 
population and of deaths from various causes, from which it has been 
possible to make the necessary calculation. In France, although 
there are no statistics for the absolutely rural districts, figures are 
given for all towns, even for the very small places known as ‘ chefs- 
lieux d’arrondissement,’ and the aggregate mortality in all of these 
may be fairly taken to represent the general incidence of a disease in 
the department to which the towns belong. 

In the table given further on will be found a list of those divisions 
in France, Germany, and Austria which show the highest mortality 
from cancer, together with the average mortality in the whole 
country. 

The figures are extremely instructive, and the statistics of these 
countries appeared to afford important indications, both negative and 
positive, as to the causation of malignant growths. 

First, it will be observed that in each of these three States there 
are, as in England, distinct areas of high cancer mortality ; these, it 
may be mentioned, have been equally well marked for many years, 
and contrast with others in which the proportion of deaths from this 
disease has been persistently low. This fact suggested thatthe cause 
of the malady was not to be found in some condition which is likely 
to be equally distributed over the whole country, such as local irrita- 
tion, mental anxiety, or defective hygiene. The first conclusion to 
be drawn was that the disease apparently owes its origin to a specific 
cause, endemic in certain localities. 

The second point which is noticeabie is that all the districts of 
high cancer mortality are districts in which beer or cider is largely 
consumed. In Bavaria, which heads the list in Germany, it is well 
known that more beer is consumed per head than in any State in the 
world ; while the province of Salzburg has the largest consumption 
of beer of any Austrian province. The fact, however, was most 
striking in France, where the contrast was very marked between the 
departments of high cancer mortality, in all of which beer is largely 
drunk, and the departments in the centre and south, where the death- 
rate from cancer among the wine-drinking population was persistently 
low. The second conclusion, then, was that the consumption of beer 
(and perhaps of cider) has a distinct influence on the development of 
cancer. 

One other matter deserves great attention. In each of the three 
countries the areas in which the deaths from cancer are most 
numerous comprise extensive forest lands and are altogether well- 
wooded districts, abounding in water, whether in the form of lakes 
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or streams. In fact, this is the chief geographical feature which 
these divisions have in common. While varying greatly in geo- 
logical conformation, in elevation, climate and rainfall, the north- 
eastern departments of France, the States of Bavaria and Baden in 
Germany, and the provinces of Salzburg and Tyrol in Austria, as well 
as the country along the Upper Danube, resemble each other 
in being the most thickly wooded portions of their respective 
countries. It may here be noted that Sussex and Warwickshire, the 
best-wooded English counties, are among those having the highest 
death-rate from cancer. 

The third conclusion, therefore, was that the specific cause of 
cancer is most likely to be found in well-watered districts covered 
thickly with woods. 

A similar estimate of the local distribution of cancer was made 
for almost every country in Europe for which sufficient facts were 
available to form a basis for the calculation, and also for those States 
of the United States of America in which registration of death has 
been made compulsory. As a result, it was found that the con- 
clusions arrived at were in no case contradicted, and were mostly 
confirmed. 

In addition, a few other points tesulted from the inquiry, which 
may be shortly referred to. There appeared to be no evidence that 
the distribution of cancer was much influenced by geological con- 
formation, climate, rainfall, or elevation ; wherever this had appeared 
to be the case other facts could usually be found to explain it. 
Neither did an increased mortality appear to be caused by the 
consumption of any of the various articles of food to which much 
influence in the production of the disease has been ascribed; nor 
did there appear to be any special relation between the distribu- 
tion of cancer and that of tuberculosis or malaria, as has been from 
time to time suggested. 

On the other hand, certain races seemed to have a greater 
susceptibility than others to cancer, a tendency especially marked 
among peoples of Teutonic or Scandinavian origin, while an ex- 
ceptionally low mortality was most often noted among Celtic or 
Sclavonic peoples. This fact appeared at first sight to lend strong 
support to the view of a hereditary predisposition to the malady. 
In the United States, however, death-statistics have been carefully 
calculated for each nationality separately, and it is remarkable to find 
that in that country the frequency with which people of different 
races suffer from malignant growths is altogether altered and the 
order of susceptibility often reversed. As an example, the pro- 
portion of deaths resulting from cancer among persons of Norwegian 
or Bohemian origin in the United States is exceptionally low, while 
both in Norway and Bohemia it is unusually high. This suggested 
the probability that it is not race alone, or chiefly, but the habits and 
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environment of different peoples, which determine the greater or less 
susceptibility to the disease. 

The three positive conclusions as to the cause of cancer which 
resulted from the above-explained statistical inquiry may now be 
examined a little more in detail. 

The suggestion that cancer owes its origin to a specific cause as 
individual as that which causes scarlet-fever, typhoid or tuberculosis, 
is not by any means a new one. For many years past attention has 
from time to time been called to this view, with its almost necessary 
corollary that the disease is to some extent infectious. 

The credit of having been the first to bring to the notice of the 
public the apparently contagious character of cancer in some cases is 
due to Arnaudet, a doctor in the small village of Cormeilles, in 
Normandy. Arnaudet made a careful study of the topography and 
chronology of cancer, first in his village, and then in those of the 
neighbourhood. In Cormeilles itself, he found that in a street of 
fifty-four houses seventeen of these had furnished no fewer than 
twenty-one cases of cancer. In neighbouring villages similar facts 
were observed, and he arrived at the conclusion that the disease was 
propagated either by direct contagion, or by infection through water, 
or through cider made with infected water. Another doctor, 
Fiessinger, found in the small town of Oyonnax that the yearly 
deaths from cancer among the 4,500 inhabitants dwelling in 500 
houses were three or four, while a group of three houses at the end 
of the town supplied a contingent of five cases in four years. In 
none of these cases, it may be said, were the victims related to one 
another. Since this time numerous similar groups of cases have 
been reported in this country, as well as in France, and the subject 
of ‘cancer houses’ is one which is constantly being brought to the 
notice of the medical profession. A recent investigation by a 
committee of inquiry into cancer in Germany brought to light 
several instances in that country; and others were reported to the 
Registrar-General for Ireland, and are cited by him in the report to 
which reference has already been made. All these facts were 
extremely suggestive. In addition, instances have not been wanting 
of cases where the contagion was apparently direct, as in husband 
and wife or other near relatives. 

In that part of my inquiry which dealt with the incidence of 
cancer in the United States a fact came under notice having a very 
striking bearing upon this point. 

The death-rate from the disease among domestic servants in that 
country between forty-five and sixty-five years of age is double, and 
above sixty-five three times the average. Among nurses also the 
rate is almost equally in excess. This exceptionally high mortality 
among women who are more likely than any others to be brought 
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into intimate contact with sufferers from the malady affords the 
strongest evidence of the contagious character of cancer. 

In the course of the statistical investigation it was found that 
in every country, without exception, there were limited districts in 
which a high mortality from malignant growths was persistent ; while 
instances came under notice in which in those districts there were 
smaller areas which appeared to be foci of cancer, and in which the 
death-rate from this disease was extraordinary. The latter fact was 
observed in certain parts of France, Switzerland and Italy, and 
similar instances were noted by the German statistical committee 
already referred to. I think, therefore, that there can be no doubt 
that cancer owes its origin to a specific infectious cause. Whether 
this belongs to the class of micro-organisms to which so many 
similar diseases are known to be due it is impossible at present to 
say; but it is highly probable that some such organism will before 
long be discovered. It is fairly certain that a prolonged exposure to 
the contagion is required for the production of the disease; and it is 
not improbable that some superadded condition, such as a local 
irritation, may be necessary to stir the infective cause into activity, 
even after it has gained access to the body. This is said to be the 
case in leprosy. 

With regard to the curious fact of the influence of beer in 
promoting a susceptibility to cancer the evidence appeared to be 
extremely convincing. In so far as there has been a real increase in 
the mortality, it may not improbably bear a direct relation to the 
increased consumption of beer in recent years. The amount con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom, which was twenty-seven gallons per 
head in 1885, was thirty-one and a half gallons in 1900; and in the 
German Empire the consumption rose in the same period from 
ninety to one hundred and twenty-five litres per head. In countries, 
such as Italy and Hungary, in which the consumption of beer is 
small the mortality from carcinomatous disease is far below the 
average. In France, the fact has already been mentioned that beer 
is largely consumed in those departments in which the cancer-rate 
is exceptionally high (although cider also is here one of the staple 
drinks), and it may be pointed out that the rate is particularly low 
in many of those departments in the wine-growing districts in which 
beer is an unusual luxury. It was also noted that the two towns in 
France in which most beer per head is consumed, Rouen and Lille, 
have a high death-rate from the disease. In the latter, if the official 
figures may be depended upon, both the cancer-rate and the 
consumption of beer are exceptional. In Germany, from a return 
lately made to Parliament, it appears that Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wiirtemberg are the three States showing the largest consumption 
of beer, and it will be seen that these all figure in the list of those 
having a high cancer-rate. In Austria, Salzburg is stated to be the 
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province in which most beer is consumed, followed at some distance 
by Bohemia and Upper and Lower Austria. In no country could 
any instance be discovered in which a large consumption of beer was 
accompanied by a low cancer mortality. 

No decided explanation of the influence of beer on the production 
of the disease under consideration can be given at present. It is 
fairly certain that it is not due to its intoxicating quality, as a 
similar effect is not observed in the case of other alcoholic beverages. 
It is, of course, possible that the beer may sometimes contain some 
deleterious ingredient, such as arsenic, which may predispose to the 
disease, but this is scarcely likely to be the case all over Europe ; 
and with regard to the influence of arsenic, it may be noted that 
cancer is not very common among the arsenic-eaters of Styria. 
The effect of beer is most probably to be accounted for by the fact 
that the specific infective cause of cancer finds an entrance into the 
drink either through the water from which it is made, or perhaps, 
not improbably, from the malt itself. 

The fact observed in the countries for which the figures have 
been given above, that regions of high cancer mortality were also 
for the most part regions of woods and forests, was noted also in 
other countries. The disease is extremely prevalent in the timber 
districts of the United States and Norway, as well as among the 
population of the wooded parts of Switzerland. 

In addition to the facts already given with regard to Germany, 
it is noteworthy that in Bavaria the wooded portion of the State is 
the one showing the highest cancer mortality. The same fact 
obtains for that division of Baden which includes the Black Forest, 
as compared with other parts of the Grand Duchy. In North 
Germany also, where on the whole the death-rate from cancer is not 
high, the Duchy of Brunswick is an exception in this respect, and, 
as is well known, this is a thickly wooded country, the preparation 
of timber being one of its chief industries. 

The fact was even more noticeable that populations inhabiting 
bare districts deprived of timber furnished comparatively few cases of 
the disease. In Switzerland, the canton Ticino is almost alone in 
exhibiting a low cancer mortality, and this canton has been almost 
entirely deforested. Again, in Austria, the province of Dalmatia, 
which has now no forest land, shows the lowest cancer-rate in the 
whole of the Cis-Leithian empire, while the provinces with the 
highest death-rate from this disease are all among those most thickly 
wooded. 

In our own country, while Sussex and Warwickshire, and, it may 
be added, Devonshire, have an alarming number of deaths from 
malignant disease, the bare lands of the Black Country are among 
the lowest on the list; similarly, the death-rate from cancer in the 
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West of Ireland, which has been almost entirely deforested, is 
extremely low. The facts on this point were everywhere so striking 
that they seemed to establish beyond question that a focus of cancer 
infection is to be found in regions abounding in woods and water. 

Occasional references have previously been made to the fact of 
the frequency of death from cancer among persons living in houses 
surrounded by trees. Lloyd Jones, writing (in 1899) on the various 
conditions under which cancer was observed in Cambridge, says: 
‘ Proximity to trees, especially large ones, is connected in some way 
with the prevalence of cancer. The part of the town which is most 
free from cancer is singularly devoid of trees and vegetation, while 
the disease is very prevalent in well-wooded parts of the town and 
among houses hemmed in by trees.’ He does not, however, appear 
to have followed up this observation, nor does this seem to have 
struck him as a more important influence than many other points to 
which he refers, such as soil, elevation, &c. 

Similar facts had been noticed by other observers, both here and 
on the Continent, especially by the French surgeon Noel, who, in 
the year 1897, published a paper on the subject suggesting that 
cancer was due to infection from a disease of trees known in France 
as Cancre des arbres. Noel’s theory lacks proof, and seems to rest 
chiefly on the analogy of name and character between the vegetable 
malady and malignant growths in man. Very strong evidence 
would be required to prove that a tree parasite could be directly 
implanted in the human subject. A more probable explanation is 
that the same conditions which promote the growth of the fungus 
producing tree canker are also favourable to the development of the 
infective cause of cancer. 

Whatever may be the exact explanation, the geographical dis- 
tribution of carcinomatous disease leaves little doubt but that the 
regions described are centres of infection. From these centres it 
seems probable that the disease may be widely distributed by the 
streams and rivers flowing through them, and this may account for 
the fact, so often noticed, that cancer is especially prevalent in some 
river valleys, although not in others. 

It is now extremely desirable that a careful examination should 
be made of cancer mortality in these wooded districts, but in smaller 
areas than I have been able to compare, and thus gradually to narrow 
the circle of inquiry until the exact spots can be found in which 
the disease is most persistently endemic. Moreover, it would be 
valuable to ascertain whether any special description of tree pre- 
dominates in these localities. 

In addition, if the consumption of beer has as potent an 
influence in leading to the development of malignant disease as 
would appear, it is absolutely necessary to settle beyond question 
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from what constituent of the beverage the maleficent influence is 
derived. 

While it is to be hoped that the research which is everywhere 
being conducted in laboratories may soon lead to the discovery of 
the cause and cure of cancer, I suggest that the above-mentioned 
points may meanwhile well occupy the attention of those interested 
in the public health. 


ALFRED WOLFF. 





THE TA] AND ITS DESIGNERS 


ALL who have seen the great masterpiece of Indian architecture, the 
Taj at Agra, or know it by illustration and description, are familiar 
with the legends which ascribe its conception to the genius of some 
obscure Italian architect, and its exquisite inlaid decoration to 
Austin de Bordeaux, a French adventurer, who was employed for 
some years at the court of Shah Jehan. The readiness with which 
the tradition has been accepted as history by European writers is 
comprehensible, for every European who gazes at the ethereal beauty 
of the Taj must feel some pride if he can bring himself to believe 
that the crowning glory of one of the most brilliant epochs of Indian 
art owed its inspiration to Western minds. Nevertheless, it must be 
confessed that the credence generally given to this vague romance 
does more credit to our imagination than to our historical sense, 
or artistic judgment. Indian art is still very little understood by 
Europeans. We feel and admire the decorative element in it, but 
deny to it higher imaginative qualities. The Indian art which we 
know and understand best is the least important part of it. It only 
comprises those accessories of Indian domestic life which, however 
beautiful they may sometimes be, lose all their artistic significance 
when detached from the surroundings for which they are intended, 
and invariably suffer artistically from the interest we take in them. 
We have been unable to follow the trend of Indian artistic thought 
beyond this decorative constituent quality, because from this point 
it becomes much more abstract and abstruse than our own. And 
no one will ever get further in his understanding and appreciation of 
Indian art without forsaking that stolid attitude of ignorant con- 
descension with which the ordinary European, and more especially 
the Anglo-Saxon, treats everything Oriental which he does not 
understand. If, throwing aside preconceived notions and insular 
prejudices, we approach Indian art with the same spirit as animated 
the European pioneers of Sanscrit research, we shall like them find 
ourselves revelling in new fields of wonder and beauty, the fairyland 
of Eastern romance and poetry. We should then see how ridiculous 
we, and the educated Indians who follow our example, make ourselves 
by importing European pictures and sculpture in the belief that we 
1039 
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are thereby throwing a flood of Western light upon the darkness of 
the East. The spirituality of Indian art permeates the whole of it, 
but it shines brightest at the point where we cease to see and under- 
stand it. 

If India has not produced a Phidias or a Raphael, it has created 
the most imaginative architecture in the world. Such painting and 
sculpture as there have been in Indian art are nearly always strictly 
subordinated to the architectural idea; they never detached them- 
selves or degenerated into drawing-room accessories, as we now 
understand the ‘fine arts.’ Everything connected with the history 
of the Taj is important to the student of Indian art, for the Taj is 
the consummation of a great artistic development, the traditions of 
which remain alive even at the present day. The truth or otherwise 
of the legends I have referred to is of cardinal importance, for if it 
be accepted that an Italian or French artist designed the master- 
piece of the Mogol epoch, there would be much force in the theory 
that the Indian requires the aid of a higher Western intelligence 
to perfect his artistic ideas. Let us then consider carefully the 
historical and artistic grounds on which these traditions rest. The 
circumstances which led to the building of the Taj are well known 
and need not be given in detail. The death in childbed of Mumtaz 
Mahal—‘ the Crown of the Palace’—Shah Jehan’s favourite wife in 
A.D. 1629; the distracted grief of the Emperor, and his resolve to 
build her a monument which should be one of the wonders of the 
world. He sent for all the best architects of his empire, in consulta- 
tion with whom he inspected and rejected many hundreds of designs. 
At last one design was accepted, a model of it was made in wood, 
and from this model the Taj was built. 

So far all accounts agree. But as to the name of the architect 
selected we have, on the one hand, the unanimous statements of 
contemporary Indian writers, and on the other a story related by 
a Spanish priest, Father Manrique, who visited Agra ten years after 
the Taj was begun. The former agree that the design was made by 
Ustad Isa, a celebrated architect who, according to one account 
(preserved in the Imperial Library, Calcutta), came from Shiraz, and 
according to others, from Rum, which may mean either Constan- 
tinople or some part of Asiatic Turkey. The style of the Taj points 
to the probability that his native place was Shiraz, though it is quite 
possible that he may have been employed by the Sultan of Turkey 
at Constantinople. Father Manrique in his description of the Taj, 
then under construction, relates the following story, told to him by 
Father Da Castro of Lahore, who was the executor of the obscure 
Italian who thus claimed to have designed the Taj : 

The architect was a Venetian, named Geronimo Verroneo, who came to India 


with the ships of the Portuguese, aud who died at Lahore a little before my 
arrival, Of him a report was current that the Padsha, having sent for him and 
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made known to him the desire he felt to build there (at Agra) a sumptuous and 
grandiose monument to his defunct consort, the architect Verroneo obeyed, and in 
a few days produced various models of very fine architecture, showing all the 
skill of his art ; also that, having contented his Majesty in this, he dissatisfied him 
—according to his barbarous and arrogant pride—by the modesty of his estimates ; 
further that, growing angry, he ordered him to spend three krors, and to let him 
know when they were spent. 


Now in estimating the comparative historical value of these two 
versions it must be allowed that the absence of any mention of 
Verroneo in the contemporary Indian accounts does not necessarily 
discredit his story, for it is well known that Mohammedan writers 
often omitted from their works any facts which might bring honour 
to their religious opponents. On the other hand, Verroneo’s 
story contains so many of the wildest improbabilities that it is 
extraordinary that Anglo-Indian writers should have accepted 
it with so little hesitation. In the first place it is necessary 
to consider that in the type of adventurers ‘who came with the 
ships of the Portuguese’ to India in the seventeenth century and 
entered the service of the Great Mogol, one would not expect to find 
the transcendent artistic genius such as the designer of the Taj 
possessed. Bernier, the French physician, who resided several years 
at the Mogol court during the reign of Aurungzebe, incidentally 
throws a sidelight on their character in his description of the famous 
Peacock Throne, a part of which was designed by a Frenchman 
(supposed to be Austin de Bordeaux) who, ‘having circumvented 
many Princes of Europe with his false gems, which he knew to 
make admirably well, fled to the Mogol court where he made his 
fortune.’ Verroneo seems to have been less successful in the latter 
respect, but he certainly contrived to emulate Austin in making for 
himself a fictitious fame, which has lasted to the present day. At 
the time when the Taj was built the position of the Franks, as 
Europeans were called, was by no means what it was in the days of 
Akbar and Jehangir, the two precedingemperors. They were mostly 
employed in the artillery or in the arsenals, and Bernier tells us that 
in his time they were admitted with difficulty into the service; and 
that, whereas formerly, when the Mogols were little skilled in 
the management of artillery, they received as much as two 
hundred rupees a month and upwards, their pay was now limited 
to thirty-two rupees. The Jesuits, who had enjoyed great favour 
under his father and grandfather, were bitterly persecuted by 
shah Jehan. He deprived them of their pension, destroyed 

e church at Lahore and the greater part of that of Agra, de- 
molishing a steeple which contained a clock heard in every part of 
the city. Only a short time before her death Mumtaz Mahal, who 
was a relentless enemy of the Christians, had instigated Shah Jehan 
to attack the Portuguese settlement at Hooghly. After a desperate 
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resistance the Portuguese were overwhelmed. Two thousand, includ- 
ing women and children, took refuge on a warship and perished with 
the crew, as the captain blew up the vessel rather than surrender. 
Five hundred prisoners, among them some Jesuit priests, were sent 
to Agra. With threats of torture the Empress endeavoured to 
persuade the priests to renounce their religion. On their refusal 
they were thrown into prison, but after some months they were 
released and deported to the main Portuguese settlement at Goa. 
Their books, pictures, and images were destroyed by orders of 
Mumtaz Mahal. Her hatred for the Christians is perpetuated on 
her tomb in the mausoleum itself, which bears the significant 
inseription, ‘Defend us from the tribe of unbelievers!’ From 
Bernier we learn that no Christian was allowed inside the mausoleum, 
lest its sanctity be profaned. 

In the face of these facts it would require the very strongest 
corroboration of Verroneo’s story to make it credible that Shah Jehan, 
whose lifelong devotion to his wife was the strongest trait in his 
character, had chosen one of these hated unbelievers to be the chief 
designer of her monument. Asa matter of fact Father Manrique’s 
account is entirely uncorroborated by any other contemporary European 
writer. Neither Tavernier, who saw the commencement and com- 
pletion of the Taj, nor Bernier, make any mention of Verroneo, 
or suggest that the building was in any way the work of a 
European. Bernier, in his description of it, expressly implies that 
he looked upon the Taj as a purely Indian conception, for he naively 
confesses that though he thought ‘that the extraordinary fabric 
could not be sufficiently admired,’ he would not have ventured to 
express his opinion if it had not been shared in by his companion 
(Tavernier), for he feared that his taste might have been corrupted 
by his long residence in the Indies, and it was quite a relief to his 
mind to hear Tavernier say that he had seen nothing in Europe so 
bold and majestic. Thévenot, who saw the Taj in 1666, affirms that 
this superb monument is sufficient to show that the Indians are not 
ignorant of architecture; and though the style may appear curious 
to Europeans, it is in good taste, and though it is different from Greek 
or other ancient art, one can only say that it is very fine. The 
absence of any reference to Verroneo in the accounts of these three 
minute and impartial chroniclers of the Mogol times is very strong 
evidence that his story was partly or wholly a fabrication ; otherwise 
it is impossible to believe that they would not have known and 
mentioned the fact that the chief architect was a European. 
Verroneo’s finishing touch regarding the spending of ‘three krors’ 
is in itself suspicious. If he really had been in such a position 
his fame would have been known far and wide among his fellow- 
Europeans, for it was only the highest nobles of the Court who were 
entrusted with the expenditure for the Great Mogol buildings. The 
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Badshah Nama mentions the names of the two nobles who actually 
superintended the Taj—-Makramat Khan and Mir Abdul Karim. 

Father Manrique and the three writers I have mentioned are the 
only Europeans who have recorded contemporary knowledge of im- 
portant facts connected with the Taj. It is unnecessary to refer to 
later accounts, borrowed more or less from them. While history 
affords practically no evidence in support of Verroneo’s claim to 
immortal distinction, the Taj itself is the most convincing proof of 
the impudence of the assumption. The plan follows closely that of 
Humayni’s Tomb, built by Akbar nearly a century earlier. Neither 
in general conception nor in the smallest detail does it suggest the 
style of the Italian Renaissance, which a Venetian architect of the 
seventeenth century would certainly have followed. If Verroneo’s 
design had been executed we should doubtless have had some kind 
of orientalised version of the church of Santa Maria della Salute of 
Venice instead of the Taj. It is inconceivable that Shah Jehan, a 
man of cultivated artistic taste, surrounded as he was by all the most 
accomplished architects of the East, would have engaged a European 
to design a building in a purely Eastern style. 

The Indian records relating to the Taj are unusually precise and 
detailed in the information they givé with regard to the architects 
and workmen. The artistic history of the period, and the style and 
workmanship of the Taj, all testify in a remarkable way to their 
accuracy and the falseness of the theory that Europeans directed 
the design of the building. The places given in the Calcutta 
Imperial Library manuscript as the native towns of the principal 
architects and decorators—namely, Shiraz, Baghdad, and Samarkand— 
indicate precisely that part of Asia which was the cradle of the art 
represented by the Taj. The mention of Samarkand is especially 
interesting, for it is known that Tamerlane, after his invasion of 
India in A.D. 1398, carried off all the masons who had built the 
famous mosque at Ferozabad (since destroyed), in-order that they 
might build another like it at Samarkand. Most probably they were 
the descendants of these masons who came back to India to build 
the Taj. 

Before discussing Verroneo’s story, it will be interesting to 
analyse it in order to separate the truth which may be in it from 
the falsehood. It is highly probable that Verroneo was one of the 
many architects who submitted designs for the Taj. They were 
doubtless in the style of the Renaissance, which was then the 
architectural style of Italy. Shah Jehan examined them with 
curiosity and expressed some qualified praise, which Verroneo mis- 
took for approval. The anger of the Padsha on hearing of the 
estimates and his order ‘to spend three krors’ clearly points to the 
indirect oriental method of rejecting a proposal, and it is quite 
certain that Verroneo heard nothing more of his commission from 
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Shah Jehan. He returned to Lahore and poured the garbled account 
of his doings into the too credulous ears of Father Da Castro, who 
retailed it as history to his fellow priest. 

Father Manrique is also responsible for the statement that 
Augustin, or Austin de Bordeaux, was employed in the ‘internal 
decorations’ of the Taj. Hitherto every European writer has taken 
this to mean that Austin superintended the magnificent inlaid work 
technically known as pietra dura, which is the most striking feature 
in the decoration of the building, external and internal. There is a 
good deal of plausibility in the theory, though most authorities have 
been puzzled by the manifest inconsistencies which tell against it. 
The technical similarity of the inlay of the Taj to the pietra dura 
of the Medicean Chapel at Florence was noticed by Bernier, though 
he does not suggest any connection between the two. At the back 
of the throne chamber in the Dewan-i-am at Delhi there is a large 
piece of very realistic pietra dwra work, undoubtedly Florentine in. 
style. But, except for the silly chatter of native guides, who used 
to point out the panel of Orpheus as the portrait of Austin himseli,. 
there is not a vestige of historical evidence to connect him with it. 
Fergusson has shown that this panel (lately brought back from 
South Kensington and restored to its place by Lord Curzon) is a 
traditional Italian rendering of the classical story which can be 
traced back as far as to the catacombs at Rome. Sir George Bird- 
wood, however, in his Industrial Arts of India, accepts the theory 
that Austin was responsible for the Taj decorations, as well as for the 
pietra dura work at Delhi, though in a later article in the Journal 
of Indian Art he says that ‘it is quite impossible that the men who 
devised such artistic monstrosities (the Delhi panels) could have 
been the same as those whose hands traced in variegated pietra dura 
the exquisite arabesques of the Taj.’ 

Whoever the designer may have been, it is certain that the 
Delhi pietra dura was directed by some fourth-rate European artist. 
They are just as ill-adapted and out of harmony with the place they 
occupy, as the Taj decorations are marvellously contrived to beautify 
it. It is impossible to explain away the inconsistency of attributing 
the authorship of the magnificent Taj decorations, which are, as Sir 
George Birdwood says, ‘ strictly Indian of the Mogol period,’ and the 
commonplace Florentine work at Delhi to one and the same person. 
This statement of Father Manrique can be explained in another 
and much more satisfactory way. We know from Tavernier that 
Austin was a silversmith, for he mentions that Shah Jehan had 
intended to employ him in covering with silver the vault of a great 
gallery in the palace at Agra. The French jeweller mentioned by 

sernier in connection with the Peacock Throne is generally supposed 
to be Austin. Now the Taj originally possessed two silver doors, 
said to have cost 127,000 rupees, which were taken away and melted 
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‘down when the Jats sacked Agra. Before the existing marble screen 
was erected, the sarcophagus of the Empress was surrounded by a 
fence of solid gold, studded with gems. Surely the obvious and 
most satisfactory explanation of Austin’s connection with the 
‘internal decorations’ of the Taj is that he was occupied with gold 
-and silver work? Such work would be part of the internal decora- 
tion, and yet it would have been executed outside, so that the 
sanctity of the tomb would not have been profaned by an unbeliever. 
Why should we make a French jeweller, goldsmith, and silversmith 
responsible for Italian and Indian pietra dura work, when there 
were both jewellers’ work and gold and silver work on which he 
‘might have been employed ? 

In my opinion the Delhi pietra dura has been wrongly attributed 
to Shah Jehan’s reign. It has all the appearance of eighteenth- 
century work, and, as far as I am aware, there is no evidence worth 
-considering to show that it existed previous to the reign of Aurung- 
zebe. It could not have been executed in the latter reign, because 
the naturalistic representations of birds and animals was a violation 
of Mussulman law, and would not have been permitted by that 
bigoted monarch. If the date ascribed to it is correct, it is more 
than astonishing that Aurungzebe, who mutilated all such representa- 
tions at Fatepur Sikri, should have spared them at the back of his 
own throne in the Delhi palace, for an old drawing, still in existence, 
‘shows that most of the inlay was in a good state of preservation down 
to 1837. It would certainly coincide with all the probabilities of the 
ease to attribute it to one of the later Mogol emperors, or the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 

If we dismiss from our minds all these obscure and inconsistent 
legends about Austin de Bordeaux, it will be quite easy to see that 
the inlaid work of the Taj was the natural consummation of a great 
artistic movement purely oriental in character, initiated by Akbar, 
ithe progression of which can be traced in existing Mogol buildings. 
Arabian workmen first introduced mosaic work into India. The 
‘kind of mosaic generally practised by the Arabs was tesselated 
work, technically known as Alexandrimum opus, which consisted of 
thin pieces of marble, coloured stones, glass, or enamelled tiles cut 
into geometric patterns, and closely fitted so as to cover the surface 
-of a wall or floor. The technical difference between this and pietra 
dura, or true mosaic, is the difference between overlay and inlay. 
The Arab buildings were generally of brick, and the original inten- 
tion of the mosaic was to give a surface of more precious material to 
a building of brick or common stone. The preference of the Arabs 
for geometric patterns is explained by two reasons. First, the 
Arabs belonged to the Sunni, or orthodox sect of Mussulmans, 
observing the strict letter of the law which forbade the representa- 
tion of ‘the likeness of anything which is in heaven above, or in 
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the earth beneath.’ Secondly, the geometric design lent itself 
admirably to the character of the materials employed, and to the 
speedy and effective covering of a surface by this process. Now when 
the Arabs, or those who had learnt from them, began to work on 
buildings constructed chiefly of marble or fine stone, the imlaid 
work would naturally take the place of the other, because it would 
be superfluous and inartistic to decorate marble or stone with an 
overlay of the same material. Again, when the Arabian art of the 
orthodox Sunni school came into close connection with the unorthodox 
Shia, or naturalistic school of Persia, we should certainly expect 
to find representations of natural forms taking the place of geometric 
patterns. These are exactly the conditions which prevailed in 
India in the century which preceded the building of the Taj. Even 
long before that time, in the oldest Saracenic mausoleum in India, 
the tomb of Altamsh, which belongs to the thirteenth century, the 
red sandstone of the walls is inlaid with geometric tiles of white 
marble. In the buildings of Fatepur Sikri (date about 1571 a.p.) 
we find frequent examples of overlay and not afew of inlay. A little 
later, in the gateway of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra, inlaid work is 
extensively used, though as yet still confined to geometric patterns. 
But twenty years afterwards, in the tomb of the Persian adventurer, 
Itmad-ud-daulah, the grandfather of Mumtaz Mahal, at Agra, the 
style is so far technically perfected that the mlaid work not only 
includes elaborate scrolls of conventional Arabian design, but the 
familiar motifs of Persian painted decoration, such as rosewater 
vessels, the cypress, the tree of life, and various other flower forms. 
The date of this building is about a.p, 1622. 

The similar progression from geometric to naturalistic forms may 
be traced in Italian mosaic. But the synchronous development of 
two similar schools in Italy and in India is nothing more than one of 
those coincidences which often lead historians to wrong conclusions. 
The later Italian inlayers imitated the work of Italian fresco and 
oil painters. The Indian imlayers likewise imitated the work of 
the Persian artists who founded the Indian school of painting of the 
Mogol period. The step from the Itmad-ud-daulah to the Taj is 
simply the change from a conventional school of Persian painting to 
a more developed and more realistic one. This is only what we 
might expect if we remember Shah Jehan’s resolve that the 
Taj should surpass every other building in the world. That 
there was a strong naturalistic tendency in the Indian painting 
of the Mogol period is known to all who have studied this interesting 
phase of Mogol art. It is very clearly shown in a series of exquisite 
miniature paintings of Jehangir’s time, now in the Government Art 
Gallery, Calcutta, which I fortunately rescued from the unapprecia- 
tive hands of a Mohammedan bookseller a few years ago. They 
include portraits of the nobles of Jehangir’s court and some studies 
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of Indian birds, drawn and painted with a fidelity and delicacy which 
would do credit to a Japanese master. On one of them, sealed and 
signed by Jehangir himself, there is a note, written by the Emperor, 
to the effect that it was painted by Ustad Mansur, ‘the most cele- 
brated painter of this time,’ in the nineteenth year of his reign (a.D. 
1624, six years before the Taj was begun). The borders of three of 
these paintings are ornamented with floral designs which, making 
allowance for the different technical treatment required by a different 
material, are of the exact type of the Taj decorations. No one who 
studies these remarkable paintings and compares them with the 
floral decoration of the Taj would hesitate to say that it was the 
work of this Persian school, and not any European model, that the 
Indian mosaic workers were imitating. It might possibly have been 
these same paintings, prized so much by his father, that Shah Jehan 
gave as patterns to the workmen. 

No doubt it is true that here and there in Mogol art one meets 
with a detail which suggests European influence. It was a time of 
great artistic activity, and in such times any living art which comes 
into contact with another exchanges ideas with it. But the 
European element in the Mogol style is far less strongly marked 
than is the oriental in Italian art. During the whole period of 
Italy’s close commercial intercourse with the East, her art industries 
were very strongly impressed with oriental ideas. It would be easy 
to find in Italian art a dozen instances just as striking as the 
similarity (which is a similarity of technique and not of style) 
between the pietra dura of Florence and that of the Taj. No one 
suggests, on that account, that Indian artists came to Italy to 
instruct the Italians. 

It is probable that long before the building of Itmad-ud-daulah’s 
tomb the art of inlaying had been learnt by Hindu workmen and 
become absorbed into Indian art through that wonderful power of 
assimilation which Hinduism has always shown. Some Indian 
records of the Taj mention the name of one Mannu Beg, from um, 
as the principal mosaic worker ; but, in the list of the principal work- 
men given’ by the Imperial Library manuscript, five mosaic workers 
from Kanauj, all with Hindu names, are entered. That they were 
artists of great reputation may be gathered from the fact that 
their salaries ranged from 200 rupees to 800 rupeesa month. The 
best Agra mosaic workers of the present day are also Hindus, and in 
many parts of Northern India the artistic traditions of the Mogols 
are still kept alive by Hindu workmen. 

The Mogol style is a symphony of artistic ideas formed into an 
interchanging harmony by the fusion of Hindu thought with the art 
of the two rival sects of Mohammedanism, the Sunni and the Shia. 
Ruskin’s criticism of Mogol architecture as an ‘ evanescent style’ 
is a very superficial one. The great development of Mogol art 
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represented by the Taj died out because during Aurungzebe’s long 0 
reign the bigotry of the Sunni sect was in the ascendant, and the 2 
Shia and Hindu artists were banished from the Mogol court. But t 
before Aurungzebe’s accession the traditions of Mogol architecture i 
were firmly established in the more distant parts of his dominions, I 
and there they survive to this day, absorbed into the great cosmo- I 


gony of Indian art, and only prevented from continuing their 
natural evolution through the fatal want of artistic understanding 
which has made the dead styles of Europe the official architecture of 
India. 

The Taj has been the subject of numberless critical essays, but 
many of them have missed the mark entirely, because the writers 
have not been sufficiently conversant with the spirit of Eastern 
artistic thought. All comparisons with the Parthenon or other 
classic buildings are useless. One cannot compare Homer with the 
Mahabharata, or Kalidaés with Euripides. The Parthenon was a 
temple for Pallas Athene, an exquisite casket to contain the jewel. 
The Taj is the jewel—the ideal itself. Indian architecture is in much 
closer affinity to the great conceptions of the Gothic builders than it 
is to anything of classic or Renaissance construction. The Gothic 
cathedral, with its scuptured arches and its spires pointing heaven- 
wards, is a symbol, as most Eastern buildings are symbols. But the 
Taj stands alone among Eastern buildings: for it represents in art the 
same effort towards individualism, the struggle against the restraints 
of ritualism and dogma which Akbar initiated in religion. 

Everyone who has seen the Taj must have felt that there is 
something in it, difficult to define or analyse, which differentiates 
it from all other buildings in the world. Sir Edwin Arnold has 
struck the true note of criticism in the following lines: 


Not architecture! as all others are, 
But the proud passion of an Emperor's love 
Wrought into living stone, which gleams and soars 
With body of beauty shrining soul and thought ; 

‘ . as when some face 
Divinely fair unveils before our eyes— 
Some woman beautiful unspeakably— 
And the blood quickens, and the spirit leaps, 
And will to worship bends the half-yielded knees, 
While breath forgets to breathe. So is the Taj. 





This is not a mere flight of poetic fancy, but a deep and true 
interpretation of the meaning of the Taj. What were the thoughts 
of the designers, and of Shah Jehan himself, when they resolved to 
raise a monument of eternal love to the Crown of the Palace—Taj 
Mahal? Surely not only ofa mausoleum—a sepulchre fashioned after 
ordinary architectural canons, but of an architectonic ideal, sym- 
bolical of her womanly grace and beauty. Those critics who have 
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objected to the effeminacy of the architecture unconsciously pay the 
greatest tribute to the genius of the builders. The Taj was meant 
to be feminine. The whole conception, and every line and detail of 
it, express the intention of the designers. It is Mumtaz Mahal 
herself, radiant in her youthful beauty, who still lingers on the 
banks of the shining Jumna, at early morn, in the glowing midday 
sun, orin the silver moonlight! Or rather, we should say it conveys 
a more abstract thought, it is India’s noble tribute to the grace of 
Indian womanhood—the Venus de Milo of the East. 

To the art student nothing can be more fascinating than the 
endeavour to analyse the artistic thoughts of different countries and 
different races. But England as a nation has a concern in trying 
to understand Indian ideals. For it is neither by railways and 
canals, sanitation and police, coal-mines and gold-mines, factories 
and mills, nor by English text-books, and the real or imaginary 
fusion of Western and Eastern culture, that we shall build for our- 
selves a permanent Indian Empire. Nor should we flatter ourselves 
that British justice is creating in India a lasting sense of gratitude 
for British rule. The very uprightness of our rule is slowly but 
surely creating an Indian Question which, though it seems smaller 
than a man’s hand to-day, may fill the Eastern horizon to-morrow. 
When India has grown out of its political infancy it will yearn for 
something more than just laws and regulations. India is governed 
by ideas, not by principles or by statutes. Concrete justice, as repre- 
sented by the complicated machinery of the British law, is to the 
Indian a gamble in which the longest purses and most successful liars 
win. Abstract justice, as it was personified in the Great Queen, 
the mother of her people, touches India to the quick. That one 
idea has done more for Indian loyalty than all the text-books of the 
Universities or Acts of the Governor-General in Council. It was 
only an idea that roused India in 1857, and before an idea which 
touched the profounder depths of Indian sentiment all the Western 
culture in which we believe might be swept away as dust before a 
cyclone and leave not a trace behind. 

E. B, HAvELL. 


Government School of Art, Caleutia : 
April 1903. 
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INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND IN EGYPT 


COUNTLESS readers have lately had their attention drawn to the report 
issued by Lord Cromer which points to the great financial prosperity 
of Egypt. England may well be proud of the way in which justice 
and right have taken the place of cruelty and wrong. 

It is marvellous what has been accomplished in the past in a 
land which so lately was groaning under the weight of oppression. 
Much remains to be done in the future, and some may possibly be 
interested to hear of an effort, small and insignificant, as many might 
consider it, but yet one which has bright hopes for the future. In 
these days, when fashionable people rush off to Cairo merely to 
plunge into a foolish vortex of frivolity which might as easily have 
been indulged in nearer home, and behave in such a manner that 
observant natives rightly or wrongly conclude that, after all, our 
standard of morality is not much higher than their own, it is not to 
be anticipated that such butterfly visitors will pay much heed to the 
needs of the poor in Egypt. There is, however, a class of persons 
here whose forlorn figures are very conspicuous, and for whose 
benefit the more advanced humanity of the West should be utilised. 

Owing to various causes— chiefly to superstition, dirt, and neglect 
—ophthalmia causes most melancholy results in the East, and blind- 
ness is verycommon. Living in a state of isolation from his fellows, 
what a sad fate has the blind man, who is often nothing but a hope- 
less, helpless beggar. It is true that the Mohammedan religion 
encourages its followers in bestowing alms on those deprived of the 
blessing of sight, but it stands to reason that idleness is not conducive 
to the happiness of life. It is action which quickens the pulse, 
banishes care, and gives a sense of satisfaction unknown to the mere 
idler ; consequently it is a terrible misfortune when an infirmity 
like blindness is permitted to debar the sufferer from the satisfaction 
of feeling that he has done an honest day’s work. In Western lands 
blind persons are helped to rise triumphantly over physical disability, 
and it is well known what hardworking useful lives many have been 
assisted to enjoy. We hope that brighter days are now in store for 
the sightless in Egypt. Three years ago the Ministering Children’s 
League, a society which enlists young people, with their elders, as 
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helpers of the poor and suffering, established an Industrial School 
for the Blind in Alexandria. It was then but a small venture. A 
teacher of wicker-work had been procured from England, as there 
was no possibility of finding such an individual in Egypt. It was 
a great pleasure to me to be allowed to assist in the opening ceremony 
of this institution, which was carried on at first in the casement- 
rooms of a house almost opposite the railway station. This spring 
I was again in Alexandria and was present at an ‘At Home’ given 
by the Committee for the purpose of inaugurating the start of the 
school in a building entirely devoted to the purpose of providing 
for the needs of blind lads. Roomy though it is in comparison 
with our former premises, it is not unlikely that we shall shortly 
have further to enlarge our borders, as nowadays the institution is 
proving a very popular one, the work done within its walls not only 
being excellent in quality but most attractive to customers. Fortu- 
nately, when starting this Industry for the Blind our Society not 
only provided happy employment for them, but it had also the good 
fortune to supply a need. Egyptian basket-work is entirely different 
from our own, and not adapted to the requirements of Europeans, 
consequently they were dependent upon the goods imported from a 
distance. It was therefore a boon to customers to be able to choose 
articles made on the spot, and to give orders for any of peculiar size 
or shape. The work done is not now confined to mere baskets, as 
quite a variety of objects are exhibited for sale, such as wicker-work 
tables and armchairs, &c., and it is greatly to the credit of the 
English teacher, who naturally has many difficulties to contend with 
in a land differing from his own, that the lads so quickly attained 
their present standard of efficiency. Nothing, perhaps, can prove 
more clearly the popularity of the institution than the way in 
which the funds of the Society have, during the last two years, been 
augmented by the sale of wicker-work. In 1901, 76/. was realised 
by the boys’ work, in 1902 nearly 140/., whilst in the current year 
some 75/. is already accounted for, from the Ist of January to the 
beginning of April, through sales and orders, giving a good promise 
of over 200/. being earned in 1903. It is consequently confidently 
hoped that within a comparatively short period this institution will 
be entirely self-supporting, and now vistas of future usefulness are 
opening out. The difficulty of constantly begging for charities, 
however excellent may be their object, is known by painful expe- 
rience to many of us. It is therefore a relief to think that a work 
so benevolent in character as that of giving occupation to the blind 
may possibly spread into various towns in Egypt, as it has done in 
many European cities, and give employment to a large number of 
people without requiring the expenditure of money, after the work 
has once been properly set going. On the occasion of my last visit 
to Alexandria, a committee was held to consider whether there 
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would be a likelihood of introducing work for the blind into fresh 
centres, with the résult that it was discovered that both at Mansourah, 
a city of some importance on the Nile and in which there is a very 
fair proportion of European residents, and also at Tantah, the need 
for the introduction of this work was fully realised. In the former 
town great eagerness was shown to commence operations as quickly 
as possible, and a suitable teacher is now being sought. Lack of 
knowledge of Arabic naturally adds greatly to the difficulties of an 
English instructor ; but in this case such difficulties will be lightened, 
as a Mansourah lad is now learning English as well as wicker-work 
in the school in Alexandria, and is likely to prove of much service 
as an interpreter. It is hoped that before very long another centre 
of work may be opened in Tantah, where the members of the Ameri- 
can Mission have an important station. 

It is not unlikely that some readers may be acquainted with the 
work established in over 230 workhouses and lunatic asylums in Great 
Britain, known as the Brabazon Employment Society. This association 
has proved in the most gratifying manner that industries, even when 
carried on by most aged and decrepit persons, can yet be made to pay 
in a remarkable manner. It required a certain amount of capital to 
start the undertaking, but for some years the work has not needed 
any pecuniary support. Grants are given from the Central Fund to 
start this enterprise in fresh institutions, but these grants are repaid 
in the course of a comparatively short period through the sale of the 
articles made by the infirm inmates. The experience I have gained 
in my connection with this Society ever since its commencement 
makes me feel extremely hopeful about the future of industries for 
the blind in Egypt. It is true that the Brabazon Employment 
Society owes much of its success exclusively to the large band of 
voluntary workers who have willingly and devotedly given up a great 
deal of time to the work, thereby earning the gratitude of thousands 
who but for these kindly offices would have passed their days in a 
state of helpless inactivity, productive of much wretchedness. The 
change for the better in the condition of some of the inmates, owing 
to the introduction of the association is almost incredible, and it has 
won very favourable opinions from those who have the welfare of 
the unfortunate at heart. Over and over again Boards of Guardians 
have tendered their thanks in very flattering terms to workers in 
this Society, so it is little wonder if I am sanguine with regard 
to the enterprise set going in Egypt, and I trust that before many 
years have passed there may be a centre of happy activity for 
the blind in many cities in that most interesting Eastern land. 


M. J. MEATH. 





LAST MONTH 


THERE has been a strange fascination in the spectacle presented 
to us on the political stage during the past month—the kind of 
fascination felt by the onlooker on the shore as he watches a gallant 
ship battling against the forces that are sending it to destruction. 
It is in such a fight that the Ministry are now engaged, and the 
wonder no longer is that so many dangers should so suddenly have 
overtaken them, but that they should have escaped so far from 
their inevitable fate. For the moment they are like a ship caught in 
the conflicting currents of the maelstrom. Their course is no longer 
a straightforward one in which they have to hold their own against 
an open enemy. From every side and quarter they are assailed, the 
heaviest blows coming from those of their own household. That 
they are staggering blindly to their doom is obvious toeveryone. And 
yet so far they have outlived the storm, and their friends declare 
that the end is not yet. Eighteen years ago the country was looking 
on at a similar spectacle. Mr. Gladstone’s Government—the great 
Government of 1880—had reached the end of its resources. Its work 
was done and its credit exhausted. All the world knew that there 
were divisions in the Cabinet, and even the authority of the Prime 
Minister seemed to be on the wane. But outwardly Ministers held 
their own and commanded something like their normal majorities in 
the House of Commons. That they were under sentence of death 
was generally admitted, but that they had still at least some months 
of life before them was what most men believed. Secure in this 
conviction, one unhappy editor of a daily newspaper resolved to slip 
away for a summer holiday to Norway before the threatened storm 
broke. Fifteen days later, when high up in the Arctic Circle, he 
heard that the Gladstone Ministry had fallen and that Lord Salisbury 
was at the head of a new Administration. 

That misadventure of mine in 1885 has taught me to avoid rash 
predictions with regard to politics, and I shall not even pretend to 
say that what happened eighteen years ago may happen again. The 
truth is that in a crisis like that through which the country is now 
passing no one can foretell events. from day to day. There is a 
strong conviction among the partisans of the Ministry that, despite 
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their ugly experiences, they are safe in the support of their huge 
majority. The General Election, these soothsayers declare, will 
not take place before the autumn of 1904 at the earliest, and in the 
meantime Mr. Balfour and his colleagues will be able to mend their 
ways and recover their lost prestige. It is a comforting doctrine for 
the uncompromising supporters of the Government, and they do well 
to cling to it as long as they can; but they will scarcely deny that 
accidents happen even to Ministries with big majorities. For my 
own part I remember 1885, and am content to abide my time. One 
point at least is clear when we compare the case of the present 
Ministry with Mr. Gladstone’s eighteen years ago. Not even the 
1880 Government, with the Egyptian fiasco scored up against it, 
was in greater difficulties both with friends and opponents than 
those which confront the Ministry of to-day. We have only to 
recall the story of one day during the past month —Friday the 15th 
of May, truly ‘ black Friday’ for Mr. Balfour—in order to establish 
this fact. I cannot remember any day to be compared with it in my 
own experience of political life. To begin with, the perplexed sup- 
porters of the Government were informed in that morning’s 7'%mes 
that Mr. Balfour had knocked the keystone out of the arch of his 
education scheme for London by reducing the number of borough 
council members on the new education authority to a ridiculous 
minority, and by giving the London County Council an absolute 
majority of votes on the governing body. One need not pause 
here to discuss the wisdom of this change in a Bill which had been 
read a second time by an overwhelming majority in the House of 
Commons. The point to be noted here is that the thick-and-thin 
supporters of the Government learned, to their dismay, that it had 
yielded in this summary fashion to its opponents upon a measure 
of first-class importance. It had not even waited for the debates 
in Committee to begin before executing this remarkable volte face. 
In the afternoon of the same day it was the hard lot of the Prime 
Minister to have to receive a deputation from his own supporters 
of an almost unprecedented character. The deputation was not 
one composed of the waverers who hang upon the skirts of all 
political parties. It represented the. central body of Conservative 
opinion, the Old Guard of the army of which the Prime Minister is 
the commander-in-chief. It was as though the Sultan’s Bodyguard 
in the Yildiz Kiosk had suddenly confronted him with demands and 
menaces. The deputation was not only numerous but exceptionally 
influential. Its leader was Mr. Chaplin, the incarnation of orthodox 
Conservatism, and not long ago a Cabinet Minister in the present 
Government ; he was supported by a great body of M.P.s, and by 
the venerable Duke of Rutland, practically the last survivor of the 
band by whose co-operation Mr. Disraeli was enabled to climb to 
the Premiership and to reconstruct the Tory party on its present 
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lines. And what was the language which these men of light and 
leading addressed to their own Prime Minister? Men must have 
rubbed their eyes in astonishment when they read Mr. Chaplin’s 
speech in the next day’s Times, and noted the cheers with which 
it was punctuated. Was it possible that it could be Mr. Chaplin 
who spoke these words?—‘If that was to be the practice of the 
Conservative party or of Conservative Governments in the future, 
he could only say, although he had fought and done his best for 
them throughout the whole of a very long career, that it was a 
party to which he began to think he should be ashamed to belong.’ 
And is it possible that the Duke of Rutland joined in the ‘loud 
cheers’ with which this declaration was received? Nor was the 
close of Mr. Chaplin’s speech less vigorous than the words I have 
just quoted: ‘He might ask if the Government, in what they had 
proposed, had considered the position of those gentlemen who had 
followed them so splendidly in the House of Commons. It was a 
choice of evils—between some loss of credit and reputation, he was 
afraid, to his Majesty's Government, and a lasting injury—it might 
be the destruction of the great historic party whose forces had been 
entrusted to their care.’ Like Macbeth, Mr. Balfour must have 
felt as he listened to Mr. Chaplin that the thanes were flying from 
him. 

The purpose of the deputation was to protest against the remission 
of the corn-tax which formed one of the essential features cf what 
the Times described as Mr. Ritchie’s ‘ successful electioneering coup.’ 
I ventured a month ago to suggest that the success of this brilliant 
bit of latter-day electioneering strategy had still to be proved, and I 
seem to have been right in doing so. The remission of the duty on 
corn has given satisfaction to nobody except those opponents of the 
Government who openly delight in each successive blunder that it 
makes. It has covered Ministers themselves with ridicule and con- 
fusion, as a reference to last year’s Budget debates will establish ; it 
has justified up to the hilt the line that was then taken by the 
Opposition ; and above all it has shaken, if it has not destroyed, the 
confidence of the agricultural party in the Government which they 
regarded as being peculiarly their own. And for what reason have 
Ministers taken this suicidal course? By their own admission they 
have done so because they have been frightened by the result of the 
by-elections. They have denied the significance of those elections 
in their speeches, but they have admitted it by their action. In the 
hope of recovering the ground which they have lost, they have 
reversed their own policy because the tax which they fought so hard 
to set up a year ago has ‘lent itself to misrepresentation in the 
constituencies.’ It is difficult to speak in adequate terms of this 
grotesque incident in the history of the Government. Perhaps, how- 
ever, all that need be said is that Mr. Chaplin’s language regarding 
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it will find an echo in the breasts of a great many people who have 
little sympathy with that gentleman’s views on most questions. 

Yet damaging to Ministers as were the change of front on the 
Education Bill and the deputation on the corn-tax, the third incident 
of that wonderful Friday was far more ominous. This was the speech 
of Mr. Chamberlain to his constituents at Birmingham. By common 
consent it was a remarkable speech, but it was also one the inner 
meaning of which it was difficult to grasp. One fact, indeed, was 
made very clear—that was that the widespread rumours which 
alleged that Mr. Chamberlain was not in agreement with the majority 
of his colleagues on the subject of the corn-tax were well founded. 
A great part of his speech was, indeed, an argument in support of 
Mr. Chaplin’s contention. The Colonial Secretary, it is true, did not 
‘let himself go’ as Mr. Chaplindid. Hedid not attack his colleagues 
for what they had done, but he dwelt with care and emphasis upon 
an argument which, if it were sound, was fatal to the policy expounded 
on the same afternoon by the Prime Minister. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
contention is that, in order to keep the Empire together, this country 
must make certain fiscal concessions to the Colonies, and to Canada in 
particular ; and the whole burden of his argument went to show that 
in the corn-tax we possessed the means of gratifying the Canadians 
without serious loss to ourselves. One cannot doubt that the argu- 
ments he used at Birmingham had previously been used in the 
Cabinet. The fact makes the decision at which that body arrived 
when it agreed to Mr. Ritchie’s Budget all the more astonishing. 
Mr. Balfour must have felt that he had been wounded a second time 
in the house of his friends when he read the Birmingham speech. It 
is difficult to see how the most sanguine of his supporters, after 
grasping the significance of the events of the 15th of May, can 
cherish the illusion that it is still possible, in the time that lies 
before them, for Ministers to re-establish their position in the country 
or to recover their reputation in the House of Commons, No 
Ministry ever received in so brief a space of time successive blows of 
such weight as on that day fell upon Mr. Balfour’s Administration. 

But Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, apart from the damage which 
it did to his own Government, deserves the serious consideration 
of the country. He spoke in a strain of lofty superiority to 
his colleagues and rivals in English politics. He treated with 
contempt the various questions which have been engaging the 
attention of the country since he sailed on his historic mission to 
South Africa. The problem of national education, the by-elections, 
Irish land purchase—what trifles were these with which to distract 
the attention of statesmen from the great issues of the times! 
What, in fact, were the mere parish politics of the United Kingdom 
in comparison with the Imperial questions with which it had been 
his lot to deal during his tour in Africa? He had been absent for 
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months from the arena of mere party politics, and he declared that 
he found it difficult, after his strange and fascinating experience of 
a larger world than that which is to be found in the House of 
Commons and its precincts, to plunge once more into the partisan 
controversies of the moment. Yet even in his lofty isolation he did 
not forget to play his old card. If he was weary of office and its 
responsibilities, and ardently sighing for the moment when he could 
sing his Nunc dimittis, he was not prepared to hand over the reins 
of authority to an unpatriotic Opposition. It was the old story of 
1900 over again—the repetition of the calumny which at that time 
sufficed to procure for Ministers the overwhelming majority which 
they have turned to such poor account. If Mr. Chamberlain really 
wishes to be believed when he tells us that he is sick of the squabbles 
of factions, and anxious to breathe a purer air than that of mere 
party, he must begin by showing that he is not incapable of doing 
justice, in some degree at least, to his old opponents. He cannot 
pretend to think that all the members of the Liberal Party are 
‘little Englanders’ and the ‘ friends of every country but their own.’ 
Because a handful of extreme men have chosen to take a course 
which has been openly and strenuously repudiated by the majority 
of Liberals, he cannot claim the right to brand the entire Opposition 
with complicity in a policy which they have notoriously refused to 
adopt. His attempt to do so was the weak feature in a remarkable 
speech, and it threw a curious light upon his claim to speak asa 
man who had risen above the plane of party politics. He would 
have been wiser if he had refrained from this rather foolish attempt 
to confound Lord Rosebery with Mr. Labouchere and Lord Spencer 
with Mr. Bryn Roberts. 

Yet, if one excepts this portion of his speech to his constituents, 
one must admit that it was a notable utterance. Apparently it was 
intended as a personal manifesto addressed not to one party merely, 
but to the people of Great Britain. It was an attempt to lead them 
from the questions of domestic policy, which since the close of the 
war have engaged their attention, to the consideration of problems 
infinitely vaster. When a man tries to do this, even though his 
temper may be uncertain and his sense of fairness, where his political 
antagonists are concerned, weak, he deserves to have a careful hearing 
from those to whom he speaks. Any statesman who speaks his 
mind, whether it be at Chesterfield or at Birmingham, upon the great 
problems that affect the future of our race is entitled to such a 
hearing. Mr. Chamberlain has a ‘vision splendid’ of the future of the 
Empire as it may be if its sons are true to themselves, and he has used 
all his powers and his unrivalled directness of statement in trying to 
make his fellow-countrymen see that vision for themselves. It has 
been painted for us before by men who were pioneers in the path in 
which the Colonial Secretary now treads, but nobody has yet painted 
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it in the hard clear colours which he has used; nobody has been so 
definite in his exposition of the means by which the vision itself is 
to be realised. For all this Mr. Chamberlain deserves the credit that 
is due to the man who is not afraid to speak his mind boldly and 
clearly upon one of the greatest problems with which the states- 
men of to-day have to deal. With startling suddenness he has cried 
‘Halt!’ to the march of parties, and has directed the attention of 
his fellow-countrymen to a question that in his opinion far outstrips 
in importance any of those with which Parliament is now busying 
itself. It is hardly surprising that it has taken the country, and 
even the professional critics, some time to recover from the surprise 
which this remarkable speech has caused them. 

As usual in such cases, foreign onlookers were the first to realise 
the full meaning of Mr. Chamberlain’s utterance. To them it was 
clear from the first that the Colonial Secretary was inviting his 
fellow-countrymen to deal directly and in a practical way with the 
question ‘ Shall we or shall we not havea united Empire?’ For years 
past many of us have talked of the unity of the Empire as something 
to be yearned after, worked for, and in the end achieved. But even 
those who have been most pronounced and enthusiastic in their 
devotion to the idea of Imperial unity have shrunk constantly from 
any attempt to put forward a practical plan for achieving that unity. 
Twenty years ago it was my good fortune to be in constant and close 
association with that great Imperialist Mr. Forster, the true founder 
of the movement for the federation of the Empire. Again and again 
I have heard him declare that his purpose was not to formulate any 
plan of federation, but to foster the sentiment of unity among all the 
branches of the Empire. ‘It will be time enough,’ he used to say, 
‘to consider the means by which the Empire is to be united when 
we have created a desire for unity among its members.’ Mr. Forster 
died without being allowed to witness more than a very partial 
realisation of his hopes. But we who survive are more fortunate. 
In the dark days of 1899 and 1900, when England was staggering 
under the load of the task she had undertaken in South Africa, we 
saw the sentiment of Imperial unity spring up with a growth as 
rapid as that of Jonah’s gourd. There is no need to dwell upon its 
manifestations. From every part of Queen Victoria’s dominions we 
received proofs of the ties of deep affection by which our kindred 
beyond the seas felt themselves bound to their Sovereign and to the 
parent race from whose loins they came. The outside world, as we 
know, looked on in astonishment, and in some cases with uncon- 
cealed chagrin, at a spectacle which they had never thought to witness. 
The hope of the wise men among them had been that, at the first 
sign of danger to the Motherland, the Colonies of Great Britain 
would make haste to renounce their connection with her and to set 
up on their own account. What they did see was the very opposite 
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of this. The cry of ‘ England in danger!’ seemed to cause a deeper 
emotion in the most distant portions of the Empire than in London 
itself, and from all the lands over which the banner of England waves 
there came instantly and spontaneously such demonstrations of loyalty 
and affection that the dullest could see that the British Empire was 
no longer a mere phrase on paper, but a visible and substantial 
reality. 

It is upon the foundation thus laid amidst the strain and stress 
of the South African War that Mr. Chamberlain, I conceive, has 
based the new policy which he propounded at Birmingham two weeks 
ago. ‘Here,’ he says in effect, ‘is an Empire which has sprung into 
real existence. It was founded, in the first instance, by your fathers, 
it has been built up by your brothers, and it has just shown how it 
loves the Mother Country and how it desires union with it. Do you 
wish to keep it, to bind it closely and permanently to our own land, 
even though you may have to make some sacrifice in order to do so; 
or will you refuse to suffer even a trivial loss to secure so glorious an 
end, and leave what might have been the greatest Empire the world 
has ever seen to be slowly and surely dissolved by the inevitable 
processes of time?’ This is practically the appeal that he has made 
to his fellow-countrymen, and in making that appeal he has openly 
put forward, as a measure of practical politics, the scheme by which 
he conceives all the different portions of the Empire may be bound 
together. So far as his appeal is concerned, there are very few persons 
in this country, I imagine, who will not listen to it with sympathy 
and approval. The ‘Little Englander,’ despite Mr. Chamberlain’s 
invective, is an almost extinct creature. Few even of those who were 
most strongly opposed to the war in South Africa have failed to 
learn the lesson taught by the wonderful uprising of our kinsmen 
three years ago. We had then in its fullest force a demonstration of 
that sentiment of loyalty, kinship, Imperial unity—call it what you 
will—that Mr. Forster used to declare was the essential preliminary 
to any attempt to formulate a scheme of federation. But what about 
the practical scheme that Mr. Chamberlain proposes as the natural 
consequence of the demonstration of the Empire’s desire for unity ? 
Is it wise, is it practicable—above all, is it one that will commend 
itself to the British people ? These are the questions which men 
must ask themselves now that the Colonial Secretary has made his 
own views known. 

It is no easy task that is imposed upon us by this declaration of 
policy. It is certainly not one that can be performed by a mere 
reference to old shibboleths, though these shibboleths will necessarily 
play their part in the controversy to which we have been invited, 
There are a great many sound Imperialists in this country who 
believe that, after all, what one may call Mr. Forster’s policy is still 
the true one to pursue in our relations with the Colonies; that is 
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to say, they look to the ties of kinship, affection, and unity of interest, 
rather than to treaties or tariffs, as the surest means of binding the 
several portions of the Empire together. These men can point, in 
justification of their view, to what happened three years ago, when, 
from Vancouver’s Island to New Zealand, the outlying portions of 
the Empire made haste to stand beside us in the hour of danger. 
Is it necessary, they ask, to try to force the pace? Shall we not do 
better to continue that slowly-moving policy from which we have 
already derived such good fruits, and from which we may reap a yet 
more abundant harvest in the future? Mr. Chamberlain’s reply to 
them is to point to the case of Canada, and to what is happening 
there at this moment. Canada’s desire to give some trade advantage 
to Great Britain has been shown in a practical way, and now she is 
threatened with retaliation by Germany, which claims to stand on 
the same footing as this country so far as tariff relations with 
Canada are concerned. No one can deny that in putting forward 
this case of Canada Mr. Chamberlain has played his very strongest 
card. Everybody must resent the claim of Germany to interfere in 
the arrangements between Great Britain and one of her own Colonies, 
and everyone must desire to help Canada if she is forced into a tariff 
war with Germany. But it is notorious that hard cases make bad 
law. The case of Canada is very hard, but the statesmen of England 
must see to it that they do not make matters worse by adopting a 
remedy that might only make confusion worse confounded. The 
mere tax upon corn, which Ministers threw away with such light 
hearts in their last Budget, would hardly afford the Colonial 
Secretary the means of compensating Canada for her sacrifices on 
behalf of Imperial unity. Mr. Chamberlain himself, indeed, regarded 
that tax as nothing more than the ‘thin end of the wedge,’ and in 
his speech he invited his audience to contemplate something much 
bigger and more important—a Zollverein for the whole British 
Empire. This is the practical outcome of his appeal to the nation. 
We are asked to decide whether we shall reverse the fiscal policy 
which during the last half-century has made us the richest country 
in the world, and go back to the days of protection. Once more, 
therefore, the lists are opened for the renewal of the old tournament, 
and the battle which Gladstone, Bright, and Cobden believed that 
they had fought out to the very end is to be renewed under new 
conditions and the inspiration of new motives. How it will end no 
onecansay. The question which is at issue is not one to be answered 
in haste. It is far too grave in its character to be treated lightly. 
Mr. Chamberlain himself does not seem to have realised all its many 
aspects and its possible consequences, if one may judge by his speech 
at Birmingham. But at least he can claim to have set the ball 
rolling, and to have touched a sensitive chord in the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen by the appeal that he has made to them to 
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subordinate all other political questions to that of the salvation 
of the Empire. How that appeal will be responded to, it is as 
yet too soon to say. One thing, however, is clear, and that is 
that it cannot, as I have said, be decided by the mere repetition of 
old shibboleths. We shall have to consider. anew and carefully not 
only the relative advantages and dangers of such an Imperial 
Zollverein as Mr. Chamberlain has suggested, but those of a strict 
adherence both to the spirit and the letter of our free-trade faith. 
Up to the moment at which I write, those who have discussed 
the Chamberlain proposals have been almost uniformly hostile to 
them. A condensed report of a speech by Lord Rosebery at Burnley 
did, indeed, lead the wiseacres of the Press and the Lobby to believe 
for a few hours that the last Liberal Prime Minister of England had 
gone over to the side of protection. If that had been true, the case 
would have been serious; but, as a matter of fact, Lord Rosebery’s 
language did not justify the interpretation put upon it by men who 
are always ready to seize every opportunity of misrepresenting his 
opinions, and an emphatic repudiation of the statement that he had 
endorsed Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, which he issued immediately, 
put an end to the idea that we were about to witness a new exodus 
from the depleted Liberal Party. Since then the Spectator, which 
has so long been Mr. Chamberlain’s chief supporter in the Press, has 
pronounced emphatically against his scheme, whilst the support that 
it has received has been relatively insignificant. But the controversy 
which he has raised will have to be fought out, and fought out upon 
modern lines. The world has not been standing still since Cobden 
converted Peel. We are face to face with conditions not even 
dreamed of sixty years ago, and the friends of free trade mast bring 
modern arms of precision into use if they are to combat with success 
the new and formidable assault which has been made upon the 
principles they have been so long content to regard as irrevocably 
fixed. Those of us who are most firmly convinced that in the 
interests not only of Great Britain, but of the Empire as a whole, our 
free-trade policy ought to be maintained, must admit that a mere 
appeal to the old formulas and shibboleths will not suffice to secure 
us the victory in the new struggle to which we have been challenged. 
I have spoken already of the change of front. which was forced 
upon Ministers with regard to the London Education Bill. The 
measure in its first state, as presented to the House of Commons, was 
so ludicrously bad that it was difficult to understand how anyone 
could be expected to take it seriously. Its primary object seemed to 
be to destroy the London Scliool Board, and the only offence which 
anyone had been able to allege against that body was that it had 
been only too successful in the performance of the great task entrusted 
to it. Its second purpose was, apparently, to snub the County 
Council and to afford fresh proof of the fact that his Majesty’s 
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Ministers prefer the glorified, but by no means reformed, vestries 
now called Borough Councils to the great central authority for the 
administration of the affairs of the metropolis. Finally, it was clear 
from every line of the measure that the great object of its authors 
was to remove the educational system of London as far as possible 
from the control of the public. The public was to pay the piper ; 
but the last thing that it was to be allowed to do was to call the tune. 
How such a Bill as this ever came into existence, how any Minister 
could be found so fatuous as to present it to Parliament in the belief 
that it would be accepted by that body, it is impossible to conceive. 
Nobody, save the merest party hacks on the Ministerial side, has 
had a word to say in favour of this extraordinary measure. Even the 
clerical party shuddered at the thought of handing over the education 
of London to the vestrymen of Westminster and Kennington, and 
before Mr. Balfour could get his Bill read a second time, he had to 
promise that it should be amended in many important particulars. 
The chief part of the amending process consisted in the throwing 
over of the Borough Councils, the County Council being given the 
clear majority in the new body. This amendment has satisfied 
nobody: it has been assailed as strongly by some of the most orthodox 
of Conservatives as by the leaders of the Nonconformist party. But 
Ministers have been victorious in the division lobby, thanks entirely to 
their command of the Irish vote. One wonders why they should have 
made such efforts in order to attain such ends. They have destroyed 
the London School Board without cause or excuse ; they have cut off 
the London ratepayers from that close contact with the educational 
system under which their children are brought up that they have 
enjoyed for more than thirty years, and that has had so good an 
effect alike upon parents and children; and they have given us as 
the new educational authority a chaotic body, the composition of 
which is liked and defended hy nobody and whose future policy no 
one can pretend to foretell. At the moment at which I write it is 
announced that Ministers have at last recognised that they can no 
longer command a majority in favour of their scheme, even as it has 
been modified in Committee, and that they are prepared to make 
fresh concessions to public opinion. A more deplorable record of 
blundering, miscalculation, and weakness than that which they have 
piled up against themselves in connection with this measure it would 
be impossible to conceive. 

In the meantime, it does not seem that the battle out of doors 
over the measure of last year is dying down. On the contrary, 
the party of passive resistance among the Nonconformists has 
developed an unexpected degree of strength. Many names of 
importance—not those of political agitators, but of men held in 
universal respect in the Free Churches—have been added to 
the list of those who are prepared to accept joyfully the spoiling 
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of their goods for the sake of a great principle, and it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that any of those who have announced 
their determination not to pay the Education Rate under the Act 
of last year will be deterred from the course they propose to take 
by the legal opinions which declare that if they unite together for 
mutual support they will be guilty of conspiracy. A Hyde Park 
demonstration of exceptional magnitude has given the Noncon- 
formists of London an opportunity of displaying their sympathy with 
their co-religionists in the country, and all things seem to show that, 
whether we like it or not, the agitation over the Act of last year will 
be prolonged and serious. It may not effect the object immediately 
aimed at, but it cannot fail still further to weaken the Government. 

The other great measure of the Session, the Irish Land Bill, is 
still under consideration in the House of Commons. The second 
reading was carried by the overwhelming majority of 443 to 26; 
but the defects of the Bill remain what they were, and in spite 
of this huge majority there is no more real love for the measure 
than there was when it was first introduced. At the best, it is 
accepted as a painful and hateful necessity, and the injustice of 
the scheme to those who will have to contribute to its cost with- 
out deriving any benefit from it has been pointed out by many 
critics. For the moment the electors seem, however, to view this 
side of the question with profound indifference. It would almost 
seem that, so far as money is concerned, they have reached the 
state of mind of the gambler at Monte Carlo, to whom coins are 
mere counters. We are spending money so freely that a little 
more or a little less in the way of national expenditure makes no 
impression on the public mind. The reaction from this unhealthy 
mood is yet to come. The astounding success of the Transvaal 
loan does not seem to indicate that we are drawing near the end 
of our resources, or that our credit has suffered in the international 
market. Thirty-five millions was the amount of the loan, and the 
amount actually subscribed was nearly twenty times that sum. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement on the subject of the loan and the finances 
of the Transvaal was a lucid exposition of the financial position 
in South Africa, and there is no doubt that it contributed to the 
remarkable success of the loan itself. 

Certain events connected with our relations with Russia have 
exercised a disturbing influence during the month. Early in May, 
Lord Lansdowne was questioned in the House of Lords as to the 
interests of this country in the Persian Gulf. In his reply, after 
touching upon the question of the Baghdad Railway, he declared 
emphatically that this country would regard the establishment of a 
naval base or a fortified port in the Persian Gulf by any other Power 
as a very grave menace to British interests, and. one which would 
certainly be resisted by all the means at our disposal. This declara- 
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tion, couched in tbe clearest and most emphatic language, has been 
universally interpreted as a warning to Russia. Outsiders cannot, of 
course, say what provocation it was that induced Lord Lansdowne to 
launch this diplomatic thunderbolt. In itself it recalls the statement 
made during Lord Rosebery’s premiership on the subject of the Nile 
Valley, and it is possible that Lord Lansdowne has the same justifi- 
cation for his warning to Russia that Lord Rosebery had for his 
warning to France. But of this the outside world knows nothing. 
What it does know is that Russia has received blunt notice that she 
must keep her hands off the Persian Gulf, and that England has 
been pledged hy the Foreign Secretary to a course of action which 
may at any moment bring us face to face with our most formidable 
rival in Asia. But it is not in the Persian Gulf only that Russian 
diplomacy is causing trouble. The story of Manchuria, as it has 
been set forth chiefly on the authority of the Peking correspondent 
of the Times, introduces us to a new chapter in the history of the 
Russian advance in the Far East. It is not a chapter that furnishes 
pleasant reading for anybody. Russia undertook to evacuate Man- 
churia and the Treaty port of Niu-chwang on the 8th of April last. 
She has not done so, but instead of fulfilling her engagements she 
presented a new series of demands to China on the 18th of April, 
making these new demands the condition of her withdrawal. When 
news of her action became known, there was much indignation over 


what was regarded as her bad faith, not only in this country, but in 
the United States, and the American Press spoke out with even more 
than its usual frankness on the subject. Thereupon the Russian 


Government solemnly assured the English and American Ambassadors 
at St. Petersburg that she had not made the alleged demands upon 
China. A few days later the value of this official denial was established 
by the fact that Mr. Conger, the American Minister at Peking, 
received from the Russian Chargé-d’ Affaires in that city ‘an official 
copy of the demands in the original Russian, written in his own 
hand.’ It is needless to expatiate upon this story, one that is only 
too familiar in the chronicles of Russian diplomacy. That she has 
any intention of releasing her grasp upon Manchuria, or of permit- 
ting any other Power to have free access to Niu-chwang, unless she 
is compelled by force to do so, is hardly to be believed. The interests 
of this country, the United States, and Japan are identical. Public 
opinion in all three countries, and nowhere more forcibly than in 
America, condemns the shameless ill-faith shown by Russia, and 
Englishmen in the East are hardly less severe in their condemnation 
of our own Government for allowing itself to be duped by Russian 
declarations. The time, it is evident, is coming when we shall have 
to face another crisis in the Far East, and take such measures as may 
be needed to save what remains to us of our trade with Manchuria 
and the adjoining provinces of China. 
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The King’s tour abroad came to an end early in the month. Its 
most important episodes, however, fall within the limits of this 
month’s chronicle. His Majesty’s visit to Rome was an unequivocal 
success, and he was received with a welcome which proved that 
amongst all classes of Italians there was a real desire to acknowledge 
the substantial nature of the ties of friendship which unite England 
and Italy. But it was his visit to Paris in the early days of May 
that was the most important political incident of his journey. Grave 
doubts had been expressed as to the way in which he would be 
received in the French capital, and one or two Parisian journals did 
their best to provoke a demonstration against him whilst he was the 
guest of the nation. Happily, these attempts failed, as they 
deserved to do, and the reputation of the French people for a natural 
politeness was fully maintained. His Majesty’s reception on his 
arrival, it is true, was courteous rather than warm; but the King 
was fortunately able to overcome any coldness that existed on the 
part of the populace, and he had the satisfaction of knowing that 
before he left Paris he had established himself as a popular favourite, 
and had put an end to that estrangement which has existed too long 
between the French people and this country. The attitude of the 
officials of the Republic, from President Loubet downwards, was, it 
need hardly be said, everything that could have been desired. 
Nothing was spared by them in order to make the visit a success. 
But it was the reception at the Hotel de Ville, and the simple but 
cordial words spoken by his Majesty there, which secured the success 
of his visit and won for him the warm regard of the crowd in the 
streets. Of the political consequences of the visit it is too soon to 
speak. Nothing appears to have been settled as yet with regard to 
the return journey of President Loubet to London, but it is to be 
hoped that some announcement on the subject will before long bé 
made, The Fiench people evidently expect and desire that this 
visit shall take place, and London would receive the President with 
genuine enthusiasm. In the meantime, important declarations 
have been made in the more serious portion of the French Press as 
to the steps that are needed to bring about a complete reconciliation 
between the two countries, and there is nothing in these declarations 
which need stand in the way of that policy of pacification which the 
wise men of both nations desire to pursue. Since returning to his 
own country, King Edward has paid a State visit to Scotland, and 
the old Palace of Holyrood has once again been the scene of those 
Court festivities to which it bad so long been a stranger. 


Among the events in Greater Britain none has been more 
important than the strike of the men employed on the Victoria 
State Railways. This was a distinct attempt to put pressure upon 
the Government for the benefit of a single class of the industrial 
population, but if it had proved successful, it seems probable that 
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every industry would have suffered in the same way, and that the 
country would have been placed at the mercy of an aggressive 
Socialism. As it was, the railway system was for a time disorganised, 
and the community at large exposed to great inconvenience and 
serious loss. But in the crisis the Government stood firm, and was 
supported by the Parliament of the Colony. The demands of the 
strikers were refused, and anti-strike legislation introduced. This 
show of firmness, coupled with the fact that public opinion pronounced 
strongly against the strikers, brought the men to their senses, and 
the trouble ended almost as quickly as it had arisen. 

In the Near East the situation has been during the month both 
threatening and perplexing, though there is, happily, reason to 
believe that the acute dangers which existed a few weeks ago are 
temporarily, at least, subsiding. There has been fighting of a 
sanguinary character between the Sultan’s forces and the insurgents, 
and at least one serious outrage has been committed. This was 
the blowing up of the Ottoman Bank at Salonica by dynamite 
bombs, a crime which caused loss of life as well as grave destruction 
of property. The Sultan has expressed his indignation against those 
who are secretly supporting the insurgents, in a note of such 
exceptionally strong language that the Powers have intervened to 
induce him to withdraw it. That pressure has been put upon the 
Macedonians to restrain them from further action seems evident 
from the fact that during the latter portion of the month outrages 
have ceased, and there has been comparative quiet. A change of 
Ministry at Sofia promises to contribute to the maintenance of peace. 
The new Cabinet, under General Petroff, declares that its mission is 
to establish a good understanding with the Porte. If it should be 
able to do this, the immediate danger in Macedonia will have passed 
away. 

One minor incident of the month deserves notice before I close 
this chronicle. I refer to the impetuous, if not intemperate, attack 
which the Bishop of London made upon Mr. Hadden, the Vicar of 
St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, because the latter had officiated at 
the marriage of Mr. Vanderbilt, the well-known American. Mr. 
Vanderbilt had been divorced from his first wife, and the Bishop 
was pleased not only to regard his re-marriage in one of the churches 
in his diocese as a grave scandal, but to threaten Mr. Hadden with 
@ vigorous manifestation of his displeasure for the part he had taken 
in the ceremony. It is strange that the Bishop should have been so 
forgetful of the law of the land as to take this ill-advised action. 
The right of divorced persons to be re-married in church has not only 
been established by ancient usage, but is expressly confirmed by the 
statute law of the realm. It is true that this law provides that a 
clergyman may, if he likes, refuse to re-marry a divorced person, and 
that he is not to be subject to any ecclesiastical censure for this 
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refusal. But it also provides that no clergyman who does perform 
the marriage ceremony in the case of a divorced man or woman is to 
be subject to any ecclesiastical censure for doing so. It was this 
clause in the statute law}which the Bishop chose to ignore when 
he made his very indiscreet attack upon a man whose character is 
above reproach. One can only hope that the Bishop has now 
discovered his mistake, and that he will make full amends to the 
clergyman whom he has so wantonly attacked in defiance of that 
law to which, in common with every other subject of the Crown, he 
owes obedience. So long as the Church enjoys the advantage 
of being ‘established’ by the law of the realm none of its dignitaries 
is entitled to raise its law above that of the land. 


Wemyss REID. 





TILE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LORD KELVIN ON SCIENCE AND THEISM 


THE recent speech of Lord Kelvin, as reported in the daily news- 
papers, upon the subject of ‘ the creating and directing Power which 
science compels us to accept as an article of belief,’ seemed so im- 
portant and interesting as coming from such a man, that, having 
the pleasure of his personal acquaintance, I wrote to ask him for an 
authentic and authoritative version of it from his own hand which 
might be placed upon record in these pages. 

I received the following answer to my request: 

15 Eaton Place, London, S.W.: 
May 5th, 1903. 

Dear Mr. Knowles,—I am glad you think that the little I said in 
University College last week may be useful. According to your wish, 
I now send you, enclosed, a report from the 7imes altered to the 
first person and a little amplified by inclusion of the substance 
of my letter which appeared in the Times last Monday. 

Yours very truly, 
KELVIN. 


With reference to Professor Henslow’s mention of ether-granules, 
I ask permission to say three words of personal explanation. I had 
recently, at a meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, occasion 
to make use of the expressions ether, atoms, electricity, and I was 
horrified to read in the Press that I had put forward a hypothesis of 
ether-atoms. Etheris absolutely non-atomic; it is structureless, and 
utterly homogeneous where not disturbed by the atoms of ponderable 
matter. 

I am in thorough sympathy with Professor Henslow in the 
fundamentals of his lecture ; but I cannot admit that, with regard to 
the origin of life, science neither affirms nor denies Creative Power. 
Science positively affirms Creative Power. It is not in dead matter 
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that we live and move and have our being, but in the creating and 
directing Power which science compels us to accept as an article of 
belief. We cannot escape from that conclusion when we study the 
physics and dynamics of living and dead matter all around. Modern 
biologists are coming, I believe, once more to a firm acceptance of 
something beyond mere gravitational, chemical, and physical forces ; 
and that unknown thing is a vital principle. We have an unknown 
object put before us in science. In thinking of that object we are 
all agnostics. We only know God in His Works, but we are absolutely 
forced by science to believe with perfect confidence in a Directive 
Power,—in an influence other than physical, or dynamical, or elec- 
trical forces. Cicero (by some supposed to have been editor of 
Lucretius) denied that men and plants and animals could come into 
existence by a fortuitous concourse of atoms. There is nothing 
between absolute scientific belief in a Creative Power, and the 
acceptance of the theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Just 
think of a number of atoms falling together of their own accord and 
making a crystal, a sprig of moss, a microbe, a living animal. Cicero’s 
expression ‘ fortuitous concourse of atoms’ is certainly not wholly in- 
appropriate for the growth of a crystal. But modern scientific men 
are in agreement with him in condemning it as utterly absurd in 
respect to the coming into existence, or the growth, or the continua- 
tion of the molecular combinations preseated in the bodies of living 
things. Here scientific thought is compelled to accept the idea of 
Creative Power. Forty years ago I asked Liebig, walking some- 
where in the country, if he believed that the grass and flowers that 
we saw around us grew by mere chemical forces. He answered, 
‘No, no more than I could believe that a book of botany describing 
them could grow by mere chemical forces.’ Every action of free will 
is a miracle to physical and chemical and mathematical science. 

I admire the healthy breezy atmosphere of free thought through- 
out Professor Henslow’s lecture. Do not be afraid of being free 
thinkers! If you think strongly enough you will be forced by 
science to the belief in God, which is the foundation of all religion. 
You will find science not antagonistic but helpful to religion. 

In conclusion, I have the pleasure to move a hearty vote of 
thanks to Professor Henslow for the interesting and instructive 
lecture which we have heard. 


Lord Kelvin’s deliverance recalls to my mind the frequent dis- 
cussions on the subject of Theism at the meetings of the Metaphysical 
Society, which I attended (as its founder and secretary) for so many 
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years. The acutest minds of our generation debated there, over and 
over again, the great questions which are beyond the reach of 
demonstrable proof, and contributed to the common stock their 
‘guesses at truth’ with entire and confidential freedom. The 
agnosticism of Huxley, the materialism of Tyndall, the atheism of 
W. K. Clifford, the scepticism of Fitzjames Stephen, the ‘ posi- 
tivism’ of Frederic Harrison, were opposed by the faith of Cardinal 
Manning, Father Dalgairns, Dr. Ward, Bishop Thirlwall, Bishop 
Magee, Archbishop Thomson, Mark Pattison, F. D. Maurice, Ruskin, 
Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, Dr. Martineau (whom Tennyson held 
to be ‘the greatest among us’), and many others. 

Lord Tennyson himself—who sat so loose to the ordinarily accepted 
forms of Christianity—formulated in those days his own personal 
creed, and I reproduce it here in order to set the belief of a King of 
Poetry alongside that of a ‘Prince of Science.’ It has been already 
published in this Review,’ and runs thus: 

‘ THERE'S A SOMETHING THAT WATCHES OVER 
US; AND OUR INDIVIDUALITY ENDURES : THAT’S MY FAITH, AND 
THAT'S ALL MY FAITH. 


To cardinals and archbishops Tennyson’s 
creed seemed sadly insufficient ; but Martineau said of it,‘ Yes! God 
and immortality—a sufficient basis for religion ;’ and Ward (that 


‘most generous of all Ultramontanes’) used to declare, ‘Jn these 
days one must be thankful for a Theist.’ 


JAMES KNOWLES. 


' See Nineteenth Century, January 1893. 
The Editor of Taz NineTeentH Century cannot widertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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